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faction of the mountain were now masters chap. 
of France. A committee, whose object was 
ill defined by its title, the committee of public safe- 179^. 
ty, was the central organ of this^ despotic govern- 
ment. Danton, as we have seen, was the original 
leader of this body ; but the power of this dema * 
gogue was already on its decline. Roberspierre, 

Collot D. Herbois, and Billaud Varennes, recog- 
nising no longer, in their comrade (jf the September 
butcheries, the same activity of spirit, resolved to 
detach him from their party. Roberspierre, ad- 
dressing him in the confidential manner of a friend, 
informed him that the mountain had begun to sus- 
pect him, that they looked with contempt on his 
weakness, and had not forgot to report his old con- 
Fol. Ill, A 
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CHAP- nections witIlfPuimourier. Retire, said he, for a 
xxvui. while, and repose upon n»e as a friend, who will 
watch overall dangers in your absence, and'*give 
you the agnal when you may with safety return. 
Danton, percdlvin^ that his rival had at least the 
power if not the inclination to destroy him, sub- 
mitted to his imimction ; he retired to the country, 
where he lost his revolutionary energy, and with 
that his consequence and his safety. His three ri- 
vals usurped the power which he had relinquished, 
and used Barrere as a flexible instrument, whom 
they could destroy at pleasure. 

One of the earliest measures of the committee 
of public safety was the law which they recom- 
mended to the convention, and which was passed 
under the name bf the law of the suspected. A 
decree which was rendered still more dreadful by 
the agents to whom its execution was entrusted. 
Revolutionary committees were established ta be 
the judges of the suspected, and the power of irn- 
prisomng and putting to death was delegated 
through a thousand channels. Every village had 
its revolutionary committee. Paris had forty-eight 
of them — ^the most abandoned wretches were se- 
lected to compose them, and these in their turn 
erected new ones. Among them there were some 
men who had no means of escaping the title of 
suspected, but by soliciting for the office of arrest- 
ation. A strange, a salutary generosity inspired 
others to accept this employment that they might 
render it void ; so merciful a fraud could not Icmg 
pass either undiscovered or unpunished. * But 
to fill j(ip the great mass of those revolution- 
ary committees, whose members amounted to 
200,000, the lowest refuse of society were gene- 
rally picked out to sit in judgment on the lives and 
liberties of the flower of the French nation. These 
ministers of vengeance had still others subservient 
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Co them ; beings whose capacity was only fitted for 
the place of informers, and these were retained in 
the sertfice of the convention by a regular salary. 
All whom misery or domestic dependence had 
spited at their superiors, could enrich themselves 
by the ruin of those to whom they owed a; grudge. 
Every low and resentful sentiment which want knd 
humiliation breed in thfc human bosom, had its full 
scope ; but gratitude and fidelity . had also their 
prodigies. 

Hitherto the revolutionary tribunal had only di- 
reeled its vengeance against obscure individuals, 
and almost all selected from that class of the people 
w^hom the demagogues affected to flatter. In the 
months of September and October, the committee 
of public safety delivered in succession to execution 
the illustrious General Custine, the queen of 
France, and 22 deputies of the Girondine party. 
The execution of Custine was the last crime in 
which Danton took any share. All his military 
operations were submitted to the scrutiny of judges 
and juries, who were better acquainted with mas- 
sacres than with battles, and his difficulty before 
such a tribunal was not so much to justify his con- 
duct, as to make it level to their cotnprehensioru 
The juries of the revolutiionary tribunal could not 
find a verdict that Custine had betrayed his coun- 
try ; but they received new orders, and he was at 
last condemned. For six months past the Aus- 
trians had been victorious in all their actions : and, 
aft# three pitched battles of the first importance, 
had opened their way for marching^to Paris, when 
the widow of the last king of France was destined 
to the scaffold ; either because the Jacobins wished 
to shew their contempt for their enemies, by de- 
priving themselves of such a hostage, or that they 
found s consdlation for their reverses in the shed- 
ding of blood. In searching for witnesses against 
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4 AKNAI^S OF ORlAt BRITAIN. 

Aiitoia^tc, t6# clioid<e was 

inail^ oh tho one o^ tlie sujitjj^rt^ ^ the 

£ resent tyranny, and- 'i6ai the other, of thd^ who 
ad beea alrea<^ proSctihed, a^ 
the hour of saC^ce in their donjons ; the iatter 
descrqitioh were given to uhdeis^d, that their 
own rate wchild di^nd upon the e>ddence which 
they di^ivered. Among thdlcondenaneti deputies, 
there were two who were called m evidence, but 
they did not choose to attest their republicanism by 
acOunng the queen. They tried alsq : to make the 
que«i am accuser in her turn j and:^^ght Bailli 
into her presence, in hopes that she Would 3 n^d to 
the implacable resentment which riiie Was known tp 
have cherished agahist the firitt cOn^ittitkausts. 
But when repeatedly interrogated,^ whether La- 
Fayette and Brilli had been accomplices in the 
flight to Varrennes, she consrahtfy ttenied it. La- 
tour Dupin, who had been ministCT of war during 
the constituent assembly, was called as a witness. 
At the words, do you know the accused ? he bow- 
ed in her presence, penetrated with grief and re- 
spect.-—* Ah 1 yes, (said he), I have the honour to 
know Jfefedbrie.' T^e revolutionary tribunal wish- 
ed to drive h^ by KoTor to ingratitode, and pre- 
sented to her the smsdi number of cdittmisBaries of 
rile cbinmnne ^o had respected the misfortunes 
of the prisoners of the temple j but the queen em- 
ployed all the dexterous adless of a female mind to 
screen them from the fprfat hf their humanity. A 
caluirmy, revolting to nature^, was biOtight 
of rira articles of accusation : th» itio^ 

rioufe flction, and ailowed ^ riltence^ One 

pf jhb jury asked her tom^^d^lfeself on i^s sub- 
hi®l^d a mdma^ but rising on a sud- 
deh^''idth. s^W'^k^ntibn md^gn^'she/M^ed to 
the Rudii^e, and, in an. accent « inexpressible 
grief, pronoimo^ these Words, tqtpeal to all the 
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mothers who hear me, whether one of them be- 
lieves in the possibility of the crime ? She spoke to 
furies, and furies could only answer her with their 
tears. During the whosle scene of her trial, which 
lasted for several days, she supported herself with 
unvaried, yet dignified composure. At the sight 
of the place where Louis had suffered, she seemed 
impatient to present herself for execution. She 
Sufered on the of October. The Girondists 
were next called to their condemnation. Before 
reading to the convention the act of accusation 
against those of the parry who had already been 
arrested, the reporter, Amar, cast a ferocious look 
to the right side of the assembly, where some de- 
jputies of the proscribed party continued to sit, 
with an honourable constancy. First of all, said 
he, it is our duty to arrest those traitors who are 
present — the cowards who now meditate their 
escape. Let the convention shut them up, and con- 
sign them over to justice, in this hall. The conven- 
tion passed the decree, and forty deputies, the last 
remnant of the party, were consigned to the re- 
volutionary tribunal. The most of then\ were ar- 
rested on the spot : twenty, who had already fled., 
were outlawed. A few days after, the same sa- 
vage^ Amar, mounted the tribune, and demand- 
ed the heads of the 7?3 whose names w:ere attached 
to the protest against the Jacobins, which we have 
already bad occasion to-miention. A silence* of 
terror filled the assembly. A defender rose to 
plead in their behalf, can we>.believe it! it was 
Roberspierre. Either the sen^ment of pity had 
for once come across the heart of this barbarian, 
or his clemency, which is mofe probable, arose 
put of dark and distant views of policy, and a fear 
of being rivalled by the men., of blood whom he 
had trained tb his policy. ' 

None b^ the deputies found pardon j none o§. 
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CHAP, them indeed implored it. When they heard their 

XX vm. sentence of death, they made the hall resound with 
1793. unanimous cries of — long live the republic : they 
embraced each other. A cry of horror was raised 
on all sides, when Valeze, one of the condemned, 
plunged a dagger into his heart. The judges re- 
tired precipitately from their seats, as if they had 
already had every thing to fear from the despair of 
the deputies. They were remitted to prison, aiid 
supported death with becoming constancy. Thus 
perished Talraost all in the flower, or at least in 
their vigour of life) Brissot, Vergniaud, Gensonne, 
I.asource, Sillery, Ducos, Carra, Duperry, Gar- 
dien, Duprat, Fauchais, Beauvais, Duchatal, Main- 
ville, Lacaye, Lehardi, Boileau, Antiboul, and Vi- 
gee. One of the most virtuous of the proscribed 
deputies, one of the most enlightened men of the age, 
Rabaut S'. Etienne, suffered soon after. Madam 
Roland was another illustrious victim — Roland 
himself, who had been obliged, for the sake of 
safety, to fly alone, was found dead ; after hearing 
of bis wife’s death, he fulfilled his prediction that 
he would not survive her. The body of Petion 
was foundf torn in pieces by wolves ; the mayor of 
Paris, who couid have prevented the bloodshed of 
the 10'" of August, and permitted it to be shed, 
scarcely deserved a better fat'e. Condorcet, after 
wandering about till hunger drove him to seek for 
fodU in an inn, was recognised for a ‘ proscribed^ 
by his lamished appearance, and arrested ; but 
swallowed poison in sufficient time to avoid exe- 
cution. 

Thus, by execution or suicide, perished the 
greater part of the Girond faction. Before the ap- 
pearance of those men on the scene of politics, the 
friends of order and of liberty had struggled with 
advantage against the two opposite extremes j but 
the jGrirondists divided, and by dividing, destroyed 
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tlie onI]r«pj»r^ tbe of 

IPimee* Th^ promoted tlteiQi^es in tlie rerob- 
doa by conoy^tiiidog with th^; ite^esi and by 
oveithrowing thosie vbonkdiey on^ to have made 
their friends : &t€j^ ivere iBesttat^n^^hi 
hopes, and crooked in thdr means. li^e of 

a republic was much afeh^ to diat enthusGiS]% which 
the great pictures of ^diheos, of Sparta, and of 
Rome, produce on the minds of mesperienced 
youth. Without adoring thdr memory, let os at 
least respect it for the talents of so large a propor- 
tion of their party, and for the real rirtuesofso 
many who belonged to them in the last and most 
honourable period of their career. They sustained 
the last conmct agrinst the destroyers of sotdety ind. 
of men, and for a long nme, wnnh unequal arms.. 
In that honourable cause they died with becoming 
constani^. The most of them were respectable 
for their private virtues. Nor can the praise of 
disinterestedness, relatively to their private fortune, 
be withheld from the whole party. 

During these events, the war in La Vendee ex- 
hibited atrocities which nothing in history sur- 
passes ; but the horrors exercised at Lyons, if pos- 
sible, rivalled them. Since the revoludon of the 
10'" of August, although that event had (fispleased 
the greater part of the Lyonese, yet they had ob- 
served a prudent silence ; and, on the formation of 
the convention, attached themselves to the moderate 
party. This alarmed the jacobins; they sent a co- 
lony of thdlr barbarous aclvOTturers to form a club 
in that city, at the head bf which wts Challier, 
who assumed| -well daservai, the title of the 

Marat of By the express otders of 

the jacobin j^ff^quarters, a massacre of 600 of 
the most respectamc ni|(|p3lxtants d dlq^ilace wan 
proposed and resolved bn among the assassins; 
but pity and remorse had touched some of the htoits 
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CHAP- of 

. ^ J . wauntwid <rf' tha fete vrflfch ^^rw^ted ^IThe 

X 793 - ni&yor vPedoti) tO(^ active measiires for 

rests^g the iaieiuiod dioAe i he ordered the ge- 
nerole to beat at nudnigjlit» at the break of day 
the assi^tsms found tdji t^lose uhder anns, whom they 
had deyfl^ 

These &rt!3atW w&m pit^o the last insurrec- 
tton lhJ^^is of th£ ®5 June* w'hkh completed 
the of the <!&irondistt.} preparatory to which, 
the jactft>mfr :^hougte th^ t^ news of some mas- 
sacre in ^e wOdld t«id to warm the zeal of 
the P^ttdan rabble. But the massacre required 
a pretext. Challier invented one, by aHesting 
100 pf the principed dozens j well knotdng 
chat the Lyonaese would not tamely sn^ them to 
be sacrificed. The following day, thdr generous 
fellow citizens swore to <feUver them, and they 
kept thar word. 

The aD* of May was a scene of dreadful carnage 
in Lyons. -Under pretence of conciliation, a bat- 
talion of the Lyonnese sections was invited to ap- 
pear before the Hotel de Ville ; when, on a signal 
given, ah unprovoked carnage was begun by the 
jacobkis, by a discharge of cannon and musketry. 
The dry — to arms, spread through the dty ; the 
Hotel de Ville, defended by 18,000 of Chal- 
Uer’s followers, was taken by the intrepid sections j 
and, though more mercy was diewn them than 
such perfidy deserved, an ample retaliation was 
made. Challier was brought to trial and execut- 
ed. But this effort of the Lyonnese patriots, on 
die 29* of May,' was raidered unprofitable by 
what we have seen to take place int®&s on the 2^ 
of June. It was in vdn, after theli^l of the Gi- 
rondists, that the cidzens, wishing to avoid, the 
horrors of a dvil war, displayed their devotion to 
the general cmise of France, by pending assistance 
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to ihe am^ of Kollernaaii ; said acis^^jdi)g Of c 
the new jacobih ctmatitution : & was ihi vami 
they tried to make terms -no ter»S& were profaj- 
ed, but an uncotuj^onal s<ft»nission» which itnpited 
the surrender and sacrifice of their whole paopeirty, 
and of their best dfiaens. " ' - ' ' 

The siege of the city was now inevitable j it Was 
surrounded by 60,000 asssdlants. The saitte 
bombardment which the Austriams had been de- 
cried for using against Lisle, was here suj^rt- 
ed with a Still greater barbarity by Frenchmen 
against Frenchmen. The inhabitants supported the 
siege with great valour. During the bombardment, 
some traitors in the city had given concerted sig- 
nals, by which the elFect dF the shells was too suc- 
cessfully guided. The arsenal was blown up : the 
hospital (called Hotel de Dieu), where all the wound- 
ed were crowded, was struck by seversd bombs, 
and set on fire. Whatever atrocity the Lyonnese 
had witnessed, they conceived it imposdble that 
their fellow creatures could^'have intoitionally di- 
rected their fire against such a part of the city, 
where not only their own wounded, but those of 
the jacobins were collected ; and where the lafter 
were treated with a generoaty truly heroic on the 
part of the citizens. A black flag was erected over 
this mansion of sufFerin|;, to implore the mercy of 
the besiegers ; but the bombs were sent With fresh 
fury, and guided by the very signal with surer eft 
feet, ^rhe horrors of famine were soon added to 
the other miseries of the besieged. In the extre- 
mity of want, the women and the aged vOlsK^rily 
gave up the Use^of rye and wheaten bread tO the 
men who were e^i^sed to labour on the ramparts, 
and reserved fof^emselves and their children, on- 
ly an allowance of half-a-j»u»d of oaten bread to 
each, person per day. The arrival of new forces 
to the besiegers, and the loss of so many of their 
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MVHi ' **toops> during 8uccesriv« sorties, at last drove 
tbe hjmmese £RHn their strangest po^s arouitd the 
place, and put an end to all possibility of a fiu*ther 
defaace;. In these dmuiful orcumstances, all the 
armed, men of the city embraced the resolution, 
vhkh, it should not rettieve their fortune, 
could, at least, render it no werse, to sally out 
of the ^es, and either meet .immediate d^atK 
break through their enemies. As jfor those whom 
they-left behind, it seemed sdll incompatible with 
.dmman nature to believe, that the enemy would 
exercise an unprofitable vengeance on beings who 
could inspire them widt no resentment. Unhappi- 
ly there were still traitors in their bosom, who cut 
oiF this melancholy hope, by giving notice to com- 
missaries of the convraition. The last, the feeble 
remains of the Lyonese army took leave of all 
that was dear to them, and marched out of their 
city. They met, at first, with a slight resistance ; 
but, as they advanced, immense bodies of cavalry 
attacked them in full charge, and scattered them in 
every direction. Of many thousands, who com- 
posed this unfortunate sally, only 50 or 60 
escaped destruction, who arrived in Switzerland, 
with their commander Precy. 

On that fatal day, Lyons opened its gates to the 
commissaries of the convaition. The cannibal, 
Collot D’Herbois, entered with his troop of 
assassins ; and, in a short time, it was computed 
that the blood of 6,000 individuals was shed 
by the guillotine and grape shot of the jacobins; not 
m the fury of battle, but in cool and horrid execu- 
tisHu, ' 

The army, which had reduced ^Lyons, was im- 
mediately marched to recover Toulon from the 
English, the Spaniards, and the Neapolitans. The 
troops of the allied powers, formed altogether, 
at Toulon, an army of 12,000 men. Our 
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twps, trho had possessed h fir swaKd,- 1^ 
had, with great labour and eXp«nc<j,>repairiBd Md 
extoided its fortifieatioa% aiid : redoubts 

upon each of the mountains which pommaoded the 
forts. Among* the allies, howewieav'' there was* little 
unanimity. The national pxuh&oflhe Brinsh ^d 
the Spankrds, and their rival * mtenes^ were con- 
stant]^ exciting disputes ; and both of them i^hl 
in Contempt their indol^t and unwaiiike: allies^ the 
Neapolitans. Ihe French troops were command- 
ed by Dugomnner, under w^m, at the hesd of 
the artiflm^, smed the youe^^tbut. even then dis- 
tinguished, Bompaiter' 'i^he ^ge endured for 
three months, and during the last five days ; and 
nights, there was an un^eirt^ed assault. The 
force and enthusiasm of the enemy, whose num- 
bers ultimately amounted to 40,000, rendered 
the sorties of the besieged, however gallantly con- 
ducted, of little avail. The first sortie was dir-ect- 
ed. against the redoubt which Bonaparte had con- 
structed on the heights of Arenes, so as to annoy 
one of the most import^t out-*posts of the garri- 
son. Tins was efiected on the 80“ of November, 
and, for a whiles the redoubt was in peissiession of 
the allies; but, unfortunately, fluked with thdr 
first success, they continued their pursuit till the te- 
publicans rallied, and*in their turn became ibee as- 
sailants. The gallant goveinop, i>Hara, was 
wounded, and taken prisoner, and the whcde bmiy 
driven back with much loss. Thb success appear- 
ed to dedde the fete of the aege. The oatsfMSSts 
c^'Malbousquet, Le Brun', and fcax Mulgrave, Vifere 
now exposed ^ foe superior fire*of the enemy* and, 
On the i7“' o^P»ecember, they yielded to . a dread- 
ful assault which was made whh thc bayonet, and 
with nunfoers which balled all defence. The posts 
<ai. the mountain of Faron, which overlooks Tou- 
lon, weiw^at foc; same time carried, and the town 
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(Jien fi^ni ^Siaat fnonient was judged to lie untenable. 
A df iJiriii' beh^ ' cdled, it was deteaTnined 

? 793 ‘ to ab«od<« iMfcsa. - lawps were according- 
ly Vvithd^wn, l^arsectf the evening, 

tfve combined fleet occupied a new station in the 
crttter-ioaid of htu'bour. £a^^ next naUioing, 
the skit and d»e wounded were sent off, and mea- 
sures cOJiiietted f6t udthdraudi^ tbe ^rkisfe,; Ked- 
montOsej and Spahish troops. The Neapolitans 
had already set s»l without orders. As the enemy 
now coimnanded the town, as well as part of the 
Die. i8. harbour, by thdlr shm md diells. Lord Hood order-* 
ed the boats to issemble to the safest station j fort 
IVIalgue, where nseasares were concerted for the 
embarkation, and for dretroying the arsenal and 
French ships, while they were yet in our power. 
The budness was entrusted to Sir Sydney Smyth, 
and was executed by that illustrious officer with his 
usual iutrepidity. Ten ships of the line, as well as 
the arsenal, and other magazines, were set on fire $ 
but, owing to the calmness of the night, their con* 
flagratipn was not complete. Fifteen ships of the 
line lay in the harbour^ of which nine were con- 
tmmed, and three were brought off. By day light 
of the 19*", after a night of terror and con* 
fusion, jdl the British, Spanish, and Sicilian ships, 
crowded with thousands of tKe unfortunate itthabit- 
antSi w^e ont of the reach of the enemy’s ven- 
gi&nce. But oh board a few ships, it was impossible 
to crowd all the trembling fugitives, who had the 
vaigeance cf the republicans to fear, as Freron and 
BsUras, the two jeommissaries of the convention, 
renew^ in this place a too faithful picture of the 
enormities of Lyons and MareeUlesfl' vktims 
Were shot in rows. With musket and grape shot, 
and ujl^ards of l,o6o certainly perislred. Tkr^ 
rtfBy who survived the reign of terror, and was 
afterwards onh eff those chief destroyma of the sys- 
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iem, has declared, that, far from obie|fing, he fell chap. 
far below the orders of the committee of public 
safety, in pomt of seTPesrtty. Yetj'frotB the horror 
and execration of such executions, let none escape, 
who was even a pasave insfirumoit. When we hear 
of Bonaparte commencing his disdnctfon in the 
service of such employers, it seems to accord well 
with the subsajuent crimes of his career* 
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CHAP. XXIX. 

Opening of parliament in January 179 ^. . • . The eattipaign oj 
1794 . . . . Attack of the oUies on the posts iefore Landrecies. 
Check given to the Erenth, near Camiray, by the duke of 
York. • . . Jhjkai of Clair feat at Moucron. . , . Dqfcat of BoU 
beau ly Jmerdain . . . . D(^at of the French, by the British, 
near Tourney. ... Loss of the Austrians at Courtroy.... 
Grand attack of the allies on the French posts. . . . Defeat of 
the former near Turcoign. . . . Subsequent successes of the 
French, which lead to the total reduction of the Netherlands. 

. . .Application of many members of the Germanic body for 
peace . . . . Surteeses of the British arms by sea. . . . AnneXm 
ation of Corsica to the British arm’!. .. .Successes in the 
JVest Indies. . . . State if France. . . . Overthrow of the Ro~ 
lerspurrian tyranny. 

xx^x British parliament renewed its delibera- 

' f tions on the 21" of January 1794. The 
*794- kind’s speech recommended vigour in the prose- 
cution of the war j no hopes, or*evcn wishes of ac- 
commodation were expressed, nor were the address- 
es of either house, concaved in a more pacific strain. 
Ip the upper house, lord Lansdowne vras support- 
ed by oiily eight votes, in proposing to address his 
majesty to attempt negociations for peace. In the 
lower house, the motions of the minority for si- 
milar purposes, were successively negatived. In 
stating the arguments of both parties, on the sub- 
ject of the war, the repetition of the names of 
speakers would be' a personal, rather than politi- 
cal narrative. Nor is a mmute detail of their 
speeches of greater importance, as they only con- 
veyed, in a different form, the arguments so fre- 
quently repeated in precedinjg debates. That the 
gpvcrnment of France was stul hostile, intractable. 
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such as precluded negociatioa, was the fiwrour- 
ite apolpgy of the itiioisters friends for persevering t, 
in the-war. The oppi^easion of snsh a goyarnment, 
they asserted, must ^eediiy trt>rk itSi^wn cpie, 
an^ <colInterallyi,with the war,, accompli the views 
of thfe alhes. It would jdliyp the Tjren<^,peopJfi,:tp 
despair, and it would exhairtt; the ^erg <rf 
France by excessive exertioiu, 
shpuld be delivered from its ypkej. when a mtam 
moral goyerninent should reinsts^ good f^th and 
moderation in .that nation,then, and .not till then, 
would it be safe to repose trust in th^ treaties, or 
practicable to obtain them. 

The atrocities of the French, (it was repeated by 
opposition) were neither the true causes of the war, 
nor suiBcient excuses for its continuance. Nations 
and their governments, they argued, made treaties, 
and kept their faith, not from motives of morality, 
but for self-preservation. Did we assert that the 
French would not come to negociations ? It was 
prejudgii^ their intentions, for we had not tried 
them. it assumed that France w'ould not 

abide by treaties, because she was hostile and am- 
bitious ? She had been hostile and ambitious before, 
and yet she had kept faith in her contacts* Our 
object in the war was security }. but what, it was 
asked-, could be vmdefstood of object so yague 
and undefined? Every former war had some defi-. 
nite object, by which security might be hoped Jbr 
or attained. But in the present war, we dqjended 
for the attainment of our hop« upon a change in 
the government of our enemies-r-a change which, 
by force of arms, it, wras plainly fbipossible to effect 
— r-a change which dep^ded on France -herself to 
ac^mpli^* Did we hope to place a^ king hpon 
the throne of France? Noi®Mnisters <kirst noiii^€9i 
aypw the design. . Did; we trust for the sport of 
to prodBoe a counlrt-^evpiuticmi’ QChen 


xxuc. 
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chap: we di^tar^d otirselv^' €inbail%M In a which 
. . nw^ endure as leaig ak Frantge had 

if^n. Bnt (he res0ui«e8 ‘df ;Fiah it was 6aid| were 
tottering in thar la^t Our linaacid^ had 

predfcted the ifratsmt dbce;^ cd' thrir credit, 
treachiEToiri wh^ have so cbifl|detely 
hdsified, (he important part of ,^^Ir. Fox’s 
spee(^£^ the Session^ was 

dir^Ted^ Trti& French, it had been said, had no 
comm^ce and* no money, bat uncredited assignats 
to provide foFihrir future campaigns. But a na- 
tion, said Mr. Fox, may be so situated, it may have 
its pride and its powers so unusually excited, as to 
set at ddiance the common rules of calculation. 
This was the case of France, a nation so power- 
ful by nature, and so fertile in invention, that she 
could rely on these resources as almost inexhaust- 
ible. Their enthusiasm was'a native Hght and heat 
to the discovery and hreention of resources. Na- 
tions, with little or no money, had often over- 
whelmed their richer neighbours. The Tartars 
and Scythians had neither money nor as^^ats; yet 
they overthrew the Roman empire ; as Rome, in 
its comparative poverty, had overcome Carthage. 

Though, with scarce a hope of success, the mi- 
nority renewed their efforts againk the continuance 
of the War : the marquis of Lansdowne resumed 
dip subject in the house of peers, and displayed the 
m. ly. numerous and cogent reasons that should induce 
us to terminate a contest, so very fruitless in the 
past,and so utterly hopeless for the future. ‘ France 
(said his lordship) has shewn herself, and has been 
pronounced by the most consummate masters in 
the art of war, to fee invulii«able. However di- 
vided by' intesliae faction, she comes out against 
her enemy one and mdivisible. ' She has made her 
whole dominicHis a milkary school, Every 

mind tffh^ new ^generation is fired with the toili- 
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tary passion. The incongruous host with whom chap. 
W (5 iare now leagued against France, exhibits a very . 
different aspect. Not enthusiastic in a common 1794. 
cause, but captiously attached to their individual 
interests, interests which are equally at variance 
with each Other. Austria is ambitious, and Prussia 
is jealous of Austria ; they have no cementing 
principle of finion, but in some plan of partition, as 
that of Poland, hostile to the happiness and inte- 
rests of Europe. Spain is exhausted of her re- 
sources, and unable to support her paper credit. 
Holland, once the seat of credit, can hardly raise 
one million at double the usual interest. Russia, 
alone of the confederates, is strong and able, but 
what reason have we to expect her promises to be 
realized ? Peace, it is pretended, is not to be con- 
cluded with such men as the present rulers of 
France ; but the same plea was made for protract- 
ing the war with America, and our final conduct 
demonstrated on what falsehood the pretence was 
founded.’ With regard to that indemnity for the 
past, which, it was said, was a sme qua non, to be 
looked for in making a peace, his lordship exhorted 
parliament to reflect, that the detriment occasioned 
by,, one year’s stagnation of British industry and 
capital, was much more serious than the loss of a 
sorry island, or a settlement, which we might re- 
ceive for a compensation. 

The treaties of Britain with her different allies, 
were subjected to the notice of parliament; and 
underwent from one side of the house a variety of 
censdles. The fi^st, and most important was the 
Prussian treaty ; several circumstanfles had already 
warned the public, that real enmity between France 
and the Prussian monarch was at an end. Among 
others^ the meeting and negociatioiis of commis- 
sioners,; each of these powei^S at Frankfort, 
who came with all the forniaUty/ and conducted 
FolllTL B 
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CHAP affairs, with all the secrecy, of ambassadors, gave in- 
timation of something more serious than a pre- 
1794. tended exchange of prisoners being on the anvil. 
On the Prussian side of the negociation. General 
Kalkreuth was employed, a man deepest in the 
confidence of his sovereign. It was generally be- 
lieved in Britain, that as Pru^a had begun the 
war from a hope of dismemlrering ^t’r^ce, she 
would immediately recede from it when she saw 
that design impracticable. The court of Berlin act- 
ed on this occasion,' with its characteristical policy ; 
before it ventured to declare its intentiims to aban- 
don the coalition, it applied to the diet of Ratisbon 
for a part of the expences that would be incurred 
for the defence of Germany. In default of the 
Germanic diet. Great Britain appeared to be the 
only quarter left from which a pecuniary aid could 
be expected. To enforce the necessity of comply- 
ing with this request, the Prussian monarch made 
an open declaration to the princes of Germany en- 
gaged in the confederacy, that he found himself 
un^r the necessity of seceding from it. The rea- 
sons assigned, were the unconquerable resources 
of the French, and the exhausted state of his own. 
Mr. Pitt, on the 30 '" of April, entered on the sub- 
ject of the Prussian alliance, of the inadequate finan- 
ces of that power, and the necessity for throwing in a 
British subsidy to purchase the use of Prussian sql- 
' diers in the present contest, (at a price which he 
described as inferior to what we paid for any other 
subsidiary troops). He moved that £2.500,QOQ 
should be voted to enable the king to fulfil his en- 
gagements with Prussia. Mr. Fox proposed re- 
duemg the sum to one million and a half. He re- 
probated prodigality tow^ards an ally so faithless as 
the king of Prussia. We had taken up arms (he 
a8serte|i)» as the accessories of that prinep; but 
Frederick had jutfally made ,U8 prificipak in the 
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qv’arrel, and now extorted from us the price of our chaP; 
imprudence in standing at the head of the alliance, , 
by obliging us to be also the paymasters of the *794. 
whole. Mr. Fox’s motion was negatived by a ma- 
jority of 101, 

Thus at the lO Qgte nt of his retiring from a prin- 
cipal to a sufa|id^li|hare in the war, the king of' 
Prussia was entit^ffoy a vote of the British parlia- 
rh^t, to receive no less a sum than ^ 2 , 500 , 000 : 
in consideration of this, he engaged to famish the 
combined armies with 60,000 men ; but this engage- 
ment, in the eye of impartial politicians, was rendered 
almost nu^tory by one conditional clause, that the 
troops were to be commanded solely by a general 
appointed by the king of Prussia himself. Thus, 
it exclusively depended upon him to regulate the 
motion of these troops, which at his uncontrculed 
option were to be made useful or not. This treaty 
was finally concluded and signed at the Hague, by 
the ministers of • Great Britain and Holland, the 
latter power agreeing to supply 3 & 400,000 of the 
expence. 

In the midst of such expensive preparations on 
the continent, a very serious quarrel threatened to 
aggravate the distresses of the country from another 
quarter. After the breaking out of the war, it 
had been judged a propm* step by govemmait to 
detain all the corn cargoes of American ve^els in 
our harbours, and to appropriate them to the 
public use, on paying a reasom^e price to the 
owners. In the month of Nov^ber following, 
an order was issued for seizii^J all ^hnerican ves- 
sels carrying provisions afid sfofos-to the French 
colonies. More tha^ 600 Amerkatt Vessels 
consequently sieaed. Tlwi enforcing this orafer, 
the seizute of $ome forts > on the' boundaries 
of Canada, which had been ceded to America by 
the peace of 1783 , and the stfost^ce of ter^jaii 

B"2" 
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€HAi*. conferences, which Lord Dor^ester, the governor, 
of Canada, was known to maintain with the Jndian 

1794. chiefs, who were least friendly to. the United states, 
raised a violent ferment in the minds of the Ameri- 
can multitude, who were generally , inspired with 
a political dislike to the since the com- 

mencement of the war. . . ,l|l||pieriean;.^overn- 
ment laid an embargo on th^jjl^fiBh ships m . their 
harbours for thirty ^ys; beyefi|4j||)is step they 
not retalhtei nor yield to harsher measures, in 
compliance with the smgry turbulence of the public. 
Mr. John Jay, the chief justice of the United sites’, 
repaired to England in the summer of 1794 , and 
complained, in the name of America, of the injuries 
we have mentioned, as well as of the frequent vio- 
lence done to American seamen, who were pressed 
on pretence of being English. The answer of the 
British minister fortunately produced conciliation. 

The accustomed subject of the slave trade was 
resumed during the present session. As the house 
had already shewn a disposition to authorize its 
graudual abckUtion, Mr. Wilberforce urged them 
, to commence, by abolishing that part of the trade 
whicii supplied the islands and territories of fo- 
reigners with slaves. But in every motion respect- 
ing this aboniinable traffic, the decsion of parlia- 
ment may be already anticipated to be r^ection. 

The result of some trials for sedition in Scotland, 
had interested the public mind, more from the publi- 
city of the offences and the; severity of the punish- 
ment, than the individual importance of the offenders. 
Messrs. Mjuir and Fysche Palmer, the former an 
advocate at tlfeBi^ttish b^, the l^tfer an Unitarian 
: preacher, had been sent^ced the preced- 

ing year for sedition, {he Wgh xourt of justi- 
ciary in Sc^land,\tb tra^f^atiqn bay. 

Socm tdt^iSiSeveral delegate of a seditious, assem- 
.bly, assuming the s^e of the British convention. 
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were sent«iced by the same court, and underwent chap. 
the same punishment. The necessity of restraining ■ ^ ‘ 

the licentiousness of such men, and intimidating 1794. 
their obscure adherents by an exemplary punish- 
ment, was universally admitted; but the severity 
of having doomed them to transportation, was re- 
garded by many as a stretch of legal authority on 
the part of the Sc|||Kish judges. If this opinion be 
just, it must particularly apply to the case of Muir, 
whose guilt does not appear, from the severest 
strictures on his conduct, to have called for a 
sentence, little short in severity of the last rigour 
of the law. The case of these unfortunate men 
was warmly espoused by the minority in both 
houses of parliament. Mr. Adams ^ave notice, in 
the house of commons, of his intention to propose 
some alteration in the criminal law of Scotland ; 
particularly to procure the facility of appeal, from 
the decisions of the justiciary court. Mr. Dundas, 
and the lord advocate, strenuously resisted the 
proposal, and insisted that the English laws were 
not sufficiently severe, in the punishment of sedi- 
tion, nor at all applicable with propriety to the 
cases of the Scottish conspirators ; on the rejection 
of the minority motions, Mr. Ktt introduced a biU, 
which put an end to all discussion on the subject ; 
a bill which declared that the criminal code respect- 
ing sedition, was unexceptionable in its present state, 
and ought to suffer no alteration. 

There were at this time, two great political so- 
cieties in England, the one styled fhe Society 
for constitutional information ; the other, which 
was the more numerous, the Goj^^re^bnding so- 
ciety. The avowed object of both, was a r^rm 
in parliamentary r^resen^tion ; but fer deeper 
and more dangwrotts designs were ascribed to the 
latter, which admitted the lowest classes of tho 
people. The charge, might be justly applicable 
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c*A?. to some of its members, bus &e designs of the 
. majority were |at>bably more Harmless. 

' By keejang a watchful eye over those meetings, 

it was not mfficult for government, to estabh^ 
proofs of thdr Iketirious language ; and by an ex- 
aggerated interjwetation of their views, to infer, 
widi some piaudibility, the existence of a conspiracy, 
for throwing the nation into bloodshed and confu- 
sion. The most dbnoxious circumstance in their 
conduct, was the connection they maintained with 
the Scottish convention, and their known intention 
to summon a meeting in England, for the same law- 
less designs. After the trial and condemnation of the 
leaders of the Scottish convention, it was thought 
expedient to arrest the principal members of the 
London corresponding society ; and, to impress 
the public with a magnificent idea of the danger, 
they were committed to the Tower, not for humble 
sedition, but for high treason. 

On the 21“ of May, the introduction of a mes- 
sage from the crown by Mr. Dundas, describing 
to the commons the alarming danger of treasonable 
societies, and of conspiracies against the reign of 
order and government, gave occasion to Mr. Pitt 
to propose a preventive remedy for the case, which 
was, to suspend the habeas corpus act. The ne- 
cessity of so strong a measure, Mr. Pitt illustrated 
by the papers of the obnoxious societies, which, 
he had laid before a committee of the com- 
mons, and had bem made the subject of a formal 
W^rt. The committee gave it as their opinion, 
that a plan had b^en fonned^ smd was in forward- 
ness, to assi^nble a oo&vea^n^ of which the evi- 
dent object was, to oppose and supai^ede the 
a^<»ity of par^^nmit. The miiustm* {woposed 
accordingly, to arm the executive power with sufii- 
deiateaei^, to prevent the execution of such an 
^empt. The rqjort of the committee, Mr. Pitt 
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addedj made it appear, that ams had been cmai> 
actually procured and distributed by those societies, 

The minister’s motion was idjiy seconded by Mr. 
Burke, Mr. Canning, and Mr. Wyndham. 

Mr. Fox, Mr. Sneridan, and other leaders of 
the opposition, d^recated the adopuon <rf this im- 
perious measure, which was only, (if ever) excus- 
able in cases of the utmost peril and necessity. 

What was there, they asked, in the plan of a con- 
vention, so deeply treasonable? Conventions never, 
until this present period, had been called unconsti- 
tutional. The convention proposed by ri forming 
societies, might be in itself unworthy to be encour- 
aged, but it would be dangerous for a house of 
commons, the immediate guardians of the rights 
of their fellow subjects, to declare it illegal. To 
pretend alarm at the designs of the convention, 

(thv'y said), was mere affectation. Were such a 
meeting to pretend resistance to government, their 
efforts would be rather objeoO of derision than of 
dread. As to the report of the manufacturing and 
distribution of arms, the minority, with great jus- 
tice observed, that if the real and sincere object of 
these politicians (speaking of them as a apeiety), 
had been to procure reformation b> force of arms, 
something like an adequate store of weapons would 
have been found in thejr possession. All the boast- 
ed inquisition of government, by means of espion- 
age, and by making the spies themselves proposers 
of sanguinary' projects, had been to produce eighf- 
een pike he^s, ten battle axes, and twenty sword 
blades ; an armory prepared for encountering and 
destroying the British govenunest. Such an in- 

^ U appeared evidently, on the view* than to be able to divulge a 
trial of Watt, who was executed at more important plot to the lord 
Edinburgh, that he had started the advocate j that no mention f arms 
proposal of bloodshed, and drawn would have be.£n otherwise made, 
a wcdk and wrongheaded associate, even in that seditious society. 

Downie, into it, with no other 
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CHAP, significant disqjveiy, evid^j^iSfiew^di that scarce 

XXIX. more than one despicable hi^^dual,?^ had been ac- 
lively concerned in the insurrectional views of 
the refornung societi^;i^ . and open 

pnrpose of the coire^onding society, was parlia- 
rnentary reform ; the very same object for which 
Mr. Pitt had associated with some present reformers, 
at a recent period of. Ms life. Imprudent, and even 
seditious language, might have been held in these 
meetings ; if so, the laws were adequate to punish 
sedition ; but to suspend the act, % which Eng- 
lishmen held security for their lives and liberties, 
.was to wound, perhaps mortally, the vital princi- 
ple of the constitution. The issue of a long and 
warm debate* was the diird reading of the bill, and 
a promissory address .to the crown, that vigorous 
measures should be adopted for resisting the growth 
of treason. 

Some time after the decision of the bill, followed 
the interesting trials of the arrested. These were, 
■—Thomas Hardy, secretary to the corresponding 
society j the celebrated vjohn Home Tooke ; J. A. 
Bonney, Stuairt Kyddj Jeremiah Joyce, Thomas 
Wardeli, Thomas Holcroft, John Richter, Mat- 
thew Moore, John Thelwall, R. Hodson, John 
Baxter, and John Martin. The first person tried 
was Mr. Hardie. His trial began with a long 
statement of nine overt acts of treason. The 
speeches of Messrs. Erskine and Gibbs, in Ms de- 
fence, were considered as the highest specimens of 
professional knowledge and eloquence*. The pub- 
lic was Jbud in congratulating the forcible and ef- 
fective manner m. wMch they silenced every at- 
t^pt to establish the&tal doctrine constructive 
treason. Hardy’s trial lasted for eight days, during 
wMch, theanxMty of the public was wrought to a 
pitch above the consequence of the individual. 
A pmciple of public justice was at stake, 'and 
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never was the joy of a cottwnuniiy more oj)enly ex- chap. 
pressed, tlian when thfe jury acquitted him. Had xxix. 
the crime of constructive treason led Hardy to the 
scaffold, a precedent would have been established, 
of deadly import to the existence of Brithh Kb^rty- 
Even the) who had been most alarmed by Puttiourss 
of the vast strength of the seditious party, were now 
gratified by the mscovery, that its power and mbans 
to eflect the purposes imputed to it, were too incon- 
siderable to excite any reasonable apprehensions. 

The successes of the French arms at the close 
of 1 793, as well as during the course of the suc- 
ceeding year, had obliterated the lofty ideas once 
cherished by the coalition. Defence, much more 
than conquest, became the object of the most sens- 
ible of the allied nations ; and the ruling powers 
of Britain, instead of announcing triumphs to the 
public, were now obliged to prepare them for the 
eventual prospect of a French invasion. On the 
6'” of May, Mr. Pitt made a motion for augment- 
ing tlie militia ; and to this he added another im- 
portant proposal, which was, to levy a volunteer 
force ol horse and foot in every county, for secur- 
ing the internal peace, and aiding the defence of 
the island again.'<t external invasion. 

Previous to the mention of this latter proposal 
in parliament, the piinister circulated a recom- 
mendation of these volunteer associations to the 
lieutenants of the difterent counties, which, in ef- 
fect, amounted to a requisition ; as the subscrip- 
tions were immediately filled up by all the depend- 
ants of goverrimeilt, and no choice was left to the 
inhabitants, but to enrol themsek es at the orders 
of the lord-lieutenant, or be held out as marked 
and disaffected individuals.* The procedure of nu- 

^ Notice was publicly gxvcri in be considered as to gp- 

tlic papers, that those who did not YWKKXwrw, 
comply With tins direction, would 
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citAP- nisters, (even i|u8 length in the business), widiout 
■ the sanction of paiiianumt, was condemned by the 
1794. opposition of the house, as a breach of the -consti- 
tution $ shice the levying of every aid to govern- 
ment, was the express luid sacred trust of the le- 
gislattire. The ministry pleaded precedents of 
similiar leiries during former wars, in particular, 
during the American war, when a vote of the house 
of commons bad put their legality beyond all ques- 
tion. Mr. tox in'-isted, that the precedent allud- 
ed to, was totally irrclevanti The contributions 
during the American war were truly voluntary, as 
no official authority had prompted them ; but in 
the present case, it was plain, that the executhe 
power had deitonded jsecuniary assistance from the 
people, without the intervention of parliament, 
which, if established as a precedent, would go to 
- annihilate the highest privilege of the national re- 
presentation. All die motions of opposition on 
this bead, were unsuccessful. 

The militia and volunteer bills were followed by 
another, for permitting the French emigrants to be 
embodied in his majest} ’s service, and to receive 
commissions from our government, after taking 
the oath of allegiance. The number of those 
foreigners, whom ministers proposed to permit be- 
ing quartered in England, ■v.fls at first unlimited. 
It may be noticed as an unaccustomed success o the 
npnister’s opponents, that hir. Sheridan obtained a 
vote from the house, that their number, suffered to 
serve in England, should not exceed five thousand. 

The indefatigable, though snudl minority, still 
persisted in exhoi^ing to c^>en a negociation, and 
attempt the restoration of peace. On the SO"* 
ctf May, the duke of Bedford proposed a scries of 
resolutions in the peersj for this purpose. After a 
retrospect erf the chief events which had led to the 
beginning and continuance of the war, he called 





sr 

on the house to the situation 

of affairs, and to consider, tndttt jhope^ we could 
indulge of compelling France to our 

terms. The fintt ostoa^Ie motive of #)|i war, Jiad 
been to assert the right our allies to |aidga- 
tion of the Schddt/SOd to protect them^ji^on a 
French invasioa* ends were onde 

plished ; but^ of proposing peace in the 

moment of success, we prolonged the contest. 
What was now the object of the war ? A footer 
government in Frtmce. ‘ Let us look back,’ (said 
the noble speaker), ^ to the history of the French 
revolution, and we ^baH^'ind, that its worst ex> 
cesses, its bitterest evils, have sprung hx>ia that 
very interference of for^gn povitrs, which siftiS 
meant to dictate a govemm^C to that natihh. It 
was the fury roused in France by the manifestoes 
of tyrannical invaders, which chiefly contributed to 
fan the Are of republicanism, and to consume the 
last rcmnmts of its monarchy. Our alliances are 
weakening day by day, or rather cemverting into 
burdens on our finances. Russia has only pro- 
mised. Prussia, that led us into the war, will only 
act as an auxiliary at the price of an enormous sub- 
sidy. Spain, Portugal, and Sardinia, have done 
nothing ; and Austria, though the most deeply 
interested in the contest, is fast approaching to a 
situation, in which she will require the support of 
our subsidies.’ As to the necessity of supposing 
a war for the sake of repelling French principles 
from the country, the duke regarded the argu- 
ment as so gross and false a libel on the sense and 
loyalty of Englishmen, as to merit no smnous re- 
futation. The answers of administration were still 
founded on the impossibility of negociati'ng with 
such a government as that of France, and the hope 
of farther events in the war being more ausjncious 
to the coalition. The pacific motions of the min- 
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CHAP, ority, continued father to record, than to influence 
. the complfxion pafKamentary opinion. 

XJS 4 . The supplies for the present year were very great 
and.espendve. Eighty.five thousand seamen, and 
an hundred and seventy-five thousand landsmen 
were voted. Besides the usual ways and means, 
there was a loan of elevoi nuUions. The new 
taxes were imposed on Britislf and foreign spirits, 
on bricks and tiles, slates, ci^wn and plate glass, 
on papers, and on the licences of attorneys. 

In the summer, a treaty was concluded between 
Great Britain and America, tending powerfully to 
promote the political amity, and commercial bene- 
fit of both countries. Several changes were made 
in the administration, making room for those whigs, 
who had seceded from Mr. Fox at the commence- 
ment of the war. Lord Fitzwilliam was made 
viceroy of Ireland, the duke of Portland third se- 
cretary of state, Mr. Windham secretary at war, 
and earl Spencer first lord of the admiralty. 

On the 21*' of July both houses of parliament 
were prorogued. 

As the campaign of 178.3, however prosperous 
in its comwencemenf, had terminated inauspicious- 
ly for the allies, the courts of London and Vienna 
adopted every measure that could give energy to 
their operations in the opening campaign. Colonel 
Mack, an officer high in the emperor’s confidence, 
came to England to concert along with the British 
mimstry a plan of muted operations ; and the em- 
peror to obviate all disputes among the allies about 
precedency in command, appeared in the Nether- 
lands at the head of his own troops. 

The armies of the allies were thus computed : 
— ^Prince Cobourg’s force, 1 40,000 ; the army of 
the duke of York, 40,000 ; army of the Dutch, 
20,000 ; Austrian army on the Rhine, 60,000 ; 
the Pi'ussian army, 64,000 ; the army of the cm- 
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pire, 20,000; the army of C<^<fe»f!lW,000. -fft ^ ap. 
all, 356,000. The repuhllcaiii" arrmes hftii to op- . ^ 

pose to these,-r-the army of the iiortl)^,^0$0dp ; lys* 
the armies of the Rhine and MoselIe,^n ttumber 
280,000 ; of the Alps, amounting to 60^000 ; of 
the eastern I^reneeS; ' to 80,000 ; of fee south, 

60,000 ; of the* 80,000. In all, 780;,OGO 

men. On the side dC the"" allies there xha k lilglf 
state of discipline, '^d the inspiring presence of an 
Imperial leader to promise union and success tO . 
their arms, and to counterbalance inferior num- 
bers. The French had no apparent disadvantage 
to weaken the effectiveness of ^eir ihiumern 
able hosts, but a want of those m|tet3<ds of war- 
fare, from which the dominion offlRfitaSh pter the 
ocean, and the hostility of sutToundihg nations ne- 
cessarily cut them off, and a scitrcity of ffre arms 
for such a levy as modem Ehrope bad' never seen 
collected. For the supply of arms to the com- 
batants, all the forges in France were instantly set 
to work, all the precious metals that djuld be 
found in churches and cathedrals were confiscated 
for the funds of the republic, while the bells of 
the same places were melted down into cannon. 

The military council, under the direction of Car- 
not, chalked out the mighty plans of a campaign, 
extending from tha German sea to the Mediter- 
ranean ; and, to use the words of th®ir country- 
men, organized victory. The balloon was ys^ 
to reconnoitre whole provinces and armies of the 
enemy, to count their numbers smd watch their 
motions. The telegraph commmncated orders 
and information with the rapidity of light. Ex- 
perimental philosophy was put in requisition to re- 
plenish magazines, and to temper the edge of the 
sword. Nor did the gentler arts of music and 
poetry altogether abandon this scene of ferocity ; 
but assuming an aspect like the times to which 
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OHAP. idWfetered, produced some of those war songs 
. ' . of «be*ty which accompanied the march of the rc- 

pS^fibms, |md were chanted in the very moment 
ofbatttle. 

The Austrians, British, Dutch, Hanoverians, 
and Hesaans, to the numbfer of 187,000, were re- 
viewed by the emperor on the heights of Gateau, 
oft IS*** of April. On ‘the following day the 
combined army, dividing into eight columns, at- 
tacked the French before Landrecies, who were 
strongly posted to resist the siege. Two of these 
columns were commanded by the duke of York 
«md Sir WUliaim Erskinc, and one of them by the 
emperor in person. The action was continued 
over an immense extent of ground. It was long 
and severely coateited. At last the bravery of the 
allies prevailed, and ‘the important posts before 
Landrecies were carried. But so signal an advant- 
age did not prevent the French from returning, 
with their usual impetuosity, and attacking next 
day the hereditary prince of Orange, who stood 
his ground, however, at the head of the Dutch 
troops so firmly, as to drive them back. Three 
days after* they assaulted the outposts of Prince 
Cobourg ; and by the aid of Sir Robert l^owrio’s 
brigade of British cavalry, were forced to a similar 
retreat. 

Exasperated at these failures, they were ga- 
thering in great force near Cambray, when 
the duke of York anticipated their designs ; and 
on the 24'** put a large body of them to the 
route. In a renewed encounter the next day, 
they again left the^ field to the British. In both 
battles they were computed to have lost fJOOO men, 
and 30 pieces of cannon. The division of the 
emperor repulsed them in a similar assault ; but 
here the tide of victory was again turned. Pichi- 
gru fell upon Clairfait at his posts of Moncron, on 
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the 29“ of the same month, and after a.day of * Chap. 
much bloodshed, the Austrians were over^elm- 
ed. -This defeat was immediately foUowed by the ,^ 94 . 
loss of Courtray and Menin. 

During these transactions in the west, Jourdai^ 
had gained a still more signal victory over Beaulieu, 
in the duchy of Luxemburg, in a battle which 
lasted two entire days. The news of this victory 
had just arrived, to animate the emulation of Mchi- 
gru, when his army, to the number of 30,000, 
bore down upon the duke of York at Toumay, 
with the evident design of turning his wings, and 
by breaking the' line of the allies to involve the 
British between two fires. The steadiness of the 
British? once more frustrated their attmpt, and 
drove them back with the loss of 3000 men. A 
more unfortunate conflict took place at Courtray, 
in which the Austrians, under Clairfait, could not 
resist the enemy’s numbers and enthusiasm, but 
were driven in such confusion that it was with dif- 
ficulty they saved Ghent, Brussels, and Ostend, 
from falling immediately into the hands of the 
conquerors. 

Flushed by these successes, the French ventur- 
ed across the Sambre, and obliged General Kau- 
nitz to retreat ; but in a few days the Austrians ral- 
lied, and gained a memorable victory on the 16"* 
of May, by which the enemy were agtun pursued 
across, and' hopes arose that the ftde of the csnn- 
paign might be favourably decided by a general 
attack upon all their posts in the Netherlands. 

But what had befallen the French at the opening of 
the campaign, now happened l!b the allies. 'Fhe 
plan they had formed fpr Ae execution of their 
designs was betrayed to the French and by that 
treachery completely frustrated. 

. During the night of the 1 6"* of May, the allies 
advanced in five divisions to attack the republican 
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CHAP, posts ori tbe banks of the Mayne. Two divisions 
, . were to force a passage over the river ; but on 

37^ arriving at their destination were so overwhelmed 
i with fatigue that they could merely cross the river ^ 
without being able to advance forward. Another 
division found the enemy so well prepared that 
they made a rapid retreat, without risking an en- 
gagement. 

The two divisions, headed by General Otto and 
the duke of York, were successful in carrying the 
posts which were assigned to them ; but the suc- 
cess of the day was on the whole insufficient for 
the allies ; and the next their defeat was complete. 
The duke of York and General Otto’s corps, at- 
tacked by numbers immensely superior ,to their 
own, with difficulty word saved from total slaughter 
or capture, llis royal higlmess vas on the point of 
being taken prisoner. The troops of Cobourg 
and the Emperor shared the same fate. The pre- 
cise loss of the allies in the battle which was fought 
near Turcoign was never satisfactorily ascertained ; 
but it must have been very great. The British 
troops alone lost 1000. 

In con^quence of the battle of Turcoign, Pichi- 
gru became again the assailant ; and pouring his 
prodigious numbers on the allies, to the amount 
(it was computed'^ of 200,0;'0 men, determined 
to possess himself of Tournay. The 'Attempt was 
made ^ and the neighbourhood Tournay wit- 
nessed a fresh and general combat on the 22** of 
May. On this occasion the bravery of the allies 
repelled the attack. The British troops, particu- 
larly Fox^s brigade, signalized their gallantry, by 
carrying'the villsige of Pohtechin from the republi- 
cans at the point of the bayonet. The battle of 
Tournay cost the French no less than ]0,(KX> 
men. After this important battle, the enemy 
twice forced the passage of the Sambre, and were 

3 
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twice defeated in pitched battles 'wdtlilh the space chap. 
of a fortnight, first by Prince Kaunitz, atnd after- xxix. 
•wards by the hereditary prince of Orange. But 
undismayed " by these defeats, they crossed the 
river a third time before the middle of June, with 
fresh reinforcements, and storming the Austrian 
camp at Bretignies, prepared to besiege that city. 

During these severe contests the Roberspierrian 
tyranny in France was at its darkest pitch. The 
26 '*' of May was signalized by that savage decree, 
by which the convention ordered no quarter to be 
given to English or Hanoverian soldiers. The 
duke of York’s address to his troops, on this oc- 
casion, was worthy of British humanity. The 
French themselves had too much prudence, and 
we -may believe, for the credit of human nature, 
too much humanity, to obey the order. 

In maritime Flanders, Clairfait sustained a de- 
feat from Pichigru ; and Ypres surrendered to June ;; 
Moreau, who had but lately left the profession of 
a lawyer for the army, and shewed the earnest of 
his future glory at the first outset of his military 
career. General Jourdain having captured the 
garrison of Charleroi, and joining the rest of his 
forces to the besieging army, advanced to Fleurs, 
where in one pitclted battle he decided the fate of 
the Netherlands. Tlfe battle lasted from morning 
till sunset. At night the combined armies fell 
back on Marbois and Nivelles, with an intent. If 
possible, to cover Namur. In consequence of 
their defeat the allies were forced to .abandon all 
their strongest positions. Bruges„Toumay, Mons, 
Oudenarde, and finally Namur, were left without 
protection. The British army participated in the 
general loss and embarrassmmt of the vanquished : 
they were so inclosed that all cmi^unication with 
Ostend was cut off. In this emergency, the earl 
of Moira'was requested by ministry, on learning 
FoL HI. G 
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cHA^‘*the parUcms ikte oftheduk^ of York, to repail* 
■ with several regiments, then lying in Southamp- 
* 794 . ton, and cut open a communication with his royal 
highness. Led by this gallant nobleman, a little 
arm^' of the !l|]^lish penetrated from the coast of 
maritime FlanaS*s, as far- as the main army of 
, their countryme®. The duke of York, however, 
found it necessary to retreat across the Meuse, and 
withdraw into ipfolland. Prhice Cobourg still en- 
deavouring td protect the Netherlands after the 
battle of Fleurs, engaged the enemy once more at 
Mons, where he found himself unable to resist 
their reiteratedeittacks, and was obliged to abandon 
that place ; and again at Soignes, when in spite of 
his numerous artillery, the French rushed in with 
fixed bayonets, carried his entrenchments, and 
completely routed the Austrians. The French en- 
tered Brussels on the 9'** of July ; and it was now 
evident that the Low countries were for ever lost to 
the house of Austria. 

Jourdain having been victorious on the Sambre, 
as Pichigru was upon the Scheldt, the French de- 
termined to recover all the frontier towns lately 
belonging to France. General Sherer appeared 
before Landrecies, and reduced it to the necessity 
of surrendering on the 1.5* of July. Quesnoy, 
Valenciennesj and Conde, surrendered in the course 
pf the succeeding month. The booty obtained in 
the two lastnplaces was very valuable ; but the vic- 
tories obtained by the republicans were disgraced 
by the indiscriminate massacre,' in cold blood, of 
all the emigrants;, who were found. 

Oeiierad Glaitfait being once more overpower- 
ed: in a pitched iKMtlebn the 15* of September, 
•was diiven before the troops of General Kleber out 
of Louvain. At the commencement of October 
The Austrians across the Rhine, • and 

. their conquerors ^^e put in possession of Ilerve, 
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Malmedy, and Spa. Ill a allies had 

no other place on the left bai* ^,tll*^Jf.hine than 
Mentz. 

Pichigru pursuing the duke York into Hol- 
land, came up with the adv^iltbed guards of the 
British troops on the banks of Ae Domn^l* An 
action was thus commenced at Boxtel, by the event 
of which the French were enabled to cross the 
river. General Abercrombie ^in vain attempted 
with the reserve to recover the possession of its 
banks. Increasing in numbers after every defeat, 
tlie French continued to gain the amount of 80,000 
men ; while the army of his roy;al highness suffer- 
ed a diminution at every step. This portion of the 
allied troops accordingly retreated across the Maese, 
leaving Bois-le-duc, Bergen-op-zoom, and Breda, 
without a protecting army. The first of these 
places was invested during Ae month of Septem- 
ber. As the country had been inundated, and the 
flood greatly increased by the rains, it v as a mat- 
ter of astonishment even to the captors, that it 
consented to capitulate on the 10‘*‘ of the follow- 
ing month. His royal highness awajftng the in- 
vaders, occupied a strong position in the neigh- 
bourhood of PufHech, to which point the French 
bore down upon him in folir columns, and after 
driving in his advanced posts, and severely engag- 
ing the main army, obliged him to retire across 
the Waal. Venloo was the next place of import- 
ance that attracted the operations of Ae French : 
it capitulated to a small army under .General Lau- 
rent, on 28'“ of October. Ma^^tricht surrendered 
to General Kleber within seven days. 'Die duke 
of York co-operating with the besieged garrison -of 
Nimeguen, enabled them to resist until .the Eng- 
lish were obliged to abandon all connection with 
that place, and leave only their piquets behind 
them. Notwithstanding that Ae rigour of the win- 
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CHAP, ter seison wa8’^Mii®S»' commenced, preparations were 
. made by the'j fa | i^ ,to push their victories during 

1794. the winter. 

The victoifi^ df the French on the Rhine, 
though the num$IBi%of the combatants were fewer, 
were equally fatsl* «p^th those in Holland and Flan- 
ders. Field-maWlhal Mollendorf, the successor of 
the duke of Brunswick in the command of the 
Prussians, had indeed some temporary successes, 
and drove the qdfemy behind the Lauter ; but a 
few weeks had not elapsed, when the whole posts 
of the allies werd- assaulted with greater numbers 
and fresh enthusiawn. By the battle of Edickhof- 
fin, and the subsequent encounters that followed 
close upon that action, an extent of territory, sixty 
miles in length, was abandoned to the conquerors, 
and the ancient jealousies between the vanquished 
revi\ ed with increased ardour. By this scries of 
victories, the French were enabled to seize on 
Treves. The Palatinate too was over-run, rather 
than conquered, during the autumnal season ; and 
all the ripe fruits of the harvest confiscated for 
the use pf the republican armies. The mem- 
bers of the Germanic body seemed now to be 
anxiously bent on a peace. The elector palatine, 
part of whose dominiens were in possession of the 
enemy, expressed his wishes on the subject, in an 
official declaration. The elector of Mentz pro- 
posed to ask the mediation of Sweden, as a guar- 
rantee to the treaty of Wesphalia : the ministers 
of Treves, Cologne, and Bavaria, acceded to a 
negociation. Frederick William, as elector of 
Brandenburgh, testified his approbation of the 
measure ; and the emperor himself did not openly 
oppose it. 

While fortune thus favoured the enemy by land, 
it was reserved for the British navy to vindicate its 
glory on the other element. On the 2‘* of May, 



Lord Howe set sail with the C^ffi^fleet from chap. 
Helens, and after a cniize of wpOTS|W€g»daiys, des> ^ 
cried the grand fleet of Francej'^w^whaa put to sea 
ten days before, under vice- admiral .^iljiJiret Joyeuse, 
with orders from the republic to)r^-otect their ex** 
pected supplies from Americf^^^h at the Jri^k of 
a battle. On the 28 ^*" at eigSitlii^the morning, the 
hostile fleets descried each othei**- Admiral Pasley 
was detached to attack the rear of the enemy, and 
a conflict ensued, in which thre^j^f our line was en- 
gaged with their rearmost ships, but without pro- 
ducing a capture on either side^ Next day, at May 39. 
nearly the same hour, while the French again ap- 
peared to windward. Lord Ho^IJ; gave orders for 
passing their line to gain the weather gage j but 
failing in the attempt, he gallantly broke through 
their line, and obtained his object. The French 
admiral again tacked by signal, and a distant and 
indecisive cannonade was for some time maintained. 

A thick fog, during the night and the following! 
day, prevented the immediate renewal of the ac- 
tion. On the dawn of the 1®' of June, the French 
displayed their whole line ranged in order of bat- 
tle to leeward, and seemed to provoke the contest. 

They numbered twenty-seven ships of the line, and 
ten corvettes and frigates ; while the force of lord 
Howe amounted to Jtwenty-five ships of the line, 
and thirteen inferior vessels. At the first sight of 
the enemy, a signal from the admirals ship gjtve 
orders for the crews of all the fleet to go to break- 
fast, and in half an hour more, the signal for close 
action was suspended from the Royal Charlotte. 

By ten o’clock ih the morning, the commander had June 1. 
been brought in his own ship along side of the 
French admiral, and while the other captains of 
our fleet either penetrated the enemy’s hne and got 
to leeward, or took advantageous positions to wind- 
ward, a close and terrible action commenced, 

C .'3 
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hecame s® jW4ent, that in fifty minutes from 
1794 . the opening thp jitetion in the centre, Villaret- 
Joyeuse crot;<^I^Milj[ his canvass for flight, and was 
followed by cve^^essel of his line that was not 
completely dis^^tid. Two eighty, and five 
seventy-four gu^S^ijiS remained in- the power of 
the victors, but tme of the latter went down soon 
after she was taken possession of. The loss of the 
French was estin^fd at 3000 killed and wounded. 
Our own fell short of 1000. Lord Ilow-e return- 
ed with his pri^iep, to receive the well merited ap- 
plauses of his country, which was amply expressed 
to all the distingnifehed officers of the Ilec t ; while 
the French nation, hearing no accounts of the ac- 
tion except through the turgid falsehoods of Bar- 
rcrc, who announced it as a triumph over the navy 
of England, had at least to congratulate theni- 
s(hcs on one salutary effect of their resistance, 
which was, the salvation of a fleet of merchant- 
ment, ICO in number, estimated at the value of 
millions, and arriving at a period when the fai *ine 
of a desolated country called for instant supplies, 
"fheir grand fleet, how'ever, did not venture to 
furnish Barrere with another subject of triumph, 
but permitted Lord IIowc to cruize m defiance 
around their coasts, and instead of niak-ng cap- 
tures, they lost five additional ships of the line. 

Apr.! zs- A short time before the memorable l“ of Jime, 
Sir John Borlase Warren had signalized himself by 
the defeat of a small squadron in an engagement 
off Guernsey, in which four sail were captured alter 
two ho|irs close fighting, and some hours of pur- 
suit. TowaVds the end of summer he pursued fiv e 
others off Scilly, and driving them under the bat- 
teries of GameUe rocks, would have proceeded to 
bum them ; bu^ with a generosity worthy of his 
courage, abstained from the last rigours of vVar 
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against an unfortunate’ enemy^ whose wounded chap. 
could not have been savedf had W their '^ves- 

f ds on fire. Several combats of?j|^l!^*shijt>s dis- "'*1794'^ 
layed during the campaign, the fi^e superiority 
of our seamen, in a most illustUffioUS'' light. Of 
these the action of Captain Nagle the Artois with 
the Revolution^e, and others,^ m^^ be mendoned^- 
The loss of the Alexander, of sw^nt\ -foul: guns, 
was an unfortunate event, but dilF not tarnish the 
reputation of the British arms, though the unusual 
spectacle of such a prize, was ridpunded through 
France as an immortal achievement, This vessel, nov. 
which had parted from the division of admiral 
liligh, and could not rejoin it, was attacked off 
Brest by three French se\ enty-fours, whom she 
engaged, and resisted for two hours, and when her 
lower masts w^ere on the point of going by the 
board, reluctantly struck to this irresistible- dis- 
parity. 

'fhe ascendancy of dur navy in the Mediteri 
rancan, pointed out the annexation of Corsica a^ 
practicable achievement, which might in some de- 
gree console us for the loss of Toulon. The at- 
tachment of Paoli to our cause, was a circumstance 
peculiaidy favourable to the design. L6rd Hood 
accordingly sailed on the 24 *'’ of January from the 
bay of Hieres, with a fleet of sixty sail, a con- 
siderable force of his majesty's troops, and the fu- 
gitive royalists of Toulon. The capture of an 
island strongly fortified by nature and art, and.in 
which a strong proportion of the inhabitants were 
attached to the French, was not accomplished with- 
out serious difficulty and delay. It occupied the 
exertions of our troops from tn8ir first atteihpts on 
the tower of Mortella in. the month of February, 
till the capture of Calvi, the capital, which held out 
till August. The different forte and batteri^ of 
Fprnclli, Fiorenzo, arid Bostia, stopd severe and re- 
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CHAP, peated attaches firif^ewTaders* and it was not dll 
■ , - |l;^e t^ted talents a 'Kelson, a Moore, and a 

1^794. r Steuart, had been «gnalized in this scene of war^ 
i&re, that the invasion was crowned with success, ^ 
|3alvi stood a dl^ of fifty-one days. On the sur- 
f^ouler of the ^Htd^ a general consulta was assent, 
^bled at Conte, wdPaoli was elected president of 
the pepfesentad^. I^e union of Corsica with 
the thidsh crown was voted by their native parlia- 
ment, and a consdtudon, containing many valu- 
able privileges to the inhabitaints, was offered in 
return on the part of the British sovereign by the 
viceroy. Sir Gilbert Elliot, (now Lord Minto). 

Though the attempt of our arms on Martinico 
had fail^ during the former year, the plan of re- 
ducing the French West Indies was not abandoned. 
An army of 500 men, commanded by Sir Charles 
Grey, protected by the fleet of Sir John Jarvis, 
sailing for the West in the end of 1795, reduced 
IMartinique, after a gaQant resistance under the 
gbneralissimo of the French in those quarters, Roch- 
Match!i 5 . ambeau. The English soon after made themselves 
masters of S'. 1 uc'i and Guadaloupe, with its de- 
pendencies, the Saints, Marie Galante, and Desi- 
derade. 

In the midst of this successful career, our troops 
were afflicted by the dreadful visitation of the yel- 
low fever. It was during the prevalence of this 
epidemic distemper, that a small arpiament of 2000 
men, commanded by Victor Hugues, escaped from 
Brest, and landing in Guadaloupe, immediately 
overpowered the debilitated and sickly garrison m 
the fojt of Grande Terre. The British general, 
by cohering reinlorCements from the other islands, 
endeav^c^red to retrieve this loss, but the ranks of 
every iteiment were so thinned by sickness, the 
wants of so mtay ^ands, and the waste of so sick- 
ly a capi^Htign eiere tp be supplied, that this was no 
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^isy task. A ree|>ectd)le force st last ooU 
lected and landed, drove the invadd^i&Qiemy from 
gome commanding heights that layb^i^the shore 
and the fort ; but the pursuers were^% the same 
day, attacked by a mixed and imntj^b muititade 
of blacks, whites, and men of col^r, and were 
compelled to have recourse to the bayon^, before 
they could repress the ardour of mehr assaults^' 
and restrain them for a while within their fortifica-T' 
dons. W hen the setting in of the rains was about 
to terminate the season for military operations, 
the British commander made a last effort to ex- 
pc 1 the French by a nocturnal attack ; but from a 
variety of unfortunate accidents, the attempts of 
our men, though made with their usual gallantry, 
were completely frustrated. In various encounter, 
no less than 500 wtie killed or wounded on this 
confined scene of v, arfare. 1 he British general at 
last retired from Martinico, leaving all the force 
that could be spared for maintaining the posts 
which still remaiiK d in our possession. 1 his force 
soon reduced b) mortality to 1 50 privates fit for 
duty, yielded to a vast disparity of numbers, and 
the whole island Icll again into the handg of the 
republicans. 

hrpm S'. Vincents, the seat of the Caribbs, the 
passion for liberty and equahty was conmiunicated 
to the mulattocs and* negroes in Martinique, S'. 
Lucie, and the Grenades ; and a spirit of anarchy 
threatened every part of the West Indies. Mar- 
tinique alone escaped the devastation of the insur- 
gents, through the vigour of the regulars and co- 
lonists. The contagion of revolutionary principles 
spread to Dominica, but was repelled, though not 
without a long struggle, and the destruction of 
much property. In Jamaica, the Maroons inhabit- 
ing the interior mountains of the island, commen- 
ced- a war of vnexampled barbarfrjr ; but, by the 
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vigilant polk|r;of Lord Balcarras, the inilitaiy 
skill of Geii^l Walpole, they were at last sur.. 

17 ^ 4 . . rounded in the woods and fortresses, and reduced 
to the necessl^ of surrendering at discretion; 

The returnfpf victory to the standard of the re- 
public, did however, abate the rigours of its 
revolutionary government, nor abate the jealousy 
' pf ffie reign dt terr^^ On the contrary, the ex- 
'istance of two factions ^ong its chiefs, gave 
symptoms of disquietude, and foreboded new excr 
cutions. Danfon had returned from his retreat, 
where he had sought in vain for calm and securi- 
ty. Every thing in the continued system of terror, 
was adverse to his views, and the jjurjjoses he had 
meant to serve by his former atrocities. His revo- 
lutionary creed was far outrun by what was now 
transacted ; for though he would have stopt at no 
crime that was necessary, or even useful to a revo- 
lution, yet, to prolong them beyond what was use- 
ful, and to become the slave of atrocity without ever 
enjoying it, excited his indignation and contempt. 
On his return, he found his friends the cordeliers, 
though in general the most devoted that ever fol- 
lowed a guilty leader, either thrown into conster- 
nation, or abated in their fidelity. Billaud Varen- 
nes, Collot D’Herbois, S'. Just, and Couthon, were 
his declared enemies; yet, their avowed hatred 
was less to be dreaded, th^n the feigned friend- 
ship of Roberspierre. In some of their interviews, 
*Danton ventured to ei^press his dislike to the pro- 
tracted system of bloodshed : Roberspierre pre- 
tended to feel an equal resentment to the system. 
My popularity, said Roberspierre, is immense, but 
my jgiwer is nothing : all massacres are attached to 
my iiaime, that I may be the more exposed to as- 
saSniuWoB. . honour me, but it is the 

obscene Hebert whom they follow. I am obliged 
|o disguise my indignation, and only impart it in 
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conMence to you. Our united effijrts m CH^ 

break this odious yoke.* All the anarchy , 

has its origin in the revolutionary Ia%l of which '^94. 
those irien direct the execution. Let |ais take mea- 
sures for obtaining the guidance of those laws, but 
let us be careful not to take a step beypptd what bur 
own security prescribes. 

It was by these overtures that Roberspierre Mb- 
jugated Danton to his interests, and afterwards left 
him to his destruction. During the present inter- 
view, there is reason to believe that he was sincere, 
at least in his wish, to coalesce with Danton. 

The first measure on which they agreed, was, 
to choose a committee of clemency. It may well 
paint to tile conception, what were the miseries 
and debasement of France at this period, when 
Roberspierre was beset with the idea of clemency ; 
a clemency, which not his heart, but his policy, 
dictated. He stammered out this word from the 
tribune of the convention, but it.w^as only to re- 
tract it the following day. 

Among the young men who were followers ot 
Danton, Camille Desmoulincs had been long dis- 
tinguished for the ferocious gaiety with which he 
had served the poj^ular cause; yet, by a contradiction 
worthy of tlie limes, this cordelier became at last a 
combatant and martyr in the cause of humanity. 

His conversion was attributed to the influence of a 
beautiful woman, to whom he formed an attach- 
ment, and who would only consent to make him 
happy, on condition of his abjuring the cause of 
cruelty. He soon became, by his writings and 
public speeches, a severe scourge the infamous 
followers of Hebert. Roberspierre himself for a 
while appeared to favour this advocate for the abo- 
lition of the reign of terror ; but seeing the majoriw 
ty of the jacobins enraged at Desmoulihes, he had 
not courage to persevere. He publicly avowed hisy 
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CHAP, horror at tjie iwiovatmg principles of the old cor- 

XXIX. dclier, (so Camille Desmoulines was designed), 
and made an apology for the word clemency, iphich 
had so lately escaped his lips. At a subsequent 
meeting with Danton, he parted from the latter 
dissatisfied, and finally made up his resolution to 
detach himself equally from the party of the corde. 
lien^ over Whom Danton and Camille presided, as 
from their antagonists, the followers of Hebert. 
We have seen enough of Roberspierre, to under- 
stand, that his alienation from a party, and devot- 
ing them to destruction, were at all times conco- 
mitant resolutions. 

It would be an abuse of charity, to ascribe one 
honourable motive to such a tyrant for the execu- 
tion of any of his victims, yet it seemed as if hea- 
ven had made him on this occa'-ion, the minister 
of its vengeance. The party of Hebert, of Chau- 
mctte, and Anacharsis Cloots, if they could not 
exceed Roberspierre in their love of blood, were 
more than his rivals in outraging public decency. 
It was at their instance that even the vilest period in 
human history was scandalized by the memorable 
fete of. blasphemy in Paris. The name of reason 
w'as profanely invoked by those pontiffs of athe- 
ism. An altar was erected, and an emblem of 
prostituted reason was raised to the view of the 
multitude, in the person of a naked girl of the 
opera, who probably had never played the part of 
a goddess with so bad a grace. The ceremony was 
concluded with songs and dances, by groiipes of 
drunken Parisians, and women of the town. But 
the indecency ®f the scene was not confined to the 
lower orders. Several commissaries of the con- 
vention assisted at the fete. The convention itself, 
men who called themselves the representatives of 
France, applauded the ceremony, and ordained its 
annual renewal j, and the archbishop of Paris, Gobet, 
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with many of his dignified cl6rgy,‘ publicly re- 
nounced Christianity. * 

We Can scarce forbear for a moment to applaud 
Robcrspierre himself, when we find that he called 
aloud for the punishment of the framers of tWs 
fete. When Hebert and Chaumette enteted the 
club of the cordeliers with their followers, intoxi> 
cated like themselves by their habitual orgies, and 
with daggers in their hands, he ordered them to 
be arrested like common brirands and sent to exe- 
cution. For the fate of such men there can be no 
regret, except in thinking that they polluted the 
same scaffolds where the blood of so many martyrs 
to liberty had been shed. There perished Ana- 
charsis Cloots, an atrocious fool, who had designed 
himself the orator of the human race, and whose 
motto was atheism, liberty, and Septemberization. 
The last dreadful word was added to the vocabu- 
lary of the jacobins by his invention. 

This victory, however, alarmed even the party 
who had carried it. The joy with which the peo- 
ple welcomed those victims to the place of execution, 
the hoothigs and execrations which followed them 
to death, and particularly the delirious happiness 
which the people shewed in tormenting Hebert, 
by applying to him the little pleasantries with which 
he had usually spoken of the guillotine, seemed to 
forwarn the tyrants, of the similar emotions with 
which the people might one day contemplate .their- 
own. 

The fear of more respectable rivals succeeded 
to their triumph over the atheists,’ and no time was 
left to Danton, and Camille Desmftulines, to con- 
gratulate themselves on having contributed to the 
fall of Hebert. In the night of the 10'** and 11*^ 
Germinal,* (for the new style was now begun). 


CHAP. 

xxtx. 

1794 * 
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CHAP. Aey were arrested, and after a trial in whiefe they 

X XIX. yyere not heard in their own defence, wefe C0i|- 
ducted to execution. The people beheld their 
death with difFerent emotions from what they had 
expressed :^ the appearance of Hebert and his 
groiip.^^ in Danton, it is true, one 

of tile primary demons of their revolution; but 
they recognized in him also, the recent convert to 
moderation, from whose repentance their deliver- 
ance had promised to spring. Horrible; indeed, 
were the times wh^n Danton was the martyr of 
humanity. In his last moments he is said to 
liave uttered these prophetic words, ‘ I lead Rober- 
.spierre io the scaffold.^ The confidential inter- 
course of the tyrant had revealed to his rival most 
of the animosities which prevailed in the very knot 
of his colleagues, and he had betrayed his terrors 
as wxdl as his hatreds. The period from the death 
of Danton, to the fulfilment of his prediction, pre- 
sents such a picture of horrors, that the mind is 
disposed to fly hastily over their perusal, in its im- ^ 
patience to reach the day of retribution. The in- 
tervening period, however, though short in itself, 
appears like the moments of agony of intolerable 
duration ; nor is it perhaps a duty to pass over 
such a period in silence, fraught as it is with 
the most terrible instriictidh which ever history af* 
forded for the warning of mankind. A Frencli; 

' narrator of those events, who was a long time a 
prisoner in the Conciergerie, gives us the follow- 
ing sketch of the scenes of which he was an eye 
witness. At (says he), they bundled about 
fifteen Tictinis in the cart, wliich travelled to the 
guillotine ; by and by they heaped thirty on the 
i,same vehicle', and finally eighty. Just before the 
death of Roberspierre, every thing had been dis- 
posed for sending 150 at a time to execution; At 
the place of punishment, they had already dug an 



iiiitnense aqueduct, whidh was to carry away the 
blood at the place of S' Antoine. I have seen, 
^ys the same witness, forty-five magistrates of the 
parliament of Paris, and thirty-three of the parlia- 
ment of Toulouse, going to death with the same 
air with which tht,‘y had formerly paraded to pub- 
lic ceremonies. 1 have seen thirty farmers-gene- 
;ra!s, fnarching with the same calm and steady step j 
and twenty-five of the first merchants of Sedan, 
deploring on their way to death only the fate 
of ] 0,000 w'orking people whom they had left 
without bread. Of the nature of those public trials, 
we may form some estimation, from the crime al- 
leged against the fanners-general, which was that 
of fiutting water among some stores of tobacco. 
In the number of victims for this imputed offence, 
was the immortal Lavosier. 

Among the magistrates who were immolated, 
was the great and virtuous Malsherbes. He was 
siezed in the rural retreat to w^hich he had retired 
from the miseries of his country, along w iih his 
daughter and his little grand-children. When he 
was brought to Paris, and conducted into the com- 
mon hall of the prison, where all the prisoners 
W'cre assembled, they were struck with astonish- 
ment, and all rose respectfully to support .his, 
steps as he approached : he was shewn to the 
only seat which the room contained. Malsherbes 
looked round, and said ^.vith a smile, — the arm 
chair is due to age, I am not sure of my title to 
it, I see another old man who must take it before 
me. He was condemned to death with his whole 
family. 

The deaths of Madame Elizabeth, of Marshal 
Luckner, of General Biron, and other characters 
who were the ornaments of the age, were near- 
ly contemporary. But the sight of such enor- 
inities, while it sunk the great ma^s of society 
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CHAP, into mute consternation, could not guide evean 

X 3 tix. despair of the virtuous to a proper object. %|sitdi- 

1794,. viduals, weary of their lives, devoted themselves 
to death along with their dearest friends. The 
same exertion of courage might have saved their 
country. Men sought for death under the hands 
of th( 3 se butchers, as if it had been a virtue to die. 
tamely by such hands; and threw away on the, 
scaffold, a life which could at the worst have been 
forfeited, perhaps only endangered, by attempting 
to rally the fallen friends of humanity. It seemed 
as if the very heroism of the sufferers had fortified 
the insensibility of the spectators. Among the vast 
number who suffered, there were but a few in- 
stances of pusillanimity in the hour of suffering. 
The famous Madame Dubarry was one of those 
few : she uttered the most piercing cries on the 
way to execution. The multitude at first express-* 
ed contempt for her weakness, but it was observ- 
ed, that they came away from the scene of her 
death with a feeling of compassion which they 
had scarcely ever discovered before. 

Collot D’Herbois was now returned from Lyons, 
where his victims, and not his cruelty, were 
exhausted. His popularity among the Jacobins 
was become immense. Such was the sincerity of 
their attachment, that when an assassin, prompted 
either by indignation at the crimes of Collot, or 
by personal hatred, attempted to stab him, a fana- 
tical blacksmith, who was near, threw his body 
before the pistol to protect him, and deservedly 
received the shot which his patron unfortunately 
escaped. I'he attempt only served to rivet the po- 
pularity of the monster, and for two months the 
opening of e^ery sitting of the convention was pre- 
sented with a bulletin of his health. 

Roberspierre, while he trembled for assassina- 
tion in earnest, envied his rival the public cen-' 
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y raft t Ut wPs of a» escape^ irai$ '^'<’7 

tfaieai ^rithout danger, caitaedn yotf^.wwaaa, et WiK- 
19 years of age, to be arrested and executed, 
agaii^ whom there were ao ^oq& of any euch 
intention. Her name was Cecilia Renaud ; sbe bad 
csdled at his house, and desired to see him : when 
interrogated as to the motives of her visit, she conld 
make no odier answer, than &at ^e had been 
curiovis to see if a tyrant was made like other men. 

No arms had been found mi her, nothing indicat- 
ed the assassin ; the ^mpHdty of her and cha- 
racter appeared to confirm her own assertion, 
that curiosity alone had brought her. Her arrest- 
ation was made the pretext for a hundred others, 
who were sent to death, as her pretended accom- 
plices. But the daily and numerous executions, 
fell far short of quenching the thirst of blood, 
with which the committee of public safety were 
inspired : they commanded Fouquier Thionville, 
who was their organ of execution, into their pre- 
sence, and upbraided him for his slowness, in in- 
creasing the Ust of the condemned. The number 
was ordered to be raised to 1.50 per day. In 
xeturniag from this dreadful sitting, Fof^er 
Thionville, the very pardzan of those wre|q|l^, 
afterwards acknowledged, upon his trial, thiU: his 
mind was so seized with horror, that in looking at 
the Seine he thought he saw it rolling with blood. ^ 


During the dreadful year 1 794, dieted, on pii^tenee of being dan- 
the following picture ol the Pan- geious arma, and they were made 
Stan prisons is given from the words to eat at a common table, the Itng- 
ot an eve wunc'^s Since the ahty of which was the l^ast mcon* 
months of Mai ch and April of the vcnienee. Bvery hpur of the night 
year 1793, every day had been their sleep iilbs bre^ep by the turn- 
marked by new sufferings among keys, who pretended suspicion for 
the prisoners. The property of the the sake of exercising barbarity* 
suspected were put in a state of Those fcoiii^ of their existence 
aequestration j they were pillaged were stiU l^t compared to ^ 
of all their gold, fell vet, and assig- deep distrust of each other, whieh 
nats; and every possible insult ac- they had too much reason to chepsh* 
compu^ied the search. Their most l&vcQ among those miserable eap- 
nectsKary moveables were inter- tives there were spies and inloniiir 

Fol. Ill D 
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^AP. When we speak of rivals in the popularity of 
. Roberspieire, we are not however to imagine that 

crs; men shut up for the same out the habitations of the emi- 
causes, persecuted by the same cne- grants, and of the condemned, 
mies, who infamously redeemed Other inscriptions presented a mean- 
their lives, by devoting every day ing yet more direct and dreadful: 
numbers of their fellow prisoners such as, ‘liberty, equality, fraternity, 
to death, by the information they or dead ; * others, ‘ deat6 to tyrants 
afforded. ‘ In the middle of the and their accomplices* — always 
night a frightful disturbance would death. If the house happened to 
•hake the prison. From the bottom be inhabited, a long writing ex- 
of the court the keepers of the re- pressed the name, the age, and the 
volutionary tribunal then called profession, of all its possessors, 
out, in succession, with voices that The citizens walked the streets, 
redoubled their terror, with inter- dreading to meet or recognize each 
vals that prolonged their agony, * other; even friends trembled at 
the condcftined sufferers of to- the sight of friends, as at the aspect 
morrow. If one name had been of an enemy, and the more timor- 
omitted, the dreadful calling was ous shunned every face, lest it 
recommenced — but the most evi- should be a suppliant coming to 
dent mistake of a name did not seek an asjdum under their roof, 
alter its doom. Next day the in- No one could appear but in the 
formers attended their victims to most uncouth disguise. Few would 
the revolutionary tribunal, where have refused the sacrifice of their 
they hardened their hearts and property, and property as w^eli as 
their counttMiances, to support each life would have been betrayed, if 
of the accusations with concerted the exterior of the citizen differed 
imposture ; and sentence and death in the least from that of the mem- 
were inevitable. bersof the revolutionary committee. 

Such was the picture of the in- which was a long beard, a black 
terior of the prisons of the capital; wig, and mustachioes, which gave 
the rest of Paris offered scenes no the face an air of ferocity. The 
less deplorable. Long before day- same disgusting cynicism prevailed 
light, the streets were filled with a in the general tone and conversa- 
multitude of miserable women and tion, which banished or outraged 
children, who were crowding with all the modesty of the other sex, 
distressful cries around the doors of and tainted the simplicity even of 
the different dealers in provisions, childhood. If sometimes you saw 
The law of the maximum had re- a* false image of gaiety in the ap- 
diiced Paris to the similitude of a pearance of a groupe, on approach- 
city w'asted by a long siege. The ing them, you might easily see that 
' shop-keepers dreaded a sale like a it was only created by the feroci- 
pillage ; the fear of death alone ous sally of some of the satellites of 
forced them to it. The country terror among a trembling audience, 
people brought their stores to the There were public amusements, in 
market with fear and trembling, is true, but such amusements I 
/When they appeared^ the throng The masterpieces of the French 
and tho bustle m the public places stage had been earily banished by 
grew still more alarming. No Jacobinism. The triumph of the 
more was an elegant carriage or a Mountain, or the death of Marat, 
jBUmptuous equipage, to be seen, were the new spectacles, which 
The quarters once inhabited by the disgusted and tired by their dui- 
favourites of fortune, and of the ness, even the wretches who had 
court were deserted. Over all come to the play-house for enter- 
their houses, the inscription of the tainment, after spending the day 
words ‘ national property,* pointed in massacre. Puring one hour of 
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the devotion of his followers, was yet materially cftfAK 
weakened. Nothing could prove more distinctly, . 
his confidence in the hearts of the great bulk of the 17^4. 
Jacobins, whose propensities must have naturally 
leant to atheism, than his venturing to blame, and 
even chastise, the blasphemous Hebert. Whatever 
were the sentiments of Roberspierre, he paid exter- 
nal homage to the faith of deism. Had his genius 
equalled his views ; had his power continued, he 
would have founded a new religion in France on 
the ruins of Christianity, (which he thought was 
now approaching to its fall), a religion of which deism 
was to have been the essence ; but which he meant 
to have corroborated, by some pretended revelations 
from heaven, through the reveries of his most fanati- 
cal apostles. But the dreams and predictions of those 
obscure agents, were quickly silenced by the influ- 
ence of his atheistical rivals. Catharine Theos, and an 
old Chartreuse, of the name of Gerle,who had utter- 
ed some mystical ravings of the new creed, were dis-« 
patched to the Guillotine, on pretence of being 
conspirators ; and Roberspierre, though he secretly 
favoured them, durst not protect them. Jn this 
decadence of his power, he thought of rallying the 
deistical Jacobins by a solemn ceremony of their re- 

the clay, the silence of Paris wjft fatal separation was near. Indeed, 
interrupted, and a crowd was seen the constant protraction of such 
hastening to a particular spot, while fears and agonies, made them wish 
another shunned it with equal pre- for, and even envy the lot of the 
clj)itatlon; this was the time when arrested. 

some sixty victims were travelling From the gulf of affliction, it 
to execution. A dismal calm sue- was almost impossible to escape : 
cceded at night to the melancholy the barrier# were open to those who 
occupations of the day. Each one threw themsiyves into these hor- 
retired to his home ; but home was rors, but locked against those who 
not even then an asylum; the sound thought to escape them ; and no- 
of a hammer, or a signal heard in thing was so dangerous as demand- 
in the srrect, or the stopping of a ing passports, for it, was the revo- 
carriage, was suflicient to strike lutiotiary committee who granted 
alarm to the heart. Families shut them, and the cornraune of Parii 
tliemselves up to .shed their tears ; who revised them, 
every nfoment imagining that their 

D 2 
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CHAP, ligion ; he instituted a solemn fiSte in honour 6f 
_ the deity ; the convention, within a few wei^s after 
17^4. they had disowned the Supreme Being, passed a 
decree by which his name was to be again recog- 
nized. The same infamous persons who had 
danced before the altars of atheism, the same aband- 
oned groupes, who usually followed carts to the 
guillotine insulting the condemned, were the 
priestesses of the new worship. An emblem of 
atheism was publicly burnt, Roberspierre presided 
and preached at the ceremony, his monotonous ser- 
mon concluded with these words: ‘ Let this day be 
sacred to peace and to happiness, and to morrow’ 
(added he) ‘ we shall resume our labours, ice shall 
strike with new vengeance at the enemies oj our 
country' It is hard to say, w'hether the worship, 
or the blasphemy of such men, was the more at- 
rocious outrage on public decency. 

This fete, however absurd and odious, was sig- 
nalized by the first words of boldness which liad 
ever been uttered to Roberspierre, since his ascend- 
ant had been complete. One of the deputies, 
Lecointre of Versailles, said to him, in the midst of 
the ceremony, ‘Roberspierre, I love thy religion, but 
1 hate thyself.’ The agitation which Roberspierre 
betrayed during that whole day, was visible on his 
horrible features, in the thidst of all his efforts to 
assume an aspect of dignity. A few days after, 
the same intrepid individual, along with Ruamps 
and Tallien, spoke in the convention with symp- 
toms of boldness, that denoted the return of con- 
fidence to a pprtion of the convention. A decree 
of accusation, it is true, was obtained against them ; 
but the quarrels of their common enemies in the 
committee of public safety, prevented their com- 
mitment or execution. 

To the divisions in the Jacobin cabinet, their 
country and human nature at last owed its deliva-^ 
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ance. Blllaud Varennes and Collot were de$lin- 
ed to perform a task, which France had not cour- 
age. to attempt. In their difference with Rober- 1794- 
spierre^ they at last gained a majority in the coin* 
mittee of public safety, in which only two of his 
fellow monsters, Couthon and S\ Just, preserved 
any attachment to him. For three weeks before 
the important day of the 28 ^** of July, he had ab* 
sented himself from their meetings. 

The commune of Paris were still, however, his 
firm friends ; the devotion of the revolutionary 
committees to his person, was proportioned to their 
atrocity ; and his faithful Henriot had still at his 
devotion all the armed populace, the Jacobin rnili* 
tia of Paris^ He was now, for the first time, in his 
political career, alone at the head of a conspiracy ; 
his means w^ere still prodigious; and with these he 
meditated an universal massacre of his enemies, 
which, had it taken place, would have left his party 
to stand like the tree of Java, in the solitude of 
desolation. The outlines of that intended proscrip* 
tion have been given by a Parisian journalist, who 
pretends to vouch for their authenticity, wdien 
he calculated the intended victims at a iijillion. 

Such an estimate supposes, however, that his agents 
were, at this period, taking measures for a general 
extermination in the provinces. There are no 
documents however to* prove that his intentioHvS 
w^ent beyond Paris. Had his day of vengeance in- 
deed arrived in the capital, where alone it w as im- ' 
portant to strike, his friend Fouquier Thionville, 
had he survived, might have seen the Seine, not, 
in imagination, but hi good earnest^^converted to a 
river of blood. 

But the conceptions of Roberspierre fell fiir be- 
neath his powers. It appears that, at this period, 
his courage, though not his cruelty, was exhaust- 
ed ; and he sought a refuge from the horrors of 

T> 5 
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CHAP, his apprehension, in new, though infiimous plea- 
sures, which were strangers to his constitution, but 

1^94.' to which the intolerable tortures of his mind drove 
him, as if by destiny, that his remaining resolution 
might be enenrated. This man, whose heart had ne- 
ver received a tender impression from the influence 
of woman, abandoned himself, in his best days, to 
debauchery. In the park of a house, whose pro- 
prietor he sent to the scaffold, he used to risk 
himself amidst a group of ferocious and abandoned 
females, where he sought relief in pleasures and 
intoxication, but still haunted by his horrors. 
The frightful and diseased little Couthon also kept 
his company ; and he tried, too, to be a debauchee. 
Roberspierre, however, affected in public that au- 
sterity which he had so often and so successfully 
opposed to the intemperance of his rivals. He 
lived with a joiner, with whose daughter he had 
some sort of connection : the family had adopted 
his sanguinary taste, and the father was a member 
of the horrible tribunal. Of the troubles which 
surrounded Roberspierre in this asylum, the papers 
which were found in it after his death, sufficiently 
inform us. He received a number of letters, in 
which the most extravagant adoration was lavished 
upon him j but others contained menaces and im- 
precations, which must have frozen his blood. 
Among others, a letter was found, which contain- 
_ ed these terrible words : * This hand, which traces 
thy sentence ; this hand, which thine embarrassed 
eyes search in vain to discover ; this hand, which 
presses thine with horror, shall pierce thine inhu- 
man heart. Every day I am with thee ; I see thee 
every day ; and every hour my lifted arm seeks 
for thy breast. Oh, most accursed of men, live 
yet a little while to think of me. Sleep to dream 
of me, that my remembrance and thine affright 
may be the first preparation of thy punishment.' 
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Adievu This very day, in looyiig in thy facei I chap. 
shall enjoy thy terror.’ xxnc. 

The universal massacre of his enemies was to 
have been made at a fete, at which the whole con- 
vention was to have assisted. Henriot was ready. 

The execution of this plot would have perhaps 
been sure, if the assassin-orator had not yielded 
to his desire of appearing at the tribune of the con- 
vention, and there proclaiming the discords which 
divided the committee of public safety. In the 
meantime, a deep conspiracy was preparing among 
the few energetic members of the convention whom 
the reign of terror Had spared ; but their meetings 
were held with such caution, that they could not 
be arrested. 

On the 8"‘ Thermidor (July 26), Roberspierre 
came to the assembly, and, fatally for himself, 
revealed the plot which was formed against him ; 
bin, instead of striking a blow on his enemies, he 
oniv w^arned them that it was to be struck. It ap- 
pe;ired by his discourse, that the committees of • 
public safety and of general safety, were to be his 
ostensible and first victims. The great mass of the 
assembly knowing that the prescription would not 
stop here, supported the cause of those bodies, 
odious as they were. But a momentary appear- 
ance of support to the tyrant divided the unani- 
mity of the majority.* The wreck of the Giron- 
dists, disdaining to make a choice of masters, re- 
fused their support to those committees, and thougP 
the sitting was broken up without any resolution 
that fulfilled the wishes of Roberspierre, the con- 
test seemed yet to hang, by thie'r* indecision, in a 
perilous state of suspence. 

But the friends of Danton, during the night, 
knocked at the doors of the Girondists, and con- 
jured them to make a common cause with them, 
and assist them in seizing Roberspierre the follow-* 
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iiig day in the cjnavention. That night Rober- 
j spierre repaired also to his friends, and revealed 
1794. to them all the symptoms of disaster which the 
day^s debate had discovered. The men of blood 
recognized thehr chief, and pressed around him. 
Yet, in the midst of their acclamations and their 
homage, his heart could not banish its frightful 
presages. I am - prepared (said the monster, al- 
most in tears), I am prepared to drink the cup of 
Socrates. Then I will drink it along with thee, 
said the |Kiinter David, who is still permitted to 
exist in Paris. A thousand voices cried out, the 
enemies of Roberspicrre are the enemies of their 
country ; let them be named, and they shall cease 
to live. The table of proscriptions wer^ opened 
and filled up. On the 2 T^ of July, Roberspierre 
entered the assembly, where his voice and counte- 
nance had so lately struck terror ; the paleness 
of his aspect betrayed his emotion. A sullen 
murmur pursued him wherever he approached to 
take his seat ; and, like Catiline, he was obliged 
to sit alone. S‘. Just mounted the tribune, and be- 
gan to defend the discourse which Roberspierre 
had yesterday uttered ; but he was cut short by 
Tallien, who cried out with fury, that the conven- 
tion could no longer listen to the prohibitions of 
hypocrites and cut-throats ; that the moment of 
their union, their strength, and their liberty, was 
arrived. Then turning to Roberspierre, ‘ I’yrant,' 
said he, ^ will you pretend to conceal your inten- 
tions against these representative^ of the nation. 
Yesterday, did 1 not witness them at the meeting of 
the jacobins ? diej I not hear them devoted to the 
knives of these assassins ? At this moment the infa- 
mous lienriot is collecting them; they are marching 
against us ; but we shall anticipate them. The 
vengeance of thy country and the human race is 
roused against thee, and it shall be fulfilled.’ ‘An 
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mniversal skout of the assembly followed thos? c«Ai* 
words. Roberspierre attempted ht vam to speak ; , 
his voice was drowned in ,the incessant cries of 1794, ' 
‘ down’ with the tyrant.’ TalUen proceeded to swear, 
that if the assembly should not be faithful to its 
own deliverance, he bad a poniard ready to d|s- 
patch the tyrant. He drew the poniard. He de- 
manded that the sitting should, be permanent, and 
that Henriot, the commander of the armed force, 
should be seized, with all his staflF. A single de- 
puty, called Lebas, attempted to defend him ; he 
was hurled down from the tribune as often as he 
attempted to mount it. Roberspierre raised cries 
of rage ; he turned in vain to the galleries, though 
they had been filled by his chosen brigands; the, 
brigands were panic-struck ; he ran to the chair 
of the president, who drowned his voice with the , 
sound of his bell ; in his last despair, he flew to 
the benches of the Girondists ; the Girondists 
pushed him back, crying, ‘ wretch, be gone from 
the seats where Vergniaud and Condorcet sat.* 

A decree of accusation, after much agitation, was 
passed against him, in which his brother, at his 
own request, was included ; it included also Lebas, 
and Couthou, and S'. Just. The two last sat con- 
founded during the tumult, and seemed by their 
looks to ask for pardon, like the vilest criminals. 

These guilty members were immediately consign* 
ed to the committee of public safety, and by them 
were ordered to the prison of the Luxembourg^ 
where a new turn of aflairs was near deciding the 
fortune of the day in their favour. The jailor 
w ould not admit them ; the commune of Paris, he 
said, had ordered him to admit ofhone who should 
be arrested by the convention ; another tumult 
ensued. The jacobins assembled, and rescued 
arrested, whom they conducted in triumph befqit^.. 

-the commune. Henriot, the general of ?he jacobin 
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^AP. was at tiie same time arrested by order of 

■ the committees ; his comrades Fleuriot, rayar, and 
1794. Coffinhall, iti a few hours, had rallied his can- 
noneers, to prepare to attack the convention! The 
feuxbourgs were also alarmed ; the house of the 
commune was made the repository of arms. Every 
thing was prepared to unite, in another insurrec- 
tion, all the massacres of the lO*** of August, and 
the triumphs of the 2“* of June. Such were the 
execrable hopes of the commune. But the con- 
vention, which had risen, resumed its sitting at 
six in the evening. Tallien, Freron, Barras, and 
Legendre, after the assembly had taken an oath 
either to conquer or die in the present struggle, 
proposed, and it was passed, that Roberspierre and 
his associates should be outlawed. Barras was ap- 
pointed to head the military force ; and he swore 
to return victorious. He was attended by several 
commissaries, who were charged with the duty of 
arming the sections, and who certainly acquitted 
themselves with merit. 

The beat of the generale summoned the citizens 
©f Paris to the aid of the convention, while the 
commune rang the tocsin as a signal for the ja- 
cobins ; but for a while the ordinary agents of po- 
pular tumults were not to be found. jParis, depo- 
pulated and dispirited, seemed better fitted to fur- 
aish a field for the combatants, than combatants to 
engage. At the approach of night, however, when 
“the events of the day were better known, numbers 
of the proscribed, roused by the first ray of hope 
that broke upon their situation, sallied out from 
thor concealed retreats, and by their exhortations 
enlisted several sections for the convention. As 
tlje night advanced, Barras found himself at the 
head of several battalions, and wisely determining 
to strike the first blow, proposed marching agrinst 
the jacobins. The battalions, who, to the honour- 
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®f the poorer classes in Parish '^e^^^exierally c6inw char 
posed of that order, shewed the ' greatest Verity 
to advance, and the march was begun. ' 

We may well sisk how the commune and Ro- 
berspierre employed' themselves during this inter- 
val ? Providentially the head of this insum^on 
knew not how to conduct it. He had no counsel 
to offer ; no resolution to follow ; no signal to 
give ; and when the commune talked of marching 
against the convention, he betrayed all the coward- 
ice of his character in his refusal. The other ja- 
cobin chiefs were divided among themselves. Hen- 
riot had so intoxicated himself, that his very bold- 
ness became unsafe. Coffinhall attempted a revo- 
lutionary trick, which had the opposite effect of 
what he intended. He read, in contempt, the de- 
cree of the convention which had outlawed the com- 
mune, and also the citizens who attended its gal- 
leries. The galleries were emptied in an instant. 

Barras was now arrived with his battalions, 
whom he had disposed so judiciously as to shut up 
all the issues of the place. The night concealed 
the smallness of his numbers. The victory was 
not even disputed. Of so many assassins,, not one 
sought the honour of dying in battle ; nor did the 
dastard Roberspierre appear amidst his banditti. 

The commune laid down their arms. All was 
ignominy in the laA moments of those fiends 
who had terrified the world. Roberspierre shot 
himself with a pistol, which broke his jaw withodt 
killing him. S'. Just implored of Lebas to put him 
to death. ‘ Coward,’ said Lebas, ' imitate me ;* and 
put a pistol to his forehead, wiych blew out his 
brains. Couthon was dragged from beneath a 
table, with a knife in his hand, which he had put 
to his heart, but had not resolution to drive home. 
Roberspierre the younger had thrown himself from 
a Casement, and was taken up expiring, but ^ot 
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euAp. 4 ^ui. Cofl^s^J* at the blunders and 

^ajakenness of Hbnrkit, had thipiiam him from a 
»794.' ^ window. He was brou^t for condemnation with 
the remains of life more hideous than death; All 
the prisoners ware arrested and brought to the 
committees. Their business now was, to prolong 
and aggravate the martyrdom of Roberspierre. A 
thousand maledictions, which he could yet hear, 
were showered on his last moments. A workman 
approached the table on which he was laid, and 
after gating at the miserable spectacle, emphati- 
cally said, ‘ Yes ! there is a God.’ 



CHAP. XXX. 

Meeting of the British porllament in I 3 ec^her » 

madversions on the address ly Lord Guilford in the hopse' 
of peers * . . . Motion for peace hy ]\^r* Wilhe^foree m fjfhe 
house of commons, • . . Renewal of the mspmsion ^ the 
hahcas corpus act , . . . Loan to the emperor of Germany* • w * 

Supplies y and ways and means, for the year 1795 . • • . Mo* 
lion for abolishing the slave trade . . . • Conclusion of Hast* 
ings* trial. . . . New regulations in the militia* * * * Allow* 
a nee of bread and meat to the army, * * * Business of the 
prince of Wales* s settlement . . . . Affairs of Ireland* * * • 
llccal of Lord FitxwiUiam, 

I T was in the midst of the triumphs of France chap. 

over all her enemies, and while the potentates . 
of Europe were beginning to hesitate concerning ’1794.'*^ 
the measures to be pursued, that the parliament of 
Great Britain again opened. The speech from the Dec. 15. 
throne exhorted a vigorous continuation of the 
war, and predicted the rapid decline of the re- 
sources of our enemies. Holland, it was observ- 
ed, in the retrospect of late events, had been so ter- 
rified by impending dangers, as to seek a nego- 
ciation for peace ; but peace with such an enemy 
was not to be expected, and every attempt to ob- 
tain it on the part of this country, would be only 
productive of disgrace and disappointment. The 
acquisition of Corsica ; the treaty of amity with 
America ; and the intended ma];riage of his royal 
highness the prince of Wales with the princess of 
Brunswick, constituted the chief topics of congra- 
tulatory information in the royal speech.* 

, j His royal highness espoused riage was solemnized on tfaie.Sth of 
the princess Caroline, daughter Apxili in the chapd royal, 1795* 
the duke ol Brimswick. llie mar« 
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«hap. 'Lord Guildford disdngtiislied Itself in the house 

. of peers, hjr opposing th^ answer of parliament to a 

f? 9 i- which betokened the continuance 6f war 

fw indefinite nl^ecte, and for an interminable pe- 
lipdi < ‘ The iifipdlicy of the war,’ * said his lord- 
* aiih^^nced at its commencement ; dur- 
iijg its dptitinuance, it has verified every prediction 
of thosP who disapproved of it ; as it proceeds, it 
will accuipulate calaniities. Our engagemeiits to 
otif allira were framed for the purposes of ambi- 
tion : in the disappointment of that ambition, we 
have been ourselves the severest sufferers, if we 
except the unfortunate country of Holland, which 
we forced into a war, and thereby devoted it to de- 
struction. Two campaigns have now been fought, 
after our boastful declaration that France was to 
be conquered. It was foretold to his majesty’s 
ministers that France could not be conquered. Be- 
hold the verification of that assertion. Let mini- 
sters remember their presumptuous promises j let 
the country judge how these promises have been 
falsified ? What do they now tell us ? They de- 
clare that new efforts are preparing ; that France, 
which has baffled the confederacy, will speedily 
fall before it. Is the credulity of Englishmen again 
to be duped ? Yes, it will assuredly be abused by 
these new calculations respettin^ the fortune of the 
war. The friends of peace will still labour under 
the obloquy of disaffection, because they have the 
boldness to speak this truth, that France is invul- 
nerable ; and when ministers shall again be dis- 
graced in their prediction, the only melancholy 
consolation that will be left, .will 1>® to remind them 
how falsely they have promised, and how fatally 
for England they have persisted in ruinous war. 

* But France, we are told, is suffering more than 
ourselves. Is this to be the comfort of his ma-- 
i is this to be the pretext for aggra- 
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rating their distresses, that our enenii® su^r eIHI oltaui, 
more than ourselves ? But withoi|<j: consadeiwg the 
impolicy,’ continued his lordship, ? let us pa^ss to the *”7?^ 
conduct of the war, and the history of hostilities 
will evince, that ministers have been e<Jually un- 
skilful and improvident in their military operadohs^ 
as in the framing of treaties. Their foreign pc^ 
tics have been marked by inconsiderate prodig<^ , 
ty, and their domestic proceedings by unconstitu- 
tional rigour. Immense subsidies have heen trust- 
ed to the king of Prussia, which he has employed 
to the destruction of an unoffending people, to the 
partition of Poland; he has bestowed the resources 
of England on an act which deserves the execration 
of the human race. Instead of wasting the wealth 
and the blood of our country on a fruitless object, 
if the war can be said to have any object, let us exr 
hort his majesty to make the earliest efforts for 
peace; let us abjure interference in the government 
of a country in which we have no right to inter- 
fere, and let not the vain pretext of an intractable 
enemy be pleaded against the interests of humani- 
ty, while it is obvious to the whole world, that 
other nations can uphold with France thd accus- 
tomed relations of peace and neutrality.’ 

Among the abettors of the war. Lord Muigrave, in 
his support of ministers, adduced a variety of hi^ 
torical passages to prove, that the French had often 
commenced their wars like the present, with astonish-* 
ing successes, and concluded them with signal de- 
feats. Louis XIV was an instance qf this in the md 
of the seventeenth and beginning, of the eighteanb 
century ; he began by victories, bfit the allies were 
not dispirited, and his fortune was finally changed to 
the deepest humiliation. ■ * In the memory of living 
witnesses,’ said his lorffship, ‘ the French also 
jipened their career with tiiumph, and fell into dki- 
grace. Witness jthe war of 1 ^ 5 $. It would he 
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tlierefore, as well as unreasosable, tm 
■ giw w*y to despondency, and proclaim our ene- 
' sites irreai^aWe. la seconding the argunaaats of 
the same side, Lo«l Mimsfieid re-echoed the long 
accustomed prophecy of the ruin of the French 
ikaace& * The expenditure of France,’ he ob- 
served, * in the last campa^n, had amounted to 
jf 14'dlvOO0/X)Q sterhag. The assignats, in actual 
circdatioa, were ^^240,000, 000, and the qn^tity 
of hilged assists was beyond calculation ; their 
value was thence d^eciated, and reduced to al- 
most nothing.’ The address was as usual carried 
without amendn^t. 

The debate on the same subject in the commons, 
was inm*ked by the secession of several members 
&om the support of the ministers on the necessity of 
continuance of the war, who had hitherto consider- 
ed it as unavoidable. Of these the humane and 
Independent Wiiberforce was the first to announce 
his opinicm. He objected to the address, as tend- 
ing to pledge the house to prolong hostilities till a 
counter-revohirion should be eft'ected in France. 
The akeraticiBS m that country induced him to be- 
lieve, that the people were more moderate than 
before. JacoWnism had been suppressed. The 
govamtnent, as well as the people, seemed to have 
relaxed thdr foocity, and no moment could be 
more aus{:dciou8 for working similar sentiments of 
. forbearance towards their external enemies. If a 
counter.r-evolution is sdll expected, it ought to be 
remembered, (continued Mr. Wilberforce), that 
aix years have now dapsed since the first revolu- 
tkm, during which dkte, the young generation 
have received a deep Unge of revolutionary prin- 
Cq»les, and the aged, who opposed it, have been 
defeated and are fast decaying. He concluded by 
mcmbs^ ia. n^ociation for peaces which, if it s^Qi|ld 
succe^ would restore inMneinQrable blessings, mi3 
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«VOT if it miscarrial, would at leak sfiei# the^iK^^ 
of England, that the fault of waif,;4^ -.Best' ott: . 
tnir aide, and at^h kiem unao^cMy lo^ j^^^ i 7 $ 5 . 

port of the contest, by demonstradng die |U^e 
of our cause. , 

In answering the pacific proposal, sc^ae shade 
of difference was dbservahle in the dKlaratii^s di; 
tnh^ters, respecting the precise objects (ff tiffi 
Mr. ]S^indham directly justified our intatferenc* 
in the affairs of France, on ihe piindjdes of 
law of nations, as expounded by the gneatast tnsut- 
ters of the law of nations. * l^e revohltbn, he 
asserted, was as criminal in its piiatsples, as in its 
progress. Its abettors had avowed not only the 
practice, but inculcated and preached the propa* 
gation of principles subverrii^ of human haj^uness; 
it was the interest of the whole world to oppose 
the revolution, as they would crush a confiagra- 
tion, or extirpate a plague. He dejujecated the 
opening of a treaty, as leadu^ to an infectious con* 
tact with France, which wouM introduce hdr con* 
tagious principles, and with them, all h^ attend- 
ant hcarors and calamities mto England. We were 
not reduced to the disgrace of ^kmg for Y^ce* 

Our burdens were yet toiersJjle, and it w^ the 
duty of the country to maintain at least as much 
perseverance in a good (ause, as France had main- 
tained in a cause of crimes, lamd aggression. 

Mr. Pitt, with more sobriety, disclaimed the coun* 
ter-revoludon of France as the express obje^: of the 
war. He did not assert, that the idea of peace was 
inadmissible till such an event should be acComplikl* 
ed, but he acknowledged his persuasion^ thatno 

permanent peace would be estabUkted till royal go- 
vernment w^re.estabiisbedL He resisted the mofion 
for peace. 11m coalition, j(«ad Pitt), if oitcSt. 

dissplved, wM jQot be ea^tljss^ew^^ and wekhaU 
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CHAP, thembe left alone to contend agcuiist France. Is k 

xx^. probable, that if we should abandon the contest, 

“75^^ the French will alter their present system.? Will 
they disband their immense armies? Will not their 
government find it necessary to give them employ- 
ment, and what other employment could be found 
than to complete the ruin of the royal party, which 
still is in sufficient force to afford us a powerful co- 
operation. Could the Low countries, (he asked), 
be surrendered to France consistently with our 
safety ? Should the French West-India islands be 
restored to them, would not those which have 
placed theniselves under our protection be ruined, 
while our own, by the contagion of revolutionary 
principles, would be thrown into confusion ? The 
real losses of the French, (said Mr. Pitt), far ex- 
ceed those of the coalition, while the resources of 
the latter are greatly superior. The supplies of 
the French arise from extortion and robbery; their 
funds are the fruit of the system of terror, — a 
systeih, which, from its nature, cannot be lasting. 
France has expended since the revolution, no les.s 
than j?S20,000,000 sterling. Her paper money has 
hitheito supported this gigantic expenditure, but 
that credit is now at an end, and by the very’^ de- 
bates of the convention it may be seen, that they 
dare not venture on farther emissions of assignats. 

Mr. Fox replied to the minister’s speech. Had 
the mini.ster, (he observed), avowed, with candour, 
that his design was to destroy the French govern- 
ment, he Well knew that he could not have been 
so numerously supported ; but his determination 
to procure approvers of his plan, had led him to 
disguise it. In spite Of all disguise, however, it 
was Evident from the confession of his coadjutors, 
that the war was waged against the revolution. 
And what was the consequence ? a series of the 
nmst astonishing successes on the part of the eneni)^. 
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and of the saddest disasters on the paft of the chap- 
coalition. He might be reproached; for this favour- 
able representation of the exploits of an ancient and i;^. 
inveterate foe, but as folly, not fortune, had been 
the cause of our disaster, he felt himself obliged to 
speak truths, however disagreeable. If other nations 
could behold the revolution without going to war 
with France, why could not we also ? Denmark, 
Sweden, and North America had stood aloof, and 
we might have done the same. It was asked, if Eng- 
land could with honour submit to treat with France ? 

‘ In what,’ (said Mr. Foxji, ‘ will this submission 
consist ? In no more than allowing the French to 
have a bad government. Has the government of 
France been better for a century past? Have we not 
tamely submitted, not merely to be at peace with, 
but to be the allies of those powers who had ac- 
complished the infamous partition of Poland. Can 
we without disgracing ourselves, (it is said), sub- 
mit to sue for peace to the French ? I would answer 
this question by another. Are nations at W£U* bound 
in honour to exterminate each other; for such 
must be the issue of one, if neither were to request 
a peace? The royalists have been mentioned as 
standing in the way of a negociation, through our 
engagements to them ; biit surely the nation is not 
to be sacrificed to the ra^h promises of a minister. 
Experience has shewn how far we can depend on 
the promises of our allies, who are gradually de- 
serting the cause into which they have drawn us. 

Prussia has forsaken the coalition, and so probably 
will Austria in a convenient season. *, The French 
finances are said to be exhausted; but this assertion 
has been repeatedly made, and as often belied by 
the events of each succeeding year.’ Mn Fox, 
concluded by supporting the motion of Mr, Wil- ; 
berfoj. ce, which, after a strenuous debate, in which 
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numbers of the minority rose somewhat above 
^ . ihdir usual leveL was rejected. _ 

X 795 - On the 5"’ of Jantiary, the discussfon of ttie sus- 
pension of the habeas corpus act was resumed by 
Mr. Sheiidan. The preamble to that suspension, 
^ed, that a dangeroiKiand treasonable conspiracy 
existed in the country ; but the verdict of a court 
of justice, Mr. Sheridan asserted, had shewn this 
conspiracy to be a mere fabricadon of mimstei's, 
who had exercised an illegal influence over the 
grand jury that found the indictment agamst the 
pardes accused. The accused had undergone the 
stnctest trial, and no pains had been spared 
to criminate them. £8000 had been paid to the 
crown lawyers, and no less than 200 witnesses 
had been procured against one culprit alone, 
at a vast expence. He ridiculed the epithet of 
formidable, as applied to the supposed conspiracy. 
Its strer^h consisted of an arsenal fitted with one 
pike, and nine rusty muskets, and an exchequer 
containii^ nine pounds and one bad shilling. These 
were the ways and means by which the conspira- 
tors proposed to over-tum the government of Great 
Britain. iThe suspension of the habeas corpus act, 
was in fact the suspension of the British constitu- 
tion. Nothing less than imminent as well as evi- 
dent danger, could sanction such a measure. ‘ But 
ministers,* said Mr. Sheridan, ‘ now act on ^the 
most questionable of all information, that of spies, 
a species of ignominious agents, more numerous, 
and more employed and relied upon at present, 
than at any former period. The people at large 
have been charged with a seditious disp<»ition, but 
the fact is, that they are discontented at the mea- 
sures of adimnisiitation^^ are apt to express 
thdir saitimtnts without di^ptasB. The best me- 
thod to pi^vent the complamts c^ tbe public, ^dnld 
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be to alt» the system of measures, aot the consti- 
tution of the country.’ 

Mr, Windham replied with great He 

imputed the fevoumble verdict in the la^p!fe^ to 
the ignorance and htcapacity of the jury to discei^ 
the true state of the case before them. H© ^sert- 
ed that the real object of -the conspiracy, was to 
overturn the constitution, and that the principles 
imported from France, would jMCoduce the wojnst 
effects, unless the strength of the laws were in- 
creased in proportion to the malignity of the evU, 
which we were called to repress. 

Mr. Adair, in si^porting the suspensi^, call^ 
the house to remember, if the determination of a 
jury were never to be called in question, on what 
feeble ground the liberty of British subjects would 
stand. Parliament, (he said), was clearly entitled 
to investigate the conduct of juries, otherwise there 
would be no redress against the corruption of either 
juri^ or of judges. On this maxim, he justified 
all,freedom of discussion respecting the late trials, 
the issue of which, though in favour of the accused, 
had by no fixed rule established their innocence. 
The suspicions entertained against theni,, had not 
been cleared up to their advantage. In one psjff- 
ficular case, the jury had hesitated two hours. 
Would the judge, he asked, or would the grand 
jury have countenanced the accusation, unless it had 
appeared to be well founded. But the transactions 
of the societies, (he said), sufficiently proved their 
treasonable intentions. The general statement of 
a conspiracy was imdeniable. The same circum- 
stances on which the suspmsion was grounded 
in the preceding year, stiH existod, and no, valid 
motive could be allied for its repesd. 

Mr. Fox rose to answer Mf.: Adair. ' He 
manded on what argument the rep^l of the hab^ 
corpus act could be founded, when the argument . 

, ' E-' -3 
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CHAP, for its suspension in the foTOer year, had been le- 
gally disproved ? The decision of a jury, though 
1795. revisable by parliam«it, could not, consistently 
with jri^bn and equity, be questioned, without the 
-most evident necessity. ; In the present cases, no 
acquittal had taken place, till after the strictest and 
severest , trial. In that of Hardy, had a conspiracy 
been proved, that man must unavoidably have been 
condemned, as he wtas privy to all the transactions 
of the parties accused. His discharge w'as there- 
, fore a proof, that ’no conspiracy existed. Such 
being the fact, what was to justify suspending the 
liberty of Englishmen. 'I’he house ought to reflect, 
that they were now sitting as a jury on the palladium 
of British freedom. To say that a susj)ension of 
the habeas corpus would obviate the necessity for 
bringing people to trial, was precisely the arguinent 
urged iu defence of the lettres de cachet under the 
old government of France, by which ssi innocent 
man might remain in a dungeon for years, or for life. 
He concluded by reproaching ministers for charg- 
ing opposition with promoting discontents, in the 
the same manner as they had accused the dissenters 
of being bad subjects, and encouraged an ignonnt 
and bigotted populace to treat them with barbarity. 
The debate closed by a.decision of the house against 
the repeal, and within a fortnight after, the renew- 
al of the suspension was fofmally voted. 

The preparations for the ensuing campaign, 
‘ came early in the session under the consideration 
of parliament. An important addition to the bur- 
dens of the nation, was anticipated in the aid which 
would be required for the house of Austria, already 
impoverished as well as disappointed in the war. 
The emperor had declared his wishes to make the 
most vigorous efforts against the enemy, but inti- 
the necessity of a loan of ^£4,000,000, to 
be secured on the revenues of his hereditary 
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minions. Through this accommodation, he pro- chap. 
posed bringing 200,-000 tnen into he field. On xxx. 
the communication of a message to this effect from , 
his majesty to the house of commons, Mr. Pitt 
entered into a minute explanation of the conditions 
proposed by the Austrian cabinet, and moved that 
they should be complied with. Mr. Fox, in re- 
plying to the minister’s speech, advised a suosiay 
rather than a loan, ance we could, if occ.; '! » s 
warranted, stop the payment cf the former, but 
not of the latter, however much emergencies might 
require it. 'ITie subjects of the emperor, he un- 
derstood, were desirous of peace* and their sove- 
reign might find it necessary or convenient to gra- 
tify their wishes. ITie payment of a subsidy might, 
in that event be stopped, but not the payment of a 
loan. After a considerable debate, in which the 
opponents of ministry animadverted on the issue of 
the Prussian subsidy, and the caution which, by 
misapplication of that money, we should learn in 
voting supplies tS the foreign belligerents ; their 
objections were over-ruled. A similar proposition 
on the part of ministers, having passed in the peers, 
a convention was entered into between hi^ majesty 
and the emperor of Germany, by which the ex- 
tent of the loan was increased beyond the sum der 
manded by Austria, and a force proportionable to 
that increase stipulated to be raised by his imperial 
majesty. For the present, rf4,60Q,00Q was guar- 
anteed by the British parliament," . * 

A statement of the warlike force that would be 
Requisite for the service of 179<5* was produced in 
the house of commons on the ' 22 ^ of February. It 
amounted to 100,000 seamen, 1 20,000 regulars for, 
the guards and garrisons of the kingdom, .56,000 
militia, and 40,000 men employed partly in Ire- 
land, partly in the West Indi^ and the plantations, 
exclusive of fendbles and volunteers, and of esn- 
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CHAP, bodied French emigrants. ^ The mms reqnh^d to 
. maintain this force, togedier •vrfih &e tssttaordina- 

' i^,v ries (rf the army, were calcidated at sil6,Q27yO(X), 
of which £%y5 15,500 were appropriated to the navy, 
3^2,777,000 to the army, 4£'^, 564, 000 to the forces 
in Ireland and the plantations. To the mihtia and 
fencibles 3€i,607,00O, to foreign troops hi British 
pay nearly if 1,000, 000, to the, regimented emi- 
grants 3^427,000. To the army extraordinaries 
3f2,664,00p. To the ordnance 3^2,322,000. The 
treaty to the king of Sardmia, miscellaaeous ser- 
vices, and other ardcles, made the total sums 
amount to 3^27,540,000. The ways and means 
consisting of the land and malt-tax, consolidated 
fond, Inma company and exchequer bills, and the 
loan of £\ 8,000,000, came nearly 3^400,000 short 
of the supplies. But the . taxes proposed by the 
nmuster to be raised on foreign and Bridsb spirits, 
tea, coffee, fore%n grocery, fruit, timt^r, writs and 
affidavits, abridging the privilege of franking, 
and the hair pow&r licence, were calculated at 
3fl,640,000, a^umthat would more than cover 
the deficiency. 

The imtnenshy of the Sfuns levied in Great Bri- 
trin for the Service of the current year, w^ an ob- 
ject of astonisbnient to all Eurqpe ; they amounted, 
including the interest of the national debt, to 
3^40,000,000 sterling. Neither the annual reve- 
nues of Ireland, nor of the East nor West Indies, 
entered into this account, and they were computed 
at 3fl 2,ooo,(X)p more. • 

Wilberforce, indefotigable in the great object of 
his parliamentary efforts, renewed his proposition 
for the final aboUtidn of the riave-trade. ' .^er re- 
minding the house of their formal resolution, in 
the session of 1792, that the tra^ should be de- 
clared unlawful after the month ol January 1796, 
he recapitulated the motives of this resolution, the 
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barbanties jMractised in obbui^g and jrar^pordn 
slaves, and the loss of ont s^nnoii i^ra cBniate aea , ^ ^ 
dreadful as the crimes of ivbich it vtajS ^e scene. *795, 
His arguments were Supported and "flluM/^ted 
the highest authority in the bousci Mri lFox ani- 
madverted severely on the delays that iitferposed 
between the wishes of humanity ahd tfie jfirOscrip- 
tion of this inhuman commerce, if it was lawful to . 
disgrace the name of commerce by applying it to such 
atrocities. With equal ardour, Mr. Pitt called on 
the house for immediate abohdon. ‘But arguments 
of policy, and expresaons of humane feelings, had 
ceased to impress the public mind i^h their former 
effects, even though falling from so respectable a 
height of political influence and oratorical ability, 

The house of commons attended to Mr. E*kt’s ex- 
hortations on this subject, with sin apathy, very dif- 
ferent from the feelings with which that nndnister 
was accustomed to electrify the marshalled majority 
of his hearers, when he dwelt cm the horfors of 
French atheism, or the dangers of a British re- 
form. On dividing the house, a majority of 17 
decided against the abolition. 

The trisyj of Mr. Hastingsj^ so remarkable for its 
importance, the talents of .its ccmductors, and the ' 
length of its duration, was this year brought to a 
conclusion. During every session, for seven years 
past, the commons hai prosecuted the impeach- 
ment. The defence which Mr Hastings drew Up,, 
and presented to the lords assembled in Westmm- 
ster hall, was able and eloquent, and made a de^ 
impression in his favour. 

He complained, in the bitteres'i terms, that in 
his life’s decline, and with many warnings of its 
iipproaching close, he had been kept for nearly 
ten years in a state of suspense arid anxiety, and 
held out to his coimtry, by the enmity of his false 
accusers, as a delinquent covered with the crimes 
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of ttnirder^ipeculation, and rape. While his for- 
ttme suffered nearly to its ruin by this delay, his 
* 795 . cause had been also injured ; for he had lost, dur- 
ing the tardy process, by death or dispersion, 
many of the leading witnesses, whom he meant to 
have called in for his justification. In answer to 
the general charge of depopulating India, violating 
treaties, oppressing the natives, wasting the com- 
pany’s treasure, and disobeying the company’s or- 
ders, he produced the proofs of an increased re- 
venue ; of multiplied population j of the attach- 
ment of the natives to his government and person ; 
and the approbation and thanks of his countrymen 
in India, whose fortunes were embarked in its 
prosperity. The deposition of Cheyt Sing, he 
justified by that prince being a vassal who held his 
territory from the company, not as an independ- 
ent prince, as the managers of his impeachment 
had alleged. * The requisition of £ 60,000 from 
Cheyt Sing,* he said, ‘was just ; it was also ne- 
cessary, when the very existence of the company 
was at stake ; nor could it be called oppressive, 
upon a prince who, in his flight into voluntary 
exile, 'loaded his elephants with gold^nd jewels, 
and still left treasuries behind him. The prince 
was treated wfith lenity in his fallen circumstances ; 
had he been guilty of the, same rebellion in Eng- 
land, he would have been hanged, drawn, and 
quartered. The evidence,’ he said, ‘ would prove, 
in answer to another charge, that although he had 
pressed the nabob to resume the money from his 
mother the princess, he had done it with no cir- 
cumstances of«the cruelty ascribed to him, and his 
avarice only went to the nabob’s resumption of 
property, which was clearly his legal right, from 
an unjust and avaricious mother.’ 

His acceptance of presents, he justified, on the 
custom immemorial in the east, of the visitor giv- 
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ing presents to the visited, and on those presents CHAt. 
he received being antecedent to the" prohibition. . 

On the numerous and intricate accusations of form- 
ing improper contracts, and the corrupt delation 
of agency, Mr. Hastings produced a series of let- 
ters, witnesses in his defence, and supported then* 
evidence with strong and appropriate reasoning. 

In concluding, he dwelt with a justifiable severity 
on the gross inconsistency of his majesty’s mini- 
sters," who had voted to impeach him for making 
a pecuniary arrangement in India, which still sub- 
sists, which they have ordered to be a permanent 
source of revenue, and for which, as the money 
is paid with the punctuality of a dividend at the 
bai.k, the Indian minister takes credit every year, 
as a regular subsidy, 

‘ In a war,’ said Mr Hastings, ‘ which origi- 
nated in ) ourselves, or others, not in me j in a 
war, maintained against all the powers of India, 
aided by P'rance and Holland, yrithout a shilling 
from Dnrain, without taxing, like the English mi- 
nit icr, posterity for the relief of the present gene- 
1 alien, I saved your empire in the east, while, 
after doubling the national debt, he lost ypur em- 
pire in the west. Others fought your battles, and 
by their skill and courage, triumphed over your 
ent'inies ; but it was 1 that sent them properly 
equipped into the field, and enabled them, by ex- 
ertions at my own risk, to maintain their superio- 
rity. The plan of deriving a revenue from opium,’ 
which yields X 1 20,000 per annum, was mine ; 
and, since my c(dleagues refused to be responsible, 

I alone ran the hazard. The duty upon salt, a- 
mounting yearly to ,^^00,000, you owe to me. 

'J o me you owe the system of nulitary defence, and 
of Imance, in Oude and in Benares, and all the 
institutions of civil and criminal jurisprudence in 
Bengal, Benares, and their immediate dependencies- 
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CHAR. To Bie you owe the 138 lacks, drawn without op- 
’proton from Oude, and the 70 lacks, collected 

with e^ual ease in Benares. In a season of .dread- 
ful frinme, wluch had visited India for three suc- 
cessive years, I stopped its approach to the Bri- 
tish territories, and by adequate regulations, pre- 
vented the danger of its return. I raised the an- 
nual income of the provinces from ,000,000 to 
4^5,000,000 sterling, the growth, not of "tempo- 
raiy and forced exaction, but of an easy and per- 
manent unoj^ressive collection. I gave you all, 
and you have rewarded me with confiscation, me- 
ditated disgrace, and a life of impeachment. The 
prisoner was honourably acquitted of every branch, 
of every charge, distinctly and severally. 

As the nature of the war on our side, from be- 
ing offensive, was likely to become defensive, its 
conductors grew more anxious about the internal 
preparations of the country. Mr. Windham, on 
the 6'" of March, moved for a committee to pre- 
pare an estimate of the additional allowances in- 
tended for the subaltern officers of the militia on 
the return of peace. He grounded his motion on 
the necessity for having expert subalterns in that 
service ^ an object not to be attained without ade- 
quate encouragement. By the present measure, 
a description of men would be retained, whose 
knowledge of discipline would render .the militia 
as useful as 'the regulars. The motion, though 
opposed by one side of the house, as tending to 
increase the patronage and influence of the crown, 
and place the whole military strength of the king- 
dom at its devotion, was carried by the usual ma- 
jority. A bill, soOn after, was passed, authorizing 
the addition of artillery tp all the militia regiments,. 
An affair of more particular importance was, about 
the same time, under the consideration of the com- 
mo|i?. An extra allowancb for bread and meat 
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had been made, in ihe mbnth of Apiil, to ar« chap. 
my, without the sanction of parliament. Crnisi- ■ 
derii^ the high pric® of provision^, and the scanty * 795 . 
pay of the army, the humanity of the measure was 
indisputable *, but the method of carrying it into 
execution was violeatly reprobated by the genera- 
lity of people. By virtue of an Order front the 
war-office, cotmteragned by the seo-etary of ffiht 
department, an immense sum of money for tMs 
pmppse was now. to be le^d upon the nation. 

The minority in parliament demanded an explana- 
ti<m of this slight cm the l^slature, since it ws» 
clear, that while parliament was sitting, no lawful 
addition could be made to ^ JSiy of the army ; 
and this could be regarded in no tithef light than 
an addition to their pay. The measure, they con- 
tended, was arbitrary and imconstkutional, a vio- 
lation of the rights of parliament, and tending to 
alienate the attachment of the army from the par- 
liament to the crown. Parliament, it said, 
could refuse assent to pass this additional ^unty ; 
but what must be the consequence — ^the hatred, 
perhaps the violence, of an enraged and disap- 
pointed military. The debate was ended by Sir 
William Pulteney’s moving for the previous ques- 
tion, w'hich was carried by 67 votes against 23. 

During the same month. In which the nuptials April >7. 
of his royal highness the prince of Wides were 
celebrated j a message from his majesty was laid 
before the house, r^ommendh^ the settlement of 
an uicome on the prince, and statmg the necestity 
of relfeving him from his present difficulties, and 
of making such arrangements with resect to his 
domestic Spences, as should connate all emb^- 
rassments in futta-fc Aft^ «)m 6 agitation of the 
que^on, an act fm pass^ which estab&hed tfte 
annual revenue of the prince at <»- 

clusfre of the reitts of the duchy Cornwsdl, 
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Whi# was estim^ c€l3,000/ Of this Income 
1 * 4 ^t^jPOQ was appropriated to the gradual dis- 
*7^:5*/ charge of his roy4 highness's debts, undeV the 
direction of commissioners appointed by parlia- 
ment 

Qii the 11-** of Juiie, a petition was presented 
to parliament by Lord Sheffield, in favour of the 
merchants engaged in the trade to Granada and 
Vincent. It stated, that in consequence of the 
troubles and devastations in those two islands, the 
individuals concerned with their property were re- 
duced to the greatest difficulties and distresses, and 
disabled from maintaining their commercial credit, 
unless they were favoured with some timely assist- 
ance from government. His lordship enforced, 
the propriety of their petition, by the salutary 
effects of the relief afforded to the merchants of 
London, and other icommercial cities two years be- 
fore. Agreeably to the petition, the sum of a 
million and a half was granted to the merchants 
who had Solicited it. 

The affairs of Ireland formed by far the most 
important subject that came before the sevssion. If 
this poppulous and fertile portion of the empire, 
has shared in the progressive blessings of civiliza- 
tion, which distinguished a great part of the pre- 
sent century ; it has been doomed no less severely 
to experience the evils which have embittered tlie 
qlose of the age. Amidst the dangers which 
threatened Britain during the American war, the 
ministry had been induced, or rather compelled, to 
permit the whole Irish nation to take up arms; and 
the people emboldened by feeling their own import- 
ance on diis trying occasion, and throwing aside 
all religious animosities, had united in ctaims of 
national independence and equality with the other 
subjects of their sovereign. 'Fhis resolution was 
partly carried into execution, and during some 

4 
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years the controul of the Brj^is^^adininistration chap; 
over Ireland, remained indefuiite precarious. 

But the difference of creed between catholic and 
protestant, gradually diminishing the cordiality of 
their late union j the latter naturally ti^rned to 
Britain for supportj and by their, shew oiF attach- 
ment enjoyed a partiality to the prejudice of theif 
more numerous, but, politically speaking, less im- 
portant opponents. 

During the process, however, of those opini- 
ons, which in their general scope were hostile to 
principles of religious exclusion, the presbyterian 
protestants of Ireland assuming a similarity of 
sentiments with their brethren, the protestant 
dissenters of England insensibly reunited them- 
selves with the cause of the catholics, and though 
their antipathy to 'the catholics was religiously • 
stronger than to the creed of the church of Eng- 
land, yet the influence of polidcal over religious 
prepossessions was so much felt, that the majority 
of them were more averse to the practical usurpa- 
tions of the established English church, than to 
the hated dogmas of popery. 

It is well known how large a propordon, of the 
population of Ireland must be formed, by adding 
one half of the protestant to the whole of the ca- 
tholic persuasion ; on a general calculation the dis- 
senters and catholics when united, were- not less 
than seven eighths of the whole members of Ire- 
land. 

While such was the state of public opinion, and 
while the support of the English church, by enfor- 
cing the tax of tithes was not ipaintained with- 
out frequent and bloody resistance on the part of 
, the catholics ; the parties of the Irish parliament 
maintained two opposite opinions on the propriety 
of the system, which should be ipaintained for the 
peace and prospemy of the kingdpm. The oppo- 
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jCNAfcv nMiti /cf imnisf^i; lfee;, par?y^^,w assumed the 

***:» tide^ and by thdr refosal of .crace were in many ih- 
' * 7 ^;^ stan<;es endded to th« naipe of indepexMient, fearful 
of the coDS^uencea which mi^t oisue from this 
hosdie di^psitioA, . m so vast a majority of the in- 
habitcultSf dic^ to conciliate the 

people by concessions* and redress of gttevances. 
liie rulmg party held it dangerous to comply wkh 
any . popular demands, which if once indulged* 
tni^l^ become exoxbitam:. 

1|iie rqpulse of the patriotic party in the 
lrkh>parliament, deeply exa^erated the catholics. 
They met over the whole kingdom, and addressed 
the sovereign himself, for redress of grievances 
and legal oppressions ; and in that style which re« 
suits from deep feeling of injury, and wth more than 
ordinary determinadon to have their claims re- 
dressed, they petitioned for a participation in all 
the rights of their fellow citizens. 

This was an appltcation of the most serious na- 
ture. A total compliance or rejection were fraught 
with equal perih The British ministry were de- 
sirous to oblige one party without offending the 
other. • But the catholics, numerous and determin- 
ed, were become so formidable that A did not ap>- 
pear safe to refuse the petition, which they w^ere 
convinced was founded ig equity. The Irish 
legislature on the other hand, composed entirely of 
.protestanis, ■were by a great majority zealous in 
opposing demands, that wotlld place their antago- 
nists on a parity with themselves. Norwas it at the 
sanm time* either the intep^ or the wi^ of mku- 
stry to weaken 4hat protestrat interest in Irelmid, 
on whieh it had been accustomed to rely. To 
retain therefore, as hr as possible the attachmentr 
of both parties, they granted to the cathofics a part, 
but not thh'Whole tif the concesrions ttehich were de- 
manded : the validity of marriages with’ p^estaats, 
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the right of taking apprentices^ of Imping schools, chap. 
and or pleading at the bar ; with other privileges . 
which had been hitherto withheld, were fully esta- 1795 . 
blished. 

When the restrictions so many years imposed 
on the Roman catholics, aftd of which they had 
so bitterly complained, are considered, these will 
appear valuable concessions ; but the hopes of to- 
tal emancipation had been so sanguinely cherish- 
ed, that these grants met with a Cold reception. 

The murmurs and complaints that now prevailed, 
both among the catholics and dissenters, excited 
the most serious alarms in England. The secret 
connections existing between many of the Irish 
and French revolutionists were justly dreaded, and 
it ^vas not doubted that they would exert every 
effort to create insurrection. 

In this critical juncture, Earl Fitzwilliam w'as 
appointed to the government of Ireland. His in- 
clination to healing measures, rendered this ap- 
pointment peculiarly acceptable to the Irish, and 
he was received with universal satisfaction. The 
Irish parliament met on the 22 ^ of January 1795, 
and unanimously voted him the most favourable 
addresses, and agreed to the most ample supplies 
which had ever been granted in that kingdom. 

Lord Fitzwilliam soon j>erceived, that he would 
find it impracticable to defer deciding on the tfe- 
mauds of the catholics, without the utmost dan- 
ger. To conciliate the favour of the party, he em- 
ployed in his transactions with its leading members, 
a statesman, in whom the catholics universally 
confided, the celebrated Grattan. A* the instance 
of this gentleman, and with the acknowledged con- 
fidence of the lord lieutenant, a bill for the farther 
relief of the catholics was introduced into the Irish 
parliament, and the house permitted its being drawa 
Fol, III. F 
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CHAP, up by the Rccustojtneii advocates of catholic rights; 

GrattaUi^ Ponsoaby, and Knox, with little 

X795 opposition* The utmost joy was diffused through 
the catholic body in Ireland, on the prospect of 
this enlarged toleration, and the strongest effusions 
of loyalty prevailed. 

But the wide-spread satisfaction was quickly 
damped, by the intelligence which arrived two 
days after this favourable reception of Mr. . Grat- 
tan’s motion, that the British ministry avowed 
themselves averse to the measure. Lord Fitz- 
william was said to have declared on this occa- 
sion, that the retracting an assent so formally 
given, would raise a flame of rebellion which it 
would require torrents of blood to extinguish, and 
that he would rather retire, than be answerable 
for the consequences. Lord Fitzwilliam was re- 
called, and Lord Cambden appointed to the vice- 
royalty. When Earl Fitzwilliam accepted the vice- 
royalty, as he afterwards declared, he had been 
authorised to complete the catholic emancipation. 
As a step towards the completion of this object, he 
had found it necessary to dismiss from official situ- 
ations, some of those partizans of the anti-catholic 
interest, who were most inimical to the scheme. 
Mr. Beresford and his political friends were, there- 
fore, left in the unofficial minority. Indignant at 
their dismissal, Mr. Beresford repaired to Lon- 
don, and immediately after his conferences with 
the British cabinet, a new system was adopted. 
As Lord Fitzwilliam refused to change his arrange- 
ments, his recal took place. On the day of his 
lordship’s departure, the shops of Dublin were 
shut, and the whole city put on mourning. 

Indignation at the conduct of the British mini% 
ters broke out in the language of almost every in- 
dividual of the Irish, except among her legislators. 


3 
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wha carried an address o£ apprcbadon &r the re« chap. 
jection of that very bill, whkdi they had lately ■ 
voted with almost unanimous enthusiasm. ijgg-. 

On the return of Lord Fitzwilliam to England, 
the subject his recal was taken up with great 
warmth by the friends of his lordship, and the 
usual opponents of ministry. In the house of 
commons, Mr. Jekyl supported his modon for an 
inquiry into the conduct of nunisters on this sub- 
ject, by a very spirited speech. He reminded the 
minister of his solemn promise, that whenever 
the period for invesrigadon arrived, he would un- 
dertake to prove, that no blame was imputable to 
the ministers of this country. He vindicated the 
conduct of Lord Fitzwilliam, from his letters. 
According to these, he had acted in strict confor- 
mity to his instructions, which went to the eman- 
cipadon of the catholics, a condition, without 
which his lordship would not have undertaken 
the commission granted to him. But the fact, (he 
said), was, that the interests of a particular party, 
the interests of the Beresfords were to be prefer- 
red to those of the British empire. Their dismis- 
sion from office was the real groimd of dissension, 
and the business of catholic emancipadon was the 
mere pretence. It was absurd, he said, to men- 
tion the oaths taken by his majesty, as obstacles 
to such a measure, since in Canada and Corsica, 
the catholic religion was settled without violation 
of the royal oath. 

Mr. Pitt stated in answer, that no communica- 
tion of the correspondence between Lord Fitz- 
william and the ministry, could be permitted with- 
out the king’s assent, and that ministers were of- 
•ficially bound to the strictest secrecy in all cases of 
this nature. He could not, for this reason, enter 
into any verbal explanation of the butiness in 
question, and ndther could admit nor deny the 
» F2 
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facts and inferences alleged. The king, he said, 
. had clearly the right to nominate and dismiss mi- 
1795* nisters, without assigning his motives, except only 
in cases of an extraordinary nature. He depre- 
cated the discussion of subjects nowr^.before the 
Irish parliament, as a violation of the independence 
of that body, and exhorted the house to leave the 
settlement of affairs in that nation, to its own re- 
presentatives, who were best qualified to decide 
upon its most important concerns. 

Ihe cold, circumspect, and unsatisfactory an- 
swer of the minister, was strongly contrasted with 
the reply of Mr. Grey, whose speech gave a deep 
interest to the debate. He contended, in the 
strongest terras, for the propriety of an inquiry 
in a case wherein the highest interests of the Bri- 
tish and Irish nations were equally involved. The 
people of both countries w^ere sensible, he said, 
of its importance, and it ill became ministers, 
to attempt the concealment of matters, which 
ought to be held out to public consideration in the 
face of day. Both the English and the Irish had a 
right to know whether the Irish catholics were to be 
made free, or continue to be deprived of their rights. 
We had excited the liveliest hopes of a. total eman- 
cipation from all those restraints, w^hich the dis- 
positions of catholic to protestant had formerly 
rendered necessary ; and now, when on the point 
^ of extinguishing all religious feuds, and terminat- 
ing all dilFerences, a sudden check was given to 
those pleasing expectations. The man selected to 
put the finishing hand to those arrangements, was 
recalled in the midst of his exertions, and censur- 
ed, as if he had been committing an act of disloy- 
alty to his own country. Was this conduct to be 
borne by England, w^bose honour w^as pledged, 
and whose, interest was bound to satisfy the just 
demands of Ireland ? * A pretence is set up,^ said 
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Mr. Grey in conclusion, * that tlje independence 
of the Irish parliament would be violated by this 
country’s interference, in the settlement of the af- 
fairs of Ireland. But who does not see the futility 
of this pretence, and who does not know that the 
deliberatioils on this side of the water, have an ir- 
resistible influence over the other? The question 
before us is clear and unequivocal ; the catholics 
have been promised emancipation from their pre- 
sent disqualifications, and our business is to know 
what ministers propose, either by a delay or refus- 
al of this concession.' 

Ministers continued to plead the impropriety of 
entering on a business of so much delicacy, in the 
present critical state of affairs. They got rid of 
the importunate interrogations of their adversaries, 
by a majority of votes for the order of the day. 

The session was concluded on the S?'” of June, 
by a speech from his majesty, from which the ex- 
ertion of fresh efforts in the war, appeared to be 
the resolution of the cabinet. 
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CHAP. XXXL 

Ptew of French agairs. . » . Ori^n of ike pariy who assume 
the name of Thermidorians, • . . Courage and zeal of the 
Thermidorians in lehalf of humanity . . . . Punishment of 
many of the agents of the late tyranny . . . • Recal of the pro- 
scribed Girondists. . • • Resolution of the convention to frame 
n new constitution . . . . Decree which establishes the continu- 
ance of two thirds of their own number to form a part in the 
new legistature . . Dismntents, and insurrection, and defeat 
<f the sections. . . • Moderation of ^he victorious pwrty . . . . 
Fhe convention announces its own dissolution, , . , Institution 
of the new government of the directory. . . . Acknowledge* 
ment of the republic by the king of Prussia and other powers, 
« • . Invasion of Holland, . . . Retreat of the British army 
io Bremen, , , , Campaign on the ktiine, , . , Campaign in 
Italy. . . , Expedition to the bay of Quiberon, , . . Capture 
pf Ceylon and the Cape of Gcod li<*pe by the British, . . . 
Capture of St. Lucia by the French. , , , Captures by the 
British navy. 


T he blessed day which consigned Roberspierre 
to the scafibid, was hailed by all France with 
' an exultation of joy, that contributed not a lit- 
tle to render the victory of the patriotic party more 
complete. The Thermidorians, (for so the party 
' were now called, consisting of the wreck of the 
factions of Danton and Gironde,) adopted a new 
appellation from this honourable era, and were de- 
servedly regarded as the deliverers of their coun- 
try. At the nanie of Danton, at the recollection 
top of much of the conduct of the Girondists, we 
may well be astonished to find those who had parr 
ticipated in dieir crimes, thus regenerate their poli- 
natures, and plead the cause of the state pri- 
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soners, as well as invoke jtudce on the heads of ohap. 
the mountain, although many of that faction had . 
assisted them in the overthrow of Roberspierre. ,795.’' 
Yet so it was. In the annals of human repentance, 
a more striking event is not recorded than the 
change of Legendre. This man, who had been 
not only the proselyte, but the bigot of jacobinism, 
and who had partaken in a thousand crimes, seemed 
to resume a tenfold energy in the cause of virtue. 

Alone and fearless, he entered the hall of the jaco- 
bins, on the day of the 9 *” Thermidor, ere the 
victory was yet scarce decided ; he was surrounded 
by his proscribers, and his life was in imminent 
danger; but his courage triumphed over .every 
obstacle. At the moment when they had strength, 
.numbers, and no small inclination to tear him in 
pieces, he contemptuously commanded them to 
shut up their assembly. They obeyed him, and 
Legendre brought the keys of their hall in triumph 
to the convention. That infamous lmun*i was 
again opened, but the convention, aided by the 
young men of Paris, who collected in battalions to 
their aid, dispersed them, never more to re- 
assemble. 

'llie courage and zeal of the Thermidorians 
were now exerted in favour of the victims of the 
late tyranny, who still languished in confinement, 
and who were held ‘in arrest, through the in- 
fluence of Barrere, Collot, and the remnant of the 
mountain. The entry of Legendre into the com-, 
mittee of general safety, was an epoch of deliver- 
ance. He visited the prisoners incessantly; he 
heard individually thdr wrongs and their histories, 
and he restored them to their houses. He, Bour- 
don de L’Chse, Revere, Freron, Merlin of Thion- 
ville, Andr€ Dumont, and some others, emptied 
the prisons of Paris. A dreadful expression had 
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chap, become proverbial diaring the Roberspierrian ty- 
ranijy^ when the tyrants used to say, we must get 

* rid of the prisoners. The Thermioorians adopted 
the phrase, and realised it in a diflFerent sense. 

As soon as the Thermidorians saw the majority 
of the convention on their side, tlKy obtained 
the appointment of commissaries, who went into 
each of the departments, to repair the devas- 
tations of their predecessors, and recal some 
of them to atone for their barbarities^ Carrier, 
who bad desolated La Vendee, was the first who 
was called to trial, and, certainly, the vengeance 
of the human race could not begin with a better 
choice. He was condemned, along with two of his 
associates, after a recital of crimes upon his trial, 
which the mind shudders to recal. The punishment 
of Joseph le Bon succeeded, but at too late a period; 
and in the meantime, the execution of the late 
accuser Fouquier Thionville, with other fifteen of 
the most execrable of the revolutionary tribunal, 
concluded the triumph of the law. To equal the 
examples of justice, with the atrocities which had 
been committed, was not possible, nor if it had, 
would it have been politic ; there are outrages on 
human nature, too great for human nature to 
avenge ; and.it was wisely judged, that the people 
had been sufficiently inured to the sight of blood, 
without making it more familiar to their eyes, 
even by legal executions. Another motive in- 
tervened to screen the fallen terrorists, the un- 
willingntss of many leaders of the 'i betrmidori- 
ans, to dvVelop too minutely the series of events 
m which some of the Daaronists had been too 
much implicated. Let it not be imagined, how- 
ever, tliai the people in the provinceswereuni- 
yersally sparing of yheir late oppressors. In many 
pkces, retahauons took pJace too just to be re* 
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grett^d* but urtuch fe ^dse'^'Stgfedless to give ia caai, 
detail.* x*M. 

Dmring these events, the jacc^dns in Paris were ' ' 
inert passive. On the 1“ of April, they made a 
tumultuous and general rising, but were’dkperse^, 
by the batta^on of yoking men, whom the ,;3?beSH 
inidorians attached to then' cause» with ,j$^di|f^ 
and without bloodshed. Assembling in g^eatP; 
er numbers, determination, and. concert,, they 
made their way on the SO*** of May into the. l«m, 
of the convention, and demanding, with loud;«ries, 
bread and the convention of 1793, they fprce^[ 
the assembly to break up, aft^ batbarou^y mUTti 
dering a deputy at the foot of the president’s* ‘ 
chair. The greater part of the members retired | , 
o.nIy such remained, as were «ther forced by their *, 
pusillanimity, or attached to the cause of terrori 
By this barbarous remnant of the legislature, every 
thing was decreed which the brigands required. ‘ 
Night, however, diminished the number i^f thejv- 
insurgents, while the Thermidorians and the com- 
mittees of government, who had retired to a neigh.; 
bouring building, called around them a determined; 
band of the young and patriotic Parisians. At 
eleven at night, Legendre, after repulsing several 
attempts on his post, sallied out of the committees, 
at the head of a troop of his voluntem^, armed 
with sabres and pistols. • The insurgaits fled from 

1 Three other illuatrlou* ofTend- ward* a reprieve from his sentence, 
ers were added duiing the year to The shame and remorse which 
those righteous examph-s. By a followed him, were believed to 
decree of the convention, Collot have severely pimuhed the coward-. 

D’Hcfhois and Billaud Varcnucs, ice and atrocity of hii» conduct, 
were transported to Guiana; the though they made but a small 
former died in that unho^pitable atonement in ftic sight of impar- 
climate, after having in vain at- tial justice, 

tempted to inspire the negroes of * The president, Boissy, kept his 
Cayenne with a portion, of his re- |»]ace for a long time with signiiV 
voiutibnary fury. Barrefc had intrepidity, till the whole aiiscnibly 
been included in the same decree, was dispersed* 
put obtained a respite, and after- 
: -3 '■ 
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dueir charge, orflOviodkrlBd t&«ir arms, and tha 
. infamous mmoiit|r^ who had d%raced the govern* 
" ment by voting at the call of faurangents, were put 
undm* arrest. 

Anud this asaendancy of the convention, it 
cnmot be denied^ that thi^ Viewed an’ infidelity to 
iheir dam interests, whi^ if the most perverse 
poficy dictated, it is yet <&r from excusing. How 
rar' lhe be included in this 

hlm^ does not appear; the majority of the ctm* 
vendmi, though attached to that party, did not 
|»rtidte of dieir resolute character, and probably 
Were die cause of the inconsistency to which we 
allude. On the very day after this trial, the con- 
venti<ni admitted another armed deputation of the 
seditious to attend at their bar, and compromised 
both thdr own truth and dignity, by makmg them 
C<|utvocal promises. The volunteers of order, (so 
we aaay csdl diese patriots, who had faced every 
dtog^tO secure the reign of the convention), were 
■eanth^fiaed at this concession. They beheld in the 
convendon, a body who dreaded the anarchists, but 
who, without courage to support their victory, seem* 
ed more anxious to submit to be arbiters between 
them and die jacobins. This sinister policy of the 
convention brought then^ into new dangers, and 
soon convinced them that the jacobins must be sub* 
dued, or suffered again to predominate. On the 3^ 
of the same month, the rebels, emboldened by their 
late admiadon, had not <|uitted tfairir aims; and when 
the assassin who had killed Ferraud at the foot of 
the prerident’s chair, was led to Cxecudon, a bahd 
of them sallied out of the faubourgs of S*. Ah* 
toine, and released him. The convention foresaw 
a new attack, and assumed resolution to anticipate 
id' 'IThirty thousand: men were convoked, and thd 
faubourg of S’. Antoine surrendmfed thrir ^ms; 
along wilfc SQpie of the leaders pf th^. fate ihsi^* 
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section. By diit jacobias lost theb* chaiv 

last citadel. ' xxxi. 

Aft«.r these disturbances, the hopes and expect- , 7 ^^' 

aticms of France were intently fixed on the ne^r 
anplojnnent of the convoition, which, , af^ many 
inadequate attempts ki finance, and much cmtentiU 
tion, but insufficient reform of the evils occasion^ 
ed by the reign of terror, began to devote itself 
to the task of giving a new constitution. The plan 
of a constitution, which v'as presented by Bois^’ 
in the name of the committee, charged with this 
labour, was adopte d with much deference, and 
adopted in all its parts. 

The constituent assembly had wished to give 
hereditary power and unity to the executive de* 
partment, but they h»l committed a fatal error in 
refusing to endow it with force. The new con- 
stitution divided it, and made it elective ; but at 
least endowed it with activity. The constituent 
asseihbly had left to the lung some slight honours, 
which appeared but the wreck of his former great- 
ness, but it had obliged him to purchase them by 
continual sacrifices. Ihe new constitutioh had for 
its head, five magistrates, under the name jof di- 
rectors, to whom the executive power was con- 
signed, with more authority than show. The re- 
presentatives of the nation iffcre divided into two 
councils ; that of the anCiente confirmed or reject- 
ed the acts of the council of five hundred. The 
system of elation was established m nearly the 
same basis with that of the (constitution of 1791, 

The judicial power was to reside in the judges 
of the departments, chosen by the electoral as- 
semblies, with a tribunal of appeal* chosen by the 
same body for the whole nation. The dfrectory 
\night invite the legislative body to take a •subject 
jnto consideration, but could not dictate any mat-, 
ter ctf discussion, except of peace pr 
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tfttJifP. ther could they, like our ^wm^ejcecative, prorogue 
pr Assemble the legt^ture at tbeir pleasure. 

If the new constitution did tiot receive t^e vain 
adoration which had been lavished upop the fr^l 
productions of former legislators, it was sd least 
receiv ed without condemnation or disdain. Even 
those who had most disapproved of a republic 
of, 25,ttX),000 of people, welcomed it as a near- 
er approach to the establishment of a regular gb- 
yemnient. 

But the public tinanimity seemed to be broken 
at one blow, when it was learnt, that the conven- 
tion itself had rest>lved to preside over the first 
trial of the new constitution. On the S'*" and 1 S*"* 
Fructidor, (22“’ and 30'** August), two decrees 
were past, by w hich it was declared, that two thirds 
of the present members of the convention were 
to form a part of the new legislature. I'he most 
viblent opposition arose from without to these de- 
crees. 

On the 4'" of October, by six in the morning, 
the cry to arms resounded over all Paris. Seven 
or eight hours passed in a state of uncertainty and 
inaction. The troops of the insurgent sections 
took their posts at random, and though they were 
possessed of several public places, and even of the 
public treasury, yet those places 'were respected. 
The convention had bounded its line of defence by 
the passages which lead to the palace of the Thuil- 
leries; they had, besides, posted some battalions at 
the Pont National and the Pont Neuf. A column 
of 4 or 5000 of the sectionaries presented them- 
selves before the latter bridge, on which General 
Carteur drew' back his conventionists along with 
the artillery. At two in the afternoon, the con- 
fusion began to be extreme. The committee of the 
section of l.e Pelletier wefe earnest for an attack, 
ybu cogyi^ionists were bn their part, equally de- 



tennined to delivei* tlie le^M^ fijo& its present chap. 
blockade. At a quarts pastlfou^, a musket was . 
fired ftom the windows of a restorateur, where 1795. 
severttl deputies of the convention dined, and a 
battle immediately commaiced in front of the 
church of S'. Roch, which was occupied by the 
sectionaries, and from which they discharged their 
musketry on their antagonists in the adjacent street. 

But the. discharge of some grape shot among the 
sectionaries, soon spread disorder in their ranks, 
and their remaining posts were carried by the 
bayonet. . . 

Two other actions took place at the same time 
in the streets of Echelle and S'. Nicholas, which 
the artillery of the convention decided with the 
same promptitude. The sectionaries, a third time 
ventured to face their antagonists, by advancing 
towards the post which defended the Pont Na- 
tional, and stood two discharges of the artillery, 
but the third dispersed them. Victory declared 
for the convention at seven o’clock in the evening. 

Among the military men who distinguished them- 
selves on this day in the cause of the convention, 
was the same commander Bonaparte, who, at» the 
distance of three years, was destined to overthrow 
the constitution which he now contributed to 
establish. The convention behaved with laudable 
moderation after their victory^ and left the banriers 
open for three days, to those who had to appre- 
hend their vengeance. Of those who fled in their 
first fear, many returned, and none were disturb- 
ed except two, who were condemned on a fair 
trial, and more from their own imprudent avowals, 
than from the rigid scrutiny of evidence against 
them. On the 26 '*' of October, an amnesty was 
proclaimed of all past revolutionary oSences, rob- 
bery and assassination excepted, and the Rational 
conventional pronounced its own dissoluti<^r 
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By the temis of the aow coontitution, the di« 
‘ sectbrv was to pardilUy reiifw^ by the elec- 

I7SIJ. tion of a new mea^a*, ey«y fear, None^bf th© 
meii^rs who could be 

after a la{we of years. In the electkui of the 
directory, the council of five hundred was to make, 
by secret tcrutinyi a list of tax persons, h'to 
which the senate, by secret scrutiny, was to select 
one. Rewbel, Barras, Reviellierre Lepaux, Le 
Tourneur, and Carnot, were nominated to the new 
executive. 

In the midst of the political eventswhich preceded 
this pacific term of the revolution, the republic 
had assumed, in its military efforts, the most 
imposing attitude. The brilliant successes of 
1794; had rendered most of the neighbourin'g 
powers eager to acknowledge her pew govern- 
ment, and some of them even to court her alliante. 
The Grand Duke of Tuscany himself, the brother 
of the emperor, was the first to propose ah amity. 

had been eager from the beginning to presmwe 
neutrality, but the menaces of the combined powers 
1795. had induced him to dismiss the French ambassa- 
dor. • At the beginning of this war, however, he 
re>estid>lished the neutrality of Tuscany, and re- 
voked all his acts of adherence to the coalition. 
April 5. The king of Prussia soon after rect^iized the 

republic^ and after a negociaiion with the com- 
mittee ^ public safety, conchided a treaty by 
means of his minister the Baron Hazdenberg, with 
Barthekmi, the Fren<^ ambassiKior at Basle. Tbe 
mediation of fh'ussia also procured an opportunity 
for file landgrave of Hfsse Cassel to retire from 
the war, and the latter prince iKtt only agreed 
that the French should still occupy one of his forn 
tw&ses, ^t stipulated, neither to prolong nor re*, 
new htst'^diii^iaiy treaties with the court of Great 
Britaiitl^ momentous disasters which at it kit- 
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cht^ her h) tkayrari already feet ^ xx8i. 
p]x>aV’liing to a crias. % Nor wa® the neutm powers 
baekwiura in aclmovdb^ng a goTerainCTt ao ca- 
pable of en^rcing respect. The regent of Sweden 
sent an ambassa^ to complimm the convention 
in. name of his nephew. Gustavus Adolphus, 

I V*" king of Sweden, had long received pecuniary 
asdstance from the monarchs of France, and the 
successor of that prince, who was to have headed 
the armies of the first coalition, did not disdsdn to 
stipulate for a subady from the ^w common- 
wealth. Amidst these impromising circumstances, 
the efforts of Austria, supported by the subsidies 
of England alone, seemed to present a new era in 
the Mrar. 

Encouraged by thdr recent successes, the 
French government resolved to pursue the ad- 
vantages held out to them by the situation of that 
country which was nearest to thdr new conquests. 
Immedkteiy after the capture of Nitneguen, it ap- 
peared by the motions of the French generals, 
that the invasion of Holland would be no longer 
delayed, than till the means for attempting ia were 
put in train. The remains of the allied army were 
in no condition to form any obstacle. The Bri- 
tish troops now stationed at Amhdim and its vici- 
nity, were, frrom incess'ant fatigue, the inclemency 
of the season, and the difficulty of procuring sup- 
plies, in the most deplorable ccmdftion, and almost 
in want of every necessary. The Frmudi took 
this opportunity to attempt the passage of the 
Waal, but they were repulsed by the British 
troops in some places, and by the Gomans in 
.others. 

At the beginnii^ of December, during die scA* 
ting in of the hardirost, which cloto 

of 1734, and beginning of 1795, con- 
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chaIR' cmed the design of mitiitg ( 81 : tibe rivers 

sufficiently frozen, to bear the passage of their ar- 
* mies. Fatally for the aHies, the Maese and" the 
Waal were, by the 27“ of December, become 
bridges of ice, over which the invaders ti'ansport- 
ed their armies and artillery, along an extent of 
forty miles.' I'he allied armies, enfeebled by sick- 
ness and destitution, could afford no effectual re- 
sistance. The French carried all the posts on the 
isle of Bommel, and forced the lines of Breda, 
making 16()0 prisoners, and taking 120 pieces of 
cannon. They were now masters of the north 
side of the Waal, and menaced the towns of Cool- 
enberg and Gorcum, neither of which \tsis able to 
stand an attack. 

To preserve these places, and to compel the 
aiemy to recross the Waal, about 8000 of the 
British troops marched against them on the 80“ 
of December, under the command of General 
Dundas. The French wore posted at Tlm^x the 
passage that led to the river was flankeow. the 
batteries of the isle of Bommel, and their position 
was very strong. All these obstacles yielded to 
the bravery of our troops ; the superior hordes 
of the republicans were forced to recross the Waal. 
But this advantage, while it signalized the va- 
lour, could not retrieve the fortune of our coun- 
trymen. Returning with' fresh numbers, the 
enemy soon became irresistible. 

The French were in the meantime active in re- 
ducing all the places of strength on the borders of 
the United provinces. Among these, the. small 
but strong fpriycss of Grave was the most dis- 
tinguished for its resistance, under an intrepid of- 
ficer of the name of Bons, but at last was compelled 
to surrender. 

The dej^jlfture of the duke of York for Eng- 
land aboii^i^jb^gmiung of December, seemed to 
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be a signal that the British despaired of prescrvh 
Holland. While it damped the small remaining 
sphk of the stadtholder’s party, it proportionably ^ 179 ^^ 
emboldened the republican faction, who met every- 
where in , clubs and societies, and by all their 
language and proceedings, demonstrated their im- 
patience to welcome their fraternising invaders. 

On the 4^^ of July 1795, some regiments of 
Pichegru’s proceeded to the spot so lately uis[in- 
guished by the victory of a handful of British, and 
recovered the passage of the Waal without molest- 
ation. It was indeed necessary for the allies to 
secure an expeditious retreat, for the numbers of 
Pichegru’s army were already quadruple of their 
own. On the 6 ^^ of January, the remains of the 
•British anny retired towards the lA ck. As soon 
as this was perceived by the French, they advanced 
in considerable force, and pressed our troops so 
closely, that a desperate engagement ensued. The 
combatants were alternately repulsed, and return- 
ed to the charge four several times. The French 
at last gave way, but their numbers prevented pur- 
suit. The British availing themselves of a tempo- 
rary success, continued their retreat. They- were 
allowed, however, no respite. General Wal- 
inoden, on whom the command of the British and 
their subsidiaries now^ devolved, was posted be- 
tween Arnheiin and Neiniguen, at the defile of the 
Grab, in the province of Utrecht, the place where 
lines had been constructed in 174:}-(5, for pro- 
tecting the provinces of Utrecht and Holland. 

Hoping to make a Ccipture of the whole army, 
Pichegru, at the head of more tham 70,0(K) men, 
attacked them on all sides. After such resistance 
^as their inferiority permitted, they retired, but 
with so considerable a loss of their camp equipage, 
that they were compelled to take shelter in open 
sheds, from the excessive severity of the weather. 
ruL Ilf. G 
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^HAP. Ano;|^^ attju:k was iwade by I5chep^ four days 
. after, on some posts tKat had been ta^en to secure 
I 7 W* *1*^ retreat of the British troops. These maint^ed 
tiidr ground till night, when they retired unpursued. 
But courage and conduct could little avail against 
such dreadful superiority, of numbers. Our troops 
had at once to resist a successful enemy in theFrench, 
and concealed enemies in every town and village 
through which they passed. The generality of the 
Dutch regarding England as the cause of the war, 
looked on our countrymen with abhorrence ; and 
though they committed no direct hostilities, took 
every occasion to aggravate their distresses. While 
the stadtholder issued proclamations for the peo- 
ple to rise in a mass, the inhabitants answered him 
with the bitterest reproaches, and publicly reviled 
him as the tool of the British government, and the 
betrayer of the Dutch nation. 

To the shattered, remans of the British army, 
thus surrounded by open and secret enemies, re- 
treat itself was not practicable without enduring 
the extremity of human suffering, and exerting in- 
credible fortitude. Numbers were frozen to 
death,, or perished through want, during a march 
of several weeks. On the 1 6'" of January, they 
retreated to Deventer. That day was memorable 
for the sufferings of our countrymen. The recit- 
als of it which have beeti published, exhibit a 
picture of human misery scarcely equalled even in 
the annals of war.^ 

3 From t’r.e simple, but interest- when, instead of havinjp jjgfained a 
iiig journal of this retreat, preserved resting place for the night, as wc 
by a corporal in the Coldstream exp cted, wc were informed that 
guards, a periodical work has judi- wc had fifteen miles farther to go. 
clously selected the ff>llowing pass- Upon this information, many be- 
age, to exhibit what the British en- gan to march, dejected, and not 
dured at this period.-— without reason ; for several of us, 

January i6^h. Wc 'marched at besides suffering the severity of tht^ 
the appointed hour, and after a very weather, and fatigue of the march, 
tedious journey, about three o*clock had neither cat nor drank any thing, 
in the after r oon reached an im- except water, that day. 
mei^se desert called the Wukw; For 
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Another column of the British had evacuated chap; 
Utrecht on the evening of the 15**^ of January, di- . i 

the first three or four miles, refused us admittance to the fire. ^ 796 * 
such a dismal prospect appeared, as At the same time, they posted sen- 
none of us was ever witness to be- tinels by the cellar doors, to pre- 
fore. A bare sandy desert, with a vent the inhabitants from selling 
tuft of withered* grass, or solitary us any liquors. Even their corn- 
shrub here and there. The wind manding olTiccr, pushed, with his 
was excessively high, and drifted own hand, a number of our men, 
the snow and sand so strong, that neck and heels, out of his quarters, 
we could hardly wrestle against it ; Thus wc were situated, till partly 
the frost was so intense, that the by force, and partly by stealtii, we 
water which came from our eyes, crept where we could, glad to ob- 
freezing as it fell, hung in icicles tain the shelter of a house at any 
to our eye-lashes j and our breath rate. , 

freezing as soon as emitted, lodged January 17. We halted this day, 
in heapsi of ice about our faces, and and in the morning waggons were 
on the blankets or coats that were sent out with a number of men, 
wrapped round our heady. Night to search for those who were left 
fast approaci)iug, a great number behind. A great number were 
both of men and women began to found near the route of the column, 
linger behind. Their spirits being but a great number who had strag- 
quite exhausted, and without hopes gled farther off, were never hCard 
of reaching their destination ; and of. In one place, seven men, one 
if they once lost sight of the column woman, and a child, were found 
of march, though but a few mi- dead; in another, a man, a woman, 
notes, it being dark, and no track and two children ; in another, a 
to follow, there was no chance of man, a woman, and one child. An 
finding it again. In this state, unhappy woman being taken with 
numbers were induced to sit down, labour, she, with her husband and 
or creep under tlie shelter of bush- infant^ were ail found lifeless, 
cs, where, weary, spiritless, and One or two men were found alive; 
without hope, a few moments con- but their hands and feet were frozeil 
signed them to sleep ; but, alas ! to such a degree, as to be dropping 
whoever slept awaked no more; off by the wrists and ancles^ 
their blood was almost instantly Perhaps never did a British army 
congealed, or if they opened their experience such distress, as our« 
eyes, it wr as only to be sensible of does at this time. Not a village or 
their last agonies. Others, sensible house but what bears witness of 
of the danger of bitting down, but our misery, in containing some 
havi.ig lost the column, wandere<f dead, and others dying. Some are 
up and down the pathless waste, daily found who have crawled into 
surrounded by darkness and des- houses singly ; other houses contain 
pair, till they sunk dowm among five, six, or seven together ; some 
the drifting snow, never to rise dead, others dying, or unable to 

walk; and as for those that are 
.ibout half past ten o’clock at able, it is no easy matter for them 
night, we reachedBrickborge, when, to find their way; for the country 
to add to our misfortunes, we could is one continqpd desert, withomt 
hardly find room to shelter our- roads, and every tract filled up 
selves from the weather, every with the drifting and falling 
house being already filled with the snow. Add to this, the inha- 
iiessian infantry, who are in no hitauts are our most inveterate 
respect friendly to the English. In enemies, and where opportunity 
several houses, they oositiveiy re- occurs, will rather mqrder a poor 
fused us entrance, ana in every one distressed Englishman, than 0 rect 

him 

G'2 
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CHAP, reeling its march to Zutphen. The French took 

XXXI. immediate possession of Utrecht and Rotterdam, 

of the most important places in the Seven provinces. 

Delivered from the English, as the Dutch now 
affected to consider themselves, they gave a loose 
to their rage against the stadtholder. The prince 
found it necessary for the personal safety of him- 
self, and his Mn, the hereditary prince of Orange, 
to embark in an open boat at Schaveling, and 
arrived the next day at Harwich. His guards 
at the Hague with difficulty protected him from 
the fury of the populace. On the 20'" of January, 
Pichegru made his entry into Amsterdam, at the 
head of 5,000 men, and was received with the 
loudest acclamations. The freedom and independ- 
ancy of the United provinces were immediately pro- 
claimed, and a provincial government appointed 
by a general assembly of the citizens. The same 
disposition in favour of France, was displayed by the 
other provinces and cities of Holland. Haarlem and 
Leyden first followed the example of Amsterdam. 
The province of Zealand, with the whole fleet that 
lay in its harbour, hoisted the tri- colour ; and the 
fortress of Bergenopzoom, with William-stadt and 
Breda, yielded on no other conditions, than 
a promise that religious and civil liberty should 
be enjoyed ; that their country should not be go- 
verned by the French ; and that the French paper 
currency should not be forced into circulation. 
On the 27'" of February, an assembly was held of 
the provisional representatives of the people of Hol- 
land, of which Peter Paulas, an able and ancient 
partisan of the®republican party, was declared pre- 
sident. The stadtholder was formally deposed, 

him the right way, several in- are missing since we left the river 
ftan-'x^ of *vhich have already oc- I-eck — of the eamfiaign in 
curred. It j«» reported, that in the 1793-94-95, by. Robert Brown, r#r- 
different columns of t||e army, 700 poral in the Coldstream regiment. 
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and the xlew constitution of Holland organized, chap. 
As an earnest, however, of the future benefits of . 
thOT French deliverers, the first act of the Dutch 1795 . 
assembly, was to levy, at the instance of Fr^ance, 

^ free gift^ of 1,400,000, for the use of the 
French army."^ 

On reaching Deventer, the British army had 
expected a short respite, after so many dreadful 
distresses," By courage and perseverance, they 
conveyed safely to this place all their ammunition 
and military stores. But diminishing in health and 
numbers, they could carry them no farther, and 
were obliged to destroy them, to prevent their fall- 
ing into the hands of the French. They were obli- 
ged to quit Deventer two days after their arrival. 

Fifty thousand French were in full pursuit of them. 

Yet, against this immense superiority, they made 
a stand once more, and fighting at every step, 
though their march was frequently amidst ice or 
snow, mud or water, sometimes reaching their 
middle, arrived at the river Vecht. They crossed 
the Vecht on the 10 ^*" of February, and on the 
1 2 ^** crossed the river Ems at Rheine. On this day, a 
body of the French came up with them, and ano- 
ther engagement ensued, in which the steadiness 
of our troops made an effectual resistance. Re- 
suming their march with little interruption, they 
arrived at length in the country of Bremen, about 
the close of March. Here they were joined by 

^ Well might the convention of juliers and CJevcs. In the south 
glory in the situation ot France at of France, their conquests vvci c the 
thik time. A list of conque.^ts was duchy of 'avoy, with the princi- 
printed and hung up in th; hali of paliiies of. Nice and Monaco in 
the convention, cnijn»erating the Italy ; the provinces of Biscay and 
victories of the; repubJic. Fheir Cataionia in Spain, The popula** 
conquests were, the ten provinces tion of aii these countries was e.sti- 
of the Austrian Netherlands ; the mated at 13,000,000. In the space 
Seven United provinces; the bishop- of seventeen months they had I'l'on 
rics of laege, Worms, and Spiers ; twenty-seven battles, and b en 
the electorates of Treves, Cologne, victorious in lai action^ vt lesser 
iind Mer.tz ; the duchy of Deux note. They had taken n6 strong 
Fonts ; the Palatinate ; the duchies cities and fort lie ' places. 

G 3 
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CHAP Other divisions of the army. That which was un- 
Lord Cathcart had encountered their foil 
17^5. share of hardship in reaching the main body. 
The French had kept continually on their rear, 
and not a day had passed without skirmishing. 
The country was hostile to them all the way. 
The city of Groningen had shut its gates against 
them. 

Thus assailed by every hostility of climate, of 
treachery, and of superior numbers, had our 
countrymen traversed, or rather fought their way 
through the provinces of Utrecht, Guelderland, 
Overyssal, and Groningen. The trial of their for- 
titude had lasted two months, and deservedly com- 
manded the admiration even of their enemies. 

The reception of these brave men by the hospit* 
able people of Bremen, ought to be remembered 
by Englishmen with gratitude. It formed a wel- 
come contrast to the savage, yet cowardly hostility 
of the Dutch. ^ 

Never did France commence a campaign more 
auspiciously than that of the present year. She 
had eight victorious armies on foot in the domi- 
nions of the coalesced powers. Pichegru, now 
become the terror of the Low countries, command- 


^ A letter from a British cfHcer 
from this place, gives a phasing 
picture of this conclusion of their 
sufTcrings. 

It is soriieihing like a dream, 
(says he), or fairy vision, and we 
could hardly give crcciir to our 
senses. We who had lately bc.-n so 
huffttted about by fortune, driven 
Jik- vagabonds over all the wilds 
of Holland, and who in oui great- 
est cx’.remij;ies, when \vc asked ior 
any thing to refresh ourselves, 
with the money in our hands, were 
only answered with a shrug of the 
shoulders, * nothing for the Eng- 
lishmen.* Nov^ to be seuted in the 
most elegant apartments; servants 


attending, ready to anticipate every 
^ish; bt.ds of the softest down to 
repose upon, without being dis- 
turbed in the rhorning with the 
thundering of cannon, or the usual 
alarms cl war— It seemed like sud- 
den erichantment, but it proved 
real : for the inhabitants used us 
like part of their own family or 
children, who had been long ab- 
sent, and om tted nothing that 
could contribute to cither our ease 
or pleasure. The greatest part of 
our soldiers left Ilremcn with much 
regret. A great number of the 
people accompanied us out of town, 
and shewed every possible reFpetr. 
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ed In Belgium and Holland ; Jourdan^ his assessor chap. 
• in (^onquest, stretched along the Maese, and Moreau 
towards the Rhine. Scherer and Marceau occupied 1795. 
the frontiers of Spain ; Kellerman w^as posted on the 
Alps ; and (lianclava and Hoche on the coasts of 
the Channel and the bay of Biscay. 

During the conquest of Holland, the French 
armies on the Rhine were preparing to besiege 
Mentz, the only place of importance belonging lo 
the empire on the left bank of the Rhine. "I'hey 
hoped, by this achievement, before the setting in 
of winter, to have their arms at liberty for those 
vast schemes of conquest which they meditated in^ 
Germany. Induced by these views, they turned 
their arms against Manheim, as a previous step to 
the reduction of Mentz ; and the former city sur- 
rendered to them, after a short siege, on the 24 "* 
December 1794 . Impatient to become masters of 
Mentz, with the same promptitude, they made 
three assaults on the fortress of Zahlback in its 
neighbourhood, but were repulsed. This check 
retarded their operations for a considerable time. 

In the meantime, the secession of Prussia, the 
inactivity of the German princes in the common 
defence of the empire, and the treaty which was 
negociating with Spain, facilitated the progress of 
the French in the Netherlands. On that side, 
they opened the campaign, by pressing the siege, 
or rather blockade, of Luxemburg. General 
Binder, the governor, was at the head of a strong 
body of no less than 10,000 men ; but the cer- 
tainty that no succours could approach, induced 
the governor to surrender. He waj^ permitted to 
retire into Germany with his garrison, on condi- 
tion of not serving against France until regularly 
exchanged. The reduction of Luxemburg by 
the French happened on the 7^*^ of June. Nothing 
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CHAP, ^med wanting to complete the success of France, 

. but the recovery of Mentz. The blockade of this 
J795. place was accordingly their first operation on 'the 
frontiers of Germany. Its defence had been 
formerly intrusted to the house of Branden* 
burgh, but had now devolved on the emperor, 
who selected Marshal Clairfait as the most able 
officer to whom the conduct of this- important 
business could be intrusted. This general, who, 
at the latter end of the last campaign, had been 
driven across the Rhine, being now placed at the 
head of the Austrian army, as well as that of the 
empire, returned to the charge, and, nothing dis- 
mayed by his recent defeats, attacked and defeated 
the French, who were posted on the heights of 
Mornbach ; after which, he occupied that advan- 
tageous position with his own forces. 

Notwithstanding this success, Germany was 
soon after menaced with a new invasion, and Mentz 
with a new siege, by two of the greatest command- 
ers in the French service. It was not till the 
month of August, that the French determined ef- 
fectually to open the campaign of 1795, upon the 
Rhine. They began by an attack on Dusseldorf 
in such force, that the Austrians were obliged to 
abandon that city, and retire to a large body that 
lay entrenched on the river Lahn. Jourdan, who 
had effected this passage of the Rhine, struck the 
Austrians with so much terror, that they fell back 
without hazarding an action. The successes of 
Pichegru had made the French at this period masters 
of Manheim. By this position on the right bank 
of the Rhine, they possessed all the space of coun- 
try between the two imperial armies of Clairfait on 
the north, and Wurmser on the south of the 
Mayne. The blockade of Mentz was renewed 
wth redoubled vigour. The dispirited Austrians 
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seemed re^dy to give way in every quarter, while 
the French became so confident, that they were _ 
with difficultv restrained under discipline. 

Genera! Wurmser was, in the meantime, ad- 
vancing to the recovery of Manheim. Pichegru, in 
order to intercept his junction with Clairfait, who 
was on his march to join Wurmser, an^ retiring 
before Jourdan, posted a large division or his army 
in the midway between them. This division fell 
impetuously on the imperialists, and put then#to 
the route. But the spirit of plunder was so pre- 
valent among the French, that as soon as they had 
dispersed this portion of Wurmser’s army, they 
scattered themselves in all directions. The pea- 
santry, whom they oppressed with depredation, 
gave notice to the Austrians of their disorder, and 
took them so completely by surprise, that they 
were driven back with much slaughter, to take 
shelter under the fortress of Manheim. 

This unexpected reverse completely changed 
the fortune of a campaign, which had begun so 
auspiciously for France. Clairfait having received 
new reinforcements, advanced against Jourdan, 
and falling on his rear, captured a large part of his 
battering artillery, which had been destined against 
Mentz. The projects of the French on the right 
banks of the Rhine were now entirely defeated. 
Jourdan was unable to* continue the siege of Mentz, 
and retreated across the Maine. He retired tq 
Dusseldcfrf, harassed and pressed by Clairfait at 
every step. So strongly was the tide of success 
reversed against the French, that their army which 
had crossed the Rhine at Manheinv under Pichegru, 
was obliged to recross the Rhine. The garrison 
of Mentz was reinforced by large divisions of the 
emperor’s troops ; while others made good their 
passage over the Rhine, to compel the French to 
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raise its siege. The intention of Pichegru had beeh 
to put the French into such a posture, as should 
repel the attacks which he saw were meditated by 
his victorious enemies. But before he could form 
his preparations, the besiegers of Mentz .were de- 
feated : their artillery was taken, and they were 
driven from every post. Jourdan could no longer 
act defensively on the Rhine, having lost his best 
troops, and a large train of artillery. Clairfait, 
leavbg some divisions of his forces to guard the 
country he had recovered, crossed the Rhine, and 
formed a junction with Wurmser. They retook 
the Palatinate, and most of the countries between 
the Rhine and the Moselle. Jourdan, alarmed at 
their progress, collected all the troops that were 
stationed in the proximity of the Rhine, and by 
forced marches, having effected a junction with 
Pichegru, checked the rapid career of the Austrians. 

Ihcy could not, however, preserve Manheim, 
which was reduced about the end of October, and 
the garrison, of 8,000 republicans, were made pri- 
soners ol war. I'he successes of the Austrians em- 
boldened them to form the project of penetrating 
as far asoLuxemburg. They made preparations to 
this intent ; and a large division of their best troops 
were provided with ail the requisites for such an 
attempt ; but the resistance of the French, and the 
condition of the garrison, rendered their views 
abortive. Pichegru and Jourdan, after receiving 
necessary reinforcements, marched to encounter 
the triumphant army. The former, after carrying 
the town of Krutznach by storm twice in one day, 
was at length driven from the place by a renewed 
onset of the imperialists. His colleague was soon 
after repulsed in an attack upon Kayserslautern, in 
which he lost 2,000 men. At length, the severity 
of the season, and an unexpected armistice of three 

4 
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months, put an end to the campaign, after restor- chap. 
ing success to the arms of Austria, beyond the . 
hopes of the most sanguine friends of her cause, 1795. 

The campaign in Italy commenced late in th^ 
year, but^ did not finally produce any . important 
conquests on either side. By the peace with Spain, 
the republicans, under Kellerman, were enabled to 
extend themselves from the lake of Geneva, to the 
county ot Nice. The French strengthened them- 
selves at Dego, while the Austrians entrenched 
themselves atJBorghetta and Albenza. The neutrali- 
ty of Genoa was, during this contest, respected 
by neither party, but occasionally violated by both. 

Bv two defeats which the Austrians received after 

j 

the renewal of hostilities in October, the first at 
Loana, and the second at Garesco, the Austro- 
bardinian army was obliged to retire towards Ac- 
qui ;^^n which the French took possession of Pietra 
Loano, Finale, and Vado, and captured immense 
n)agazincs of the imperialists at Savona. The bar- 
riers of the Appenines were thus thrown open to the 
invaders; but the triumphs of Scherer’s army intro- 
duced depredation and anarchy, and this disorga- 
nization prematurely checked the farther progress 
of the French. 1 he successes of the emperor at 
the same period, enabled him to detacn 25 ,CX )0 
men to Italy, who fortified a position on the back 
of the Appenines ; and the court of Sardinia rein- 
forced its own army, hy sending b,0(}0 troops to. 
General Colli. The rigour of the season obliged 
the allies at this period to desist from hostilities, 
and remain on the defensive. 

One of the blessings of the Theymidorean revo- 
lution to the republic, had been the restoration of 
peace with the insurgent Vcncleans and Chouans. 

By a treaty signed at Joulnayc, liberty of conscience, 
the restoration of their priests to patrimonial pro- 
perty^, immunity from public burdens beyond a 
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OHAP fixed and certain extent, indemnity for their losses 
in the civil war, and a total amnesty of past hosti- 
lities, were granted to the latter, on the condition 
of acknowledging the republic, and pledging them- 
selves to abstain from insurrection, Bu^ the peace 
which had diffused such joy, soon proved hollow 
and delusive. The government, on pretence of 
bad faith in the royalists, refused to ratify the 
indemnities they had promised, and orders were 
even issued to arrest some of the leaders. 

A correspondence with England was speedily 
established by the malcontents. About the close 
of May, the Chouans rose in arms to the amount 
of 6,000 men, iuid invested Grandchamp, but were 
soon again overpowered by the national troops. In 
the meantime, an armament was preparing in 
England to second a general insurrection. It sailed 
in the beginning of June to the southern c^t of 
Britanny, under the command of Sir John Bor- 
]ane a;, j^se Warren, and proceeded to the bay of Qui- 
beron. Here a body of about 300 men effected a 
landing, and dispersed a small band of republicans, 
who made a show of opposing them. They then 
besieged and captured a fort garrisoned by 600 
men, and prepared to march farther into the coun- 
try, They were joined by considerable numbers, 
to whom arms were given, and the oath of loyalty 
administered. To sound the dispositions of the 
. people in the more inland districts, and to recon- 
noitre the republican forces, the. count D’Hervilly, 
a nobleman long distinguished in the cause of his 
dethroned sovereign, put himself at the head of 
several thousand Chouans, and marched some dis- 
tance into the interior ; but his troops, at the sight 
of the republicans, behaving w'ith extreme coward- 
ice, he was obliged to retire, and throw up en- 
trenchments on the peninsula of Quiberon. 

To improve the advantage thus obtaitied, the 
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>repubUcan generals raised three redoubts, which chap*i 
giiarded the passage to the maialand. The British xxxt 
troops, the emigrant corps that had been formed 
in England, and the Chouans that had joined them, 
amounteialtogether to 1 0,000 or 1 2,000 men. Five 
thousand of them were selected to attack these re- 
doubts ; but their attempt was completely foiled, 
and had not some British ships in the harbour in- 
terposed their fire, their retreat would have brought 
the enemy to the very entrenchments of the penin- 
sula. Discord among the leaders, and desertion 
among the troops, prevailed most fatally from this pe- 
riod, and began to augur the issue of the expedition. 

General Hoche, who commanded the republic- 
ans, availing himself of much information which 
these desertions afforded him, formed too successful 
a plan for the surprising and storming of the emi- 
grant camp. The night of the 20^^ of July favour- 
ed his purpose, being dark and tempestuous. He 
had obtained the watch-word ; his soldiers entered 
the fort undiscovered ; while the gunners were 
asleep, he extinguished their matches, and seized 
their powder, with the lantern that was to be 
hoisted as a signal. 

At day-break, the English vessels beheld the July 21. 
tri-coloured flag flying on the ramparts of Fort 
Penthievre ; yet. by some fatality, several hours 
elapsed, during which the other columns of the 
republicans were hastening down to the bay, be-- 
fore intelligence of their danger was given to the 
camp at Kousten. A number of the Chouans, and 
some of the Vendean leaders, had sufficient warn- 
ing of their danger, to escape on board the decks 
of the English. Of the emigrants in the camp, by 
far the greater part immediately declared their at- 
tachment to the republic, and were received as de- 
serters. A young nobleman, whose life had been 
amiable for every virtue, and whose death was 
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CHAP, signalized by intrepidity, the gallant count Som-^ 

XX KL conducted the defence of the entrenched 

camp, apparently more from anxiety to give time 
for escape to the women and children of the royal- 
ists, who were fast hurrying on board the fleet, 
than from any hope of ultimate success in iiis own 
behalf. A few hundreds remained with him to the 
last extremity; the rest deserted by whole regiments. 
The defence of this forlorn body was so resolute, 
that Hoche agreed to receive them as .prisoners of 
war, and spare them, if the convention would sanc- 
tion their pardon. They surrendered; but the cle- 
mency expressed by Iloche was not realized. The 
booty that fell into the hands of the victors was 
prodigious. Seventy thousand muskets, and all 
the artillery landed from the fleet, were captured 
in Fort Penthievre. 

The British squadron effected no other service 
on the coast of France, than reducing and fortify- 
ing LUsle de Dieu ; an acquisition which, small as 
it was, contributed to keep the contiguous coast in 
alarm, and obliged the republicans to draw large 
forces of troops for its security. 

The declaration of the Dutch republic in favour 
of France, was regarded by our government as a 
fair justification for ordering reprisals to be made on 
the ships, goods, and subjects of the new republic, 
and preparations were mad^* to sieze its factories 
and colonies in every quarter of the globe. An 
'expedition under Admiral Rainier and Colonel 
Stuart, sailed from Madras about the end of July, 
and arrived at the island of Ceylon on the 2^ of the 
August, following month. The debarkation occupied about 
ten days.- .The principal fort of the island, called 
Trincomale, was approached and assaulted by the 
English batteries, with little resistance on the part 
of the garrison, who, in 23 days from the landing, 
capitulated as prisoners of war. The forts of Os- 
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tenburgh, and others of less importance, surrender- chap. 
ed on the same terms, during the month of Sep- , 
tember j and these acquisitions were soon followed 1795. 
by the capture of Manar, Malacca, Cochin, and all 
the other settlements of the Dutch on the conti- 
nent of India. During the same months, the Bri- 
tish arms were employed with equal success, in de- 
priving Holland of a flourishing colony, superior 
in extent to any other of her possessions. On the 
Cape of Good Hope, an armament commanded by 
Sir George Keith Elphinstone, and General Sir 
Alured Clarke, effected a partial landing on the 
14 ''' of July, at a place called Simons-town. A 
body of the British troops having advanced to drive 
the Dutch from an advantageous position, were, 
for a while, exposed in a critical situation, from the 
inability of the fleet to keep its station on the stormy 
surges of Table bay, and the absence of the main 
body under Sir Alured Clarke, who were not yet 
debarked. But the appearance of the fleet put 
a stop to this embarrassment, and on the landing 
of the whole of Clarke’s force, the Dutch gover- 
nor Sluysken, surrendered both the castle and the 
Cape. 

In the West-Indies, the capture of Pigeon island, 
by Victor Hughes, rendered S'. Lucia no longer 
tenable ; it was accordingly determined to evacuate 
it, which vvas happily effected without any loss, by 
Captain Barret of the Experiment. 

If the last year had been illustrious to England 
for the triumphs of her fleets, the present was dis- 
tinguished by the same, heroism in her mariners, 
who were only prevented from obteuning victories, 
by the reluctance of the enemy to risk engage- 
ments. On receiving intelligence of a French 
squadron of fifteen sail of the line having sailed 
from Toulon, Vice-admiral Hotham, with a nearly 
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CHAP, equal force,^ left Leghorn in pursuit of them. On 
, the 14*** of March j the fleet being descried to wind* 
* 795 * Ward, Captain (the lAte Lord Nelson) succeeded 
with his own ship, the Agamemnon, and a frigate, 
in raking, and almost destroying one of l^he French 
line of battle, till he Was compelled, by the appear- 
ance of superior force, to retire. In attempting, 
however, to relieve their distressed ship, a partial 
action was brought on between the hostile fleets, 
which terminated in the capture of two line of bat- 
tle ships of the Fr^ench, the Ca Ira and the Censeur, 
the one an 80, and the other a 70 gun ship. About 
the middle of July, the French fleet having been 
again espied to the number of 1 7 sail of the line, 
another attempt was made by the British admiral 
to bring them to action, which the enemy seemed 
as unwilling as before to hazard. One ship alone, 
the Alcide, fell into the hands of the pursuers ; the 
rest of the fleet took refuge in Frejus bay, and 
eluded all farther chase. 

A small detachment of the Channel fleet, evinced, 
in the course of this summer, a similar superiority 
over the French, both in seamanship and resolu- 
june i6. tioii. ' Vice-adiiiiral Cornwallis, with four seventy- 
four’s and two frigates, having fallen in with thir- 
teen line of battle ships, fourteen frigates, two brigs, 
and a cutter, near the Penrnarks, an attempt was 
made by the enemy to cut off one of the British 
* vessels ; on which the whole British squadron bore 
up for her support. The superior fleet drew off, 
and, before sunset, tacked and stood away. A por- 
tion of the ^ame fleet were*soon after perceived by' 
I.ord Bridport 'off Port L’Orient. The British ad- 
miral, having two 100 gun ships, three of 98, one 
of 80, and four of 74, dispatched some of his fastest, 

c He had fourteen sail of the line, fourteen frigates, and four armed 
tressels. 
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sailing vessels in full pursuit. Early next morning, char 
the. headmost ships came up with the enemy, and, . 
after an action of three hours, the Alexander, For- tj^sT 
midable, and Tigre, three of the enemy’s line, sur- 
rendered, al though the action was fought in the ftice 
of hostile batteries, and before a strong naval port. 

In the naval campaign of the present year, Bri- 
tain lost only four ships of war. The French 
lost about fifty armed vessels of all descriptions j of 
these, seven were ships of the line from 98 to 74t 
guns, and other seven from 44 to SO. 
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CHAP. XXXII. 


State of the puWc mind at the close of 1795. . . . Indignity 
offered to hs majesty, . • . Bills for the suppression of trea^ 
son and sedition. . . . Parliamentary debates, • • . Motion for 
peace, , , , Campaigns of 3 796 in Italy and Germany, , , . 
AtUrnpted descent of the French on Irelaiid, , , . Naval ew- 
gagements, . • . Mission of Lord Malmshury to Paris, 


CHAP A WAR, which had now been waged for four 
xxxii. years, with no definite object in view, was 

become exceedingly unpopular. The barren lau- 
rels of a few victories at sea, did not compensate 
for half its disasters. On the Continent, we had no 
hope, in future, but to fight through the medium 
of allies, if allies they deserved to be called, whom 
we paid as mercenaries, for fighting on their own 
frontiers. Our troops in the West Indies had 
been sent out, to the number of SO, 000, regiment 
after regiment, to serve for fuel to the pestilence. 
The addition of 5^100,000,000 to the national , 
debt, ensured no light addition to the pressure of 
existing taxes. To this unhappy contest, a gloomy 
aversion had visibly grown up in the minds of many 
friends to their country, who neither loved the 
principles of the French, nor would have shrunk 
from any expence in a just and necessary warfare. 
For some time, the dread of being numbered in 
the class of the disaffected, restrained the censure of 
many well meaning, but indecisive characters. Un- 
willing to countenance factious men, who censured 
the war from suspected principles, they waited 
silently to see the event of its farther progress ^ 
but the war, in its progress, grew not more au- 
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spicious ; it fulfilled no prophecies of its abettors ; chap. 
if brought no solid benefit but to the French na- xxxii. 
tion, which, in spite of all calculations against it, ' 
grew neither bankrupt nor debilitated, but rose, 
after defeJfts, to new strength and exertions. 

Censures of this nature were not confined to the 
mere leaders or followers of a faction ; they were 
loud and serious. The city of London led the 
way in petitioning the legislature to open a nego- 
ciation for peace ; and in the common-hall, the 
votes for that petition were 4000 to 100 against it. 

Other addresses, in a similar style, were sent from 
the principal cities in the kingdom. The angry 
fermentation appeared to pervade the whole mass 
of the people. The associations for the purpose of 
parliamentary reform, were at this period uncom- 
monly bold and licentious. That which was held 
near Copenhagen-house, in the neighbourhood of 
Islington, was the most remarkable ; its numbers 
were computed at 50,000. To the agitation occa- 
sioned by political dispute, another evil was super- 
added of still more alarming consequence. A 
scarcity prevailed throughout the kingdom^ and 
such was the state of the poor, that some wretched 
individuals had died of hunger. The discontented 
attributed this evil to the war ; and the sufferers 
were prepared for the commission of those excesses 
to which men are prone when they find themselves 
aggrieved, and imagine they are punishing the au- 
thors of their grievances. The state of the nation, 
from these circumstances, appeared so critical, that 
it was judged necessary to call parliament together 
at an earlier period than usual, ft met on the 
29^^ of October, a day remarkable for the disa- 
greeable events that attended it. In the park, 
through which his majesty had to pass to the house 
of lords, there was an unusual concourse of people. 

The state-coach was beset by persons demanding 

II 2 
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peace, and the dismission of Mr. Pitt. Some 
voices were heard exclaiming, ‘ no king;* and 
stones were thrown at the carriage as it drew near 
to the Horse-guards. These outrages were re- 
peated on the king’s return from the house ; and 
his majesty narrowly escaped the fiyry of the po- 
pulace in his way back from James’s palace to 
Buckingham house. All reasonable men were 
deeply affected at this outrage. It was a brutal 
ebullition of popular rage, and tended only to 
justify such restrictive measures as would abridge 
the liberties of the loyal subject. 

So great w^as the alarm and indignation created 
by this event, that as soon as the king had finished 
his speech, and left the house of peers, the house was 
cleared of all strangers, and a consultation held by 
the lords to de cide on what measures should be taken 
on so extraordinary an occasion. It was resolved 
to offer an address to his majesty, and to hold a 
ccjiference with the commons, inviting their con^ 
currence in the same expression of loyalty. A 
conference was accordingly held, and an address, 
suitaljfle to the occasion, w^as unanimously pre- 
sented. 

But the loyalty of ministers did not stop at a 
declaration of their abhorrence of the late enor- 
mities. The spirit whichi, had dictated these ex- 
cesses, appeared to the ruling party to call for such 
an extension of the treason and sedition laws as 
should prevent the possibility of their recurrence. 
This memorable era in the restrictions of British 
liberty, was accordingly distinguished by the pass- 
ing of two bills, which, to mark the odium an- 
nexed to them, were afterwards named the Pitt 
and Grenville acts. 

The first of these bills was brought forward by 
Lord Grenville in the house of lords, on the 6*^ 
of November 1795. His lordship introduced the 
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measufe, by explicitly attributing the recent insults 
offered to the sovereign, to the licenti -us Idiigu.ig? ^ 
held in the popular meetings assembled pr ;fessedly 
for reform. To those assemblies, or to individuals 
more or fess connected with th. m, he imputed the 
design of subverting the constirution. Their mea- 
sures, it is true, were not mature but they were 
fast approaching to maturity. In the meantime, 
the laws against treason, which might be sufficient 
to meet them in open rebellion, were not exactly 
applicable to their present insidious and indirect 
attacks on the constitution. While men were in 
fact committing treason, the laws against treason, 
did not meet their case. The intention of the pre- 
sent bill was, by recurring to precedents of similar 
'cases in the reigns of Elizabeth and Charles II, to 
denounce the pains of death, not only on such as 
should conspire to raise rebellion, but on such also 
as should be guilty of speeches or publications 
tending to the destruction of the constitution. The 
enlargement of the treason law formed the first 
branch of the bill ; the second part regarded sedi- 
tion, to which severe degrees of punishment were 
affixed, extending even to transportation fof seven 
years, at the discretion of the judge. 

The peers of the minority made a strenuous, 
though unsuccessful ijesistance to this momentous 
innovation in the laws. ^ The late treatment of 
his majesty,^ the duke of Bedford observed, * ought, 
to excite the abhorrence of every man of honour 
and loyalty ; but the bill before the house did not 
tend to procure more safety to the person of the 
sovereign than the laws already existing. There 
was no sufficient proof that the outrages which had 
been committed were in the least connected with 
the meetings to which they were attributed ; and 
though ministers declared themselves convinced of 
this connection, yet np proof had been adduced tq 
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CHAP, support the assertion. When the habeas corpus 
act was suspended, a select committee was appointr 
7795 * investigate the necessity of such a measure, 
and the proceedings on that occasion gave them, at 
least, an appearance of deliberation ; birt the pre-? 
sent measure required certainly much more consi- 
deration. It was not the temporary suspension of 
an act ; it was enacting a positive law, which mili- 
tated against the principles of the constitution. 
The pretence of the bill was the security of the 
king^s person ; but were the laws in being deficient 
for that purpose ?* The duke then adverted to 
the times from which ministers had borrowed their 
precedents, the reigns of Elizabeth and Charles II, 
‘ It was an insult,* he said, ‘ to the understand- 
ings of Englishmen, to speak of such times as mo-- 
dels fit to be copied ; but even these precedents 
would not justify the present measure. The laws 
enacted in Queen Elizabeth’s reign were directed 
against the bulls issued by the pope ; and those that 
passed under Charles II, passed immediately alter 
the restoration, when it was thought indispensable 
to protect him, by the strongest fences, against the 
fanatics of the time.* 

On the same day that Lord Grenville’s propo- 
sition prevailed in the upper house, a bill to root 
up the chief cause of disaffection, by restraining 
seditious meetings of the people, was introduced by 
. Mr. Pitt. ‘ The pretence of popular meetings, in 
the present day,’ Mr. Pitt observed, ‘ was to pe- 
tition the legislature for redress of rights, while 
their veritable object was to promulgate opinions 
subversive of every regular government. A prer 
cise and ^icknowledged power was wanted in the 
magistrate to disperse such meetings as threatened 
disorders. This power,’ Mr. Pitt acknowledged, 
‘ ought not to extend to meetings held for lawful 
purposes, but only to authorize him to watch ov^ 
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the proceedings of any large assembly, whatever chap. 
might be the object of those who composed it. xxxii. 
For this purpose, notice should be given to the "7;^^ 
magistrate previously to any intended meeting : 
he shoulck be empowered to be present, and if it 
appeared of a seditious tendency, to seize the guilty 
on the spot : to obstruct him should be made fe- 
lony ; and if the meeting did not disperse at his 
command, the penalties provided by the riot-act 
should be inflicted on the refractory.* For one pe- 
culiar description of seditious meetings, a special 
remedy was provided in the bill, viz. for those 
assemblages where political lectures were delivered 
by men notoriously disaffected to government. 

After the first reading of the motion, Mr. Fox 
took the lead in opposing it, and delivered himself 
in a speech of uncommon ardour and strength of 
reasoning. ‘ An attempt has been made,* said that 
speaker, ‘ to found the necessity of the bill on the 
proceedings of certain popular assemblies, who, as 
ministers contend, are striking at the existence of 
parliament itself. If such be the case, are not 
those who broach such doctrines amenable to the 
law, and liable to condign punishment. There is 
no evidence that the late outrages originated in 
such meetings. Proclamations are no evidence ; 
they were the fabrication of ministers. The people,* 
he continued, ‘ have an unalienable right to deli- 
berate on their grievances, and to demand redress 
from the legislature ; but by this bill they are for- 
bidden to exercise their rights without the attend- 
ance of a magistrate, and a previous notice of their 
intention being given. He is empoiVered to arrest 
any one present whom he may please to call sedi- 
tious, and even to dissolve the meeting at his own 
pleasure. Say, then, at once, that a free constitu^ 
tion is no longer suitable to us. Conduct your- 
selves, at once, as the senators of Denmark did, 
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etuk Lay cbwn your £reedom, and acknowledge and 
xxxu. accej^ despodsm ; but do not mock the under- 
j ’ ’ landings aid the feelings of mankind by telling 

diem that you are free * 

Among the supporter of the measure^ Sir Wil- 
liam Pulteney admonished its opposers to consider 
the danger of uninformed multitudes assembling for 
polidcal purposes, and their tendency to be deluded 
by inflammatory speeches. ‘ Times and circum- 
stances,’ he said, * called for reguladons opposite 
to the disposidons of men at different periods. I'he 
temper or the present times was marked by teme- 
rity ; and proceedings bordering on sedition ought 
to be checked, that the crime should be rather 
prevented than punished. While the press, which 
is the strongest pillar of liberty, remained unshak- 
en, the true fabric of the constitution would be 

E ’otected, instead of being injured, by the present 

11 .’ 

Mr. Windham spoke u'armly for the bill, as the 
only remedy that remained in the actual circum^ 
stances of the nation, against the efforts of its ene- 
mies abroad and at home. ‘ It wi^ absurd,’ he said, 
‘ to affect ignorance of the designs in agitation at the 
meetings of the common people, and of the societies 
that pretended to have no object but peace and re- 
form. ’ The bill he allowed to be of a nature hitherto 
unknown, and new to the ideas of the people of this 
country ; but extraordinary cases required extra- 
ordinary remedies. Such was the rage that ac- 
tuated the enemies to government, that they had 
circulated opinions and sentiments unequivocally 
tending to affigct the king’s life. Did ever a rai 
tipnal government suffer individuals of this cha- 
racter to' assemble and consult together in the face 
of day S 

Mr. Grey spoke in reply to Mr. Windham. 
He called on the -house to remember how often 
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ministers had exulted, that demoaafic pnnt^les chav* 
had been extinguished by thdr yigilance. If those 
principles were not extinguished, mimsters had 
been deceived, or had endeavoured to deceive the 
public. «If they were extinguished, the present 
bill arpse from other mptives ; and those motives 
could be no other than to silence the complaints of 
a people indignant at a war, which had dther im> 
practicable objects, or was, at least in their hands,, 
mcapable of being guided to any good end. 

On the 27'" of November, the house went into 
a committee on the bill, when Mr. Fox, and all 
the other members of opposition, (Mr. Sheridan 
excepted), left the house. Mr, Sheridan declared 
that he did not remain for the sake of proposing 
•any alterations in the bill ; ‘ to do justice to the 
public,* he said, * it ought to be negatived in every 
part.’ The propriety of their secession was justi- 
fied by the minority, as a measure due to their owu 
dignity, and to the interests of the public. It was 
useless, they declared, to continue in a parliament 
so devoted to the minister, that they would sacri- 
fice every right and liberty of the subject at his 
command. It was humiliating, they said, to bear 
witness to the confirmed despotism of ministerial 
votes. It was useless, to defend those popular im. 
terests which depended not on reason and justice, 
but on the will of an all-powerful cabinet ; and it 
was necessary, to leave the minister and his friends^ 
m themselves, that the nation might he impressed 
with a due sense of its condition. The majority of 
the adherents of opposition throughout the king- 
dom, did not probably coincide in the justice of 
these reasons for so unusual a step as retiring from 
their duties as legislators. The bill respecting se- 
ditious meetings was carried through the house 
without any opposition, and with no other modi- 
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«iAP. ficatiofls than its supporters thought necessary, to 

xxxii. j.gQjgj. iggg odious to the people. On reading 
179 L third clause, against the meeting of more than 
fifty persons, it was proposed by the solicitor-ge- 
neral, that if twelve of them should remain toge- 
ther one hour after being ordered to be dispersed, 
they should be declared worthy of death, without 
benefit of clergy. An amendment was moved ; 
but the severity of the solicitor-general prevailed. 
The duration of the bill was voted to be for three 
years. The bill for the security of the king’s 
person, which had originated in the peers, passed 
the lower house, in all its clauses, on its third 
reading, on the 10*'* of December. 

Never was a law enacted by the British legisla- 
ture received by the nation with such evident marks ■ 
of disapprobation as the above bills. During their 
progress through parliament, the meetings which 
were held to petition against them, were composed, 
not of the ordinary votaries of reform, but of 
nearly the whole independent population of the 
country. The whig club presented a spirited re- 
monstrance to both houses on this occasion. The 
livery «f London, the electors of Westminster, 
and the freeholders of Middlesex, sent petitions of 
the same nature, and were followed by a number 
of counties, and by almost every town of note 
throughout the kingdom. ^ The agents of mini- 
stry, with all their influence, exerted to procure 
petitions of an opposite tendency, and after pro., 
curing the signatures of all the officers of the cus- 
toms, the excise-men, the military-men, and even 
the children at school belonging to their depend- 
ents, could not muster above 30,CXX) petitioners. 
The petitions against the bills were computed at 
400,000 signatures. 

Amidst parliamentary and popular agitations^ 
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the houses were not unmindful of the critical state chap, 
of .the country, owing to the scarcity of com .which 
had prevailed for some time. 

It appeared, from the information laid before 
the committee of inquiry intp this subject, that, 
with the exception of wheat, the harvest had been 
very productive ; and that, by mixing flour of 
different grains, good bread might be made $ a 
measure the more indispensable, that, from a va- 
riety of causes, no sufficient supplies of com could 
be expected from abroad. A ix>unty of 20s. was 
however agreed to, for every quarter of wheat 
imported from the Mediterranean, until the import- 
ation should amount to 300,000 quarters ; a 
bounty of 1 5s. a quarter upon that from America, 
till it should amount to 300,000 ; and 5s. a quar- 
ter on Indian com, till it amounted also to 500,000, 

To these consultations succeeded others respect- 
ing the maintenance of the fleets and armies. On 
the 4'*' of November 1796, Lord Arden moved 
that 110,000 seamen, including 18,000 marines, 
should be voted for the sea-service of the year 
1796 ; and Mr. Wyndham, that 207,000 men 
should be employed for the land-service, ©n the 
7'^‘ of December, Mr. Pitt laid before the house 
an estimate of the expences of the approaching 
year. They amounted to ^27,500,000, includ- 
ing a loan of ^18,000^000. 

The interest of the loan amounted to 5^1 ,1 1 2,000, 
for the payment of which Mr. ^itt proposed the 
following taxes : two per cent, on all legacies, above 
a certain sum, to the first collaterals ; three per 
'cent, on legacies to first cousins ; 'four per cent- 
to those to second cousins j and six per cent, on 
those to remoter relations and strangers. From 
this tax, deducting the standing tax upon legacies, 
.sP25O,00D would remain. He next proposed ten 
per cent, on the already assessed taxes, which would 
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«tiAr. {ffodoce ^140,000 ; on every horse kept for 
pleasure, which would yield 16,000; and 2s* 
on every horse kept for the purposes of labour, 
which he computed at ^100,000 ; an addidonal 
tax on tobacco would produce ^170,000’; anothor 
on printed linens sf 135,000; a duty on salt 
j^^,000 ; and the reduction of the drawback on 
sugar sf 1 80,000. I he total of these various sums 
would amount to 1,1 27,000, which was more 
than sufficient for the proposed interest. These taxes 
were not voted without severe opposition ; that 
upon tobacco was represented as bearing too hea* 
vily upon the lower classes. Through General 
Tarleton’s interference, the soldiers on board were 
allowed to be supplied with it 4'ity free. The 
horse tax was also taken off those who were em- 
ployed in the yeomanry cavalry ; and people hold- 
ing farms of ^70, or freeholds of £30 a year, 
were also exempted from it. The tax on printed 
cottons was entirely given up ; and the tax on coir 
lateral successions to real estates, appeared so ob- 
noxious to the house of commons, that Mr. Pitt 
found himself under the necessity of totally re- 
linqu&hing it. 

The supplies of the year did not pass without 
giving rise to a variety of acrimonious strictures, 
by the opponents of ministry, on the foreign 
and domestic regulation of affairs.' Among o- 
thers, the erection of barracks was decried a? 
a measure at once expensive and unconstitu- 
tional. In moving for a committee to inquire 
into the expenditure in this department. Gene- 
ral Smith affirmed, that they had already cost 
£l ,400,000 ; that the patronage accruing to mi- 

* a motion bjr Mr. Grey West Indit-s, on the 2i«^ of April ; 
for an inquiry into the Hare of the and by Mr. Grey, for an impeach- 
nation, on the lo^h of March ; by ment of ministers^ on the 24^**. 
Mr. Sheridan for an int^utry into April, 
ihe causes of the mprtality in the; 
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nisters ftom the appomtn^t of office in the ma« cHAi, 
nagement of the barracks, was R formidable ac- 
quisition to their influence ; that the number of 
barracks already construct^ &r exceeded what 
was suflicient for containing the army in its peace 
establishment ; that no necessity existed for pro^ 
viding quarters for such a military force, unless it 
was meant for the unconstitutional purpose that it 
should be permanent ; or (to use thar own expres* 
sion) that ministers were determined to exert a vi- 
gour beyond the law. It was argued by the same 
speakers, that the system of barracks tended to 
create, in the standing army, a spirit highly dan- 
gerous to the liberties of the subject. The con- 
stitution of England rested on the mixture of citi- 
zens with soldiers in all the habits and occurrences 
of life ; to divide them would be to render them dis- 
tinct classes of people, and consequently inimical to 
each other. It was true, that barracks had been be- 
fore erected in England, but they were few and in- 
considerable; not constructed as now, with the mani- 
fest intention of secluding the soldier from the ci- 
tizen, and cutting ofl*, as far as in ministers lay, 
all sympathy and common intercourse between 
them* 

These assertions were represented by Mr. Htt 
as totally unfounded. * The system of barracks,* 
he said, * was neither* new nor unconstitutional ; 
it was of long standing, iad of late enlarged only 
on the principle of giving comfortable accommo-’ 
dation to the troops, and relieving the people from 
'the inconvenience of giping them quarters. Sol- 
diers would be" belter quartered, ahd at a smaller 
expence, and without confining them from society 
in any cases but those of confusion and tumult.* 

The first announce of a pacific disposition, on 
die part of the British ministry, since the com- 
mencemwt of a war which was now in its fourdh 
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worthy of such a trust, their opponente/ he said^ 
^ ‘ ought to petition for their removal ; but while 
27 ^ they continued in office, they alone could be th^ 
proper agents in such a transaction. They oughts 
on this principle^ to act unitedly^ not ohty among 
themselves, but with the allies of the country, to 
whom no cause should be given to suspect us of 
duplicity, and of not acting in the sincerest con* 
junction with them. If the allies remained entire, 
so powerful a confederacy could not fail to procure 
at last an advantageous peace ; but this desirable 
object depended in no small degree, for its speedy 
consummation, on the moderation of the enemy^ 
All had been done that was consistent with our 
honour and interest to bring the enemy to this 
issue ; but neither of these could be sacrificed* 
Considering the temper of that enemy, and how 
much they were influenced by the pressure of cir* 
cunistances, to give up their inordinate pretensions, 
peace would probably depend on the difficulty they 
would find to prosecute the war ; and the prospect 
of it might not of course be so near as was either 
wished or expected.* Mr. Grey’s motion was ne^ 
gatived* 

The present year was distinguished by the novel 
and extraordinary circumstance of two budgets and 
two loans in the same session. Mr. Pitt apologiz- 
ed for the unprecedented nature of the measure, 
by informing the house ttot it was in some respects 
rather a substitution of other taxes for those which 
had been relinquished, thi-n an imposition of nevy 
ones. For the withdrau'^*tax on calicoes, he 
proposed two others, equal in their pro- 

duct ; a tax upon dogs, and another ol*^hats. He 
proposed also to raise i^600,000, by a tax of £20 
on every ton of wine. The total 01 the sums de- 
manded by Mr. Pitt for services unprovided for, 
amounted to j£ 2,500,CXK); and the annual charge of 

3 
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iat&test for the sums to be levied and for the char 
lEusding of the unfunded debt, arose tb ag576,0C>0.. . 

The loan which was to furnish the meai^ of car- 
rying the above schemes into execution, amounted 
to a§7,^0Q,000, at the moderate profit of : 6 : 3 
per cent, to the lenders. 

The 10* of May was remarkable for another 
motion in both houses against the continuation of 
the virar. The debate on this subject produced no 
new argument on either side but it elicited an 
allusion to a late attempt of the British ministry 
towards a peace, by giving a commission to their 
agent at Basle Mr. Wickham to the French re- 
sident Mr. Barthelemi, to sotmd the intentions of 
the French on their willingness to come to rea- 
sonable terms. Mr. Barthelemi was instructed to 
answer to our agent, that his government would 
willingly come to terms, if it were made the basis 
of the negociation, that Belgium was not t© be re- 
'fltosed. The motions of minority on this occasion 
had th^ usual fate. 

Mr. Wilberforce’s annual motion on the slave- 
trade, was lost for want of numbers to constitute a 
house. The humane efforts made by Lord Moira 
to obtain a bill in favour of insolvent debtors, met 
■with no better success. The session was closed on 
the 19'*' of May, and a few days afterwards dis- 
solved. 

During a year in which Ae politics of parties at 
hon^e wore a sullen but unvaryirig aspect, the Con- 
tin^t continued to presenl a theatre of rapid and 
trnnendous changes. Th » government of France, 

•wmile it exchang^at*WitJit*fhat of England protesta- 
tions of a wiljiM^ness to open negociations, had, in 
ail probaja^ty, not the most distant wishes for 
peace ; “while the allies, beholding Belgium in the 
power of an enemy who announced their deter- 
mination to retain it, could not easily humble their 

Fol. III. I 
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CHAP, long-cherished hopes to the tame surrender of an 

***!fl. object, which had cost them such a waste of bipod 
and treasure in attempting to regain. The civil 
war of La Vendee, it is true, had broke out once 
more ; but since the fatal event of Quiberon, and 
the risirlg reputation of Hoche, who conducted the 
war agmnst the royalists, the struggle in that quar- 
ter was not likely to be prolonged. It was not, 
however, without another severe probation of their 
valour, that the chiefs of the insurgents were finally 
subdued in the course of the present year. Stof- 
flet, the royalist leader, after fighting 150 battles 
with the republic, and gaining more than 100 vic- 
tories, was at last taken prisoner and executed at 
Angers. Charette protracted a desultory , resist- 
ance, till his, once numerous army, was reduced 
to two individuals, who fell at his side by the 
swords of his pursuers. Their unsubdued leader 
was conveyed to Nantz, and suffered death by the 
guillotine. 

The suppresrion of this rebellion, thet, mainte- 
nance of their ground in Germany, and'^he inva- 
sion of Italy, were the three mighty objects for 
which the French opened this campaign. If their 
fortunes were changeful in the second of these ob- 
jects, in the first and the last they were too fatally 
successful. 

By the issue of the l^fst campaign in Italy, the 
republicans had bedo left in possession of the 
coast, from Nice to Genoa ; but the French had 
attempted to pierce through Piedmont, and pass 
the barriers of Savoy*^^ The passes of Lomu^dy 
were so strongly guaftlcd, ' J^at Sardinia enter- 
tained no apprehensions of theis,^ being forced. 
The imperial forces, headed by Bar^ji Boileau, 
amounted to 80,000 highly disciplined troops. 
Their commander had indeed suffered defeats in 
the former campaign in Germany, but he was still 
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tep^ed to be an able general ; and the reputation 
survives defeat, must be founded on more . 
than ordinary merit. Sardinia brought 60 ,C )00 1796.' 

combatants to the field, while the pope and king 
of Naples sent considerable reinforcements. The 
army of trance has been variously stated ; but by 
the highest account, it fell far short of the allies, 
in numbers, in warlike provision, and even in 
discipline. These disadvantages were soon found 
to be more than compensated by the appointment 
of a young general^ whom Barras recommended 
to the command of the Italian army. This was 
Napoleon Bonaparte ; already distinguished, at an 
early age, in several subordinate commands ; but 
now intrusted, for the first time, with that import- 
ant commission, which has since eventually chained 
the history of Europe to his biography. 

Hostilities began in April. The first onset of 
the Austrians, under Boileau, was successful at 
-J^ltri ; he repeated the blow at Montenotte with 
a different fortune. Bonaparte followed up his 
advantl!»ge. The battle of Millesimo, the two 
combats at Dego, and the attack at Ceva, brought 
the victorious French, in fourteen days, to the ca- 
pital of Victor Amadeus, who surrendered Exilles, 
Tortona, Coni, Alexandria, and Chateau Dauphin, 
as pledges for an armistice ; gave up Savoy for 
ever, and destroyed two fortresses as the price of 
saving Turin from bombardment. After detach- 

g Sardinia from the Aifti-Gallican alliance, Bo- 
arte crossed the Po ; land almost immediately, 
f struck by the appearance of a supernatural 
nt, the Itafe^,;f^^te?^oued for peace. The duke 
of Parma, tb& Senate of Venice, tBe grand duke 
of Tus^pyf the pope, the king of Naples, threw 
themspJ^s at his feet, with presents, entreaties^ 
and offers of pacification. Having now only the 
imperialists to combat, Bonaparte pursued them 

I 2 
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CHAP, 'to Lodi, and there, by mi ever>memorable 

XXXII. drove Boileau to take shdter under the cannon.cf 
Mantua. That fortress was blockaded ; the Aus- 
trians, under Wurmser, poured in fresh levies to 
its succour ; but its second blockade and capture 
were only delayed till that venerable warrior was 
defeated by the young favourite of fortune, first 
on the Mincio at Castaglioni, again at Roveredo, 
and finally, after the fatal field of Bassano, driven 
to take refuge, with a handful of his, once numer- 
ous army, within the walls of the garrison. Ge- 
neral Alviuzy, a member of the aulic council of 
war, led the last army of the emperor to face the 
French in Italy. In attempting to raise the block- 
ade of Mantua, he joined battle at Arcole, and by 
suffering defeat, was driven behind the Brenta. 
Thus terminated the campaign of Italy. 

A plan no less daring and extraordinary than 
that of their Italian campaign, was projected by 
the war council of France for their armies in Gc. 
many. A powerful force was to penetrate into 
the circle of Suabia ; to seize on the co'Sntry ad- 
joining the lake of Constance ; to march through 
the passes of Bregentz ; and, after scaling the 
Rhetian Alps, to enter the Tyrol ; and while one 
body of troops, following the course of the Ram, 
at length reached the Adige, and communicated 
with the army of Italy, another was to traverse the 
valleys of the Inn, andkextend itself to the borders 
of the Danube, in the neighbourhood of Passjiu. 

Moreau and Jourdan, superseding Pichegrh in 
the command of the ^^nch army of Germany, 

June 44. crossed the l^ine towaT ^< h c" ls|ter end of June,, 
and after carrying the enemy’s po 3 >e by the bayo- 
net on the right side of that river, sai:ed and oc- 
cupied the important fortress and village 'bf Kehl. 
After this, Moreau re-established the bridge across 
the Rhine, and, on the arrival of his artillery, at- 
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tacfes^i and carried the camp at Wilstedt. Bv the chap; 
Titeue three battles, which proved successful to . 
the French, the first of which was fought at the T796. 
village of Renehen, the second at the bridge of 
Rastadt, •and the third at Ellingen, where the 
Archduke Charles was opposed in person to Mo- 
reau, the enemy were enabled to gain the passes 
of the Black forest, and to invest Mentz, Man- 
heim, Phillipsburg, and Ehrenbreitstein, at the 
same time. The armies of the Sambre, the Maese, 
and the Rhine, were soon enabled to co-operate 
with and assist each other. Moreau seized upon 
Stutgard, and obliged the duke of Wirtemberg, 
the margrave of Baden, and all the princes of 
Suabia, to purchase peace, at the price of enor- 
mous subsidies to the republic ; after which, the in- 
vading armies advanced towards the centre of Ger- 
many, along both sides of the Danube ; die one 
traversing the rich provinces of Franconia, the 
othe^ taking the route of Upper Suabia, a country 
alread;^ wasted by the miseries of war. Moreau 
forced the elector of Bavaria to sue for peace ; and 
Jourdan, seizing on Nuremberg, Ingolstadt, and 
Amberg, and even stretching to the vicinity of 
Ratisbon, was hitherto resisted by no force equal 
to give him battle, and menaced Austria on the 
right, as well as Bohemia in his front. 

This was indeed a crftical period in the fortunes 
of the imperialists. The /etreat of their forces in 
Germany before these orerwhelming hosts, was 
extemporary with the drladful losses which they 
^re sustaining^ from Borbparte in Italy ; but their 
IKrength was noT- wdoiry '"broken 5 the resolution of 
thejcabinet cl* Vienna, and the masterly skill of 
thp Arcfetluke Charles, was destined once more 
turfi the tide of their misfortunes. Another 
^Buse of this change of fortune, besides the mag- 
nanimous eftbrts of Austria, was the profligacy of 

I 3 
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chap, the French armies in Germany, which had m;s^ed 
. their progress by the cruelest exactions fpdm th€ 

, 79 ^ conquered inhabitants. While Jourdan was thus 
driving the imperial general Wartenslaben from 
post to post, without the prospect of the Austrians 
being able to rally ; and while the arpiy which op- 
posed Moreau was obliged in like manner to take 
every day a retrograde position, the Archduke 
Charles left the latter army, and threw himself 
between the invaders and Ratisbon. But before 
the arrival of his highness, the army of Warten- 
slaben, reinforced by supplies from the Archduke, 
had fought a successful battle, and driven the 
French from the heights before Amberg. On the 
22** of August, the archduke arriving in person, 
defeated the French under Bemadotte, and drove 
them back to Newmark. Jourdan’s left wing 
and rear was thus exposed to a superior force j he 
retired, or rather was driven, by the impetuosity of 
the Austrians, and the indignation of the peas;?sts, 
who rose on their invaders, as far as Waij^urg. 
September. At this place, they were again assaulted^and de- 
feated, and compelled to fall back towards the 
Sieg, “after abandoning all their positions on the 
Lahn ; not, however, without having made seve- 
ral successful stands, and more than once having 
checked the imperial commanders. 

Having thus freed the empire from one of the 
invading armies, the ^chduke now saw himself 
at liberty to attack the (rher, with forces supefior 
in number, and flusheti with victory. Leaving a 
part of his army to watc ^these en gnies, whom^le 
had already driven to the Vhini^^e set out m 
quest of Moreau. That great comniab^er had been 
engaged, during the successes of the \5:chd 
with an antagonist of high reputation, tSeneml' 
Latour, but who had hitherto proved unequal 
the task of accomplishing the deliverance of Ba^' 
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variiw Moreau had been superior in every en- 
gageiiKW; Finding it, however, impossible to 
maintain nis career after Jourdan’s defeat, Moreau 
saw the necessity of retiring from the approach of 
the archdi^ke, and. breaking up his encampment 
before Ingolstadt, early in September commenced 
that memorable retreat, which so deservedly co» 
vered him with glory. 

In the midst of danger and difficulty, Moreau 
pursued his march towards the Lech. He crossed 
that river, and proceeded through Ulm in Suabia 
towards the Black forest, for the confines of Swis- 
serland. During these marches, he was closely 
pressed by Latour, and maintained two hard conr 
diets, the first at Steinhousen, and the other be- 
tween Biberach and the Danube ; in both of which, 
the Austrians were beat with such slaughter, as 
might have seemed sufficient to decide the fate of 
an ordinary campaign. Still, however, a nuiner- 
enemy lay between the French and the Rhine, 
whildynumbers menaced their flanks and rear. 
On the 'Q'" of October, they crossed the Danube, 
driving the Austrians before them. On the 9''*, 
General Dessaix checked them once more, and se- 
cured their entrance into a defile called the Valley 
of Hell, from the frightful appearance of the rocks 
on either side of it. At the outlet of the valley, 
they fought another murderous battle with those 
who guarded its opposite^ passage, and reached 
Fribourg, after displaying/ much soldiership, and 
tha utmost intrepidity. } 

j'^he frontiers of Frar.ce on the Rhine were 
mus, in turn, with invasion. The en- 

terprizing spirit of the archduke ^ompting him 
to ^tack^trlie fortress of Kehl, the French, with 
kept possession of it towards the close 
^ the campaign. The same eagerness charac- 
l^erized the proceedings of the archduke against 
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cH^. Moreau, after the retreat of that general tp^t’ri* 
bourg, where he had fixed his quarters. /On the 
. 1796. I?'" erf October, the whole imperial army fell upon 

the advanced front of the French at Kindringen. 
All the generals who had been employed during 
the course of the campaign were present in this 
action, which was remarkably obstinate. The 
right of the Austrians under Latour being repuls- 
ed, the archduke put himself in person at the 
head of a body of grenadiers, who returned to 
the charge, and restored the day. The French 
were worsted in left, right, and centre ; yet such 
were the dispositions of Moreau, that the action 
was not fatal to them. 

General Moreau finding himself likely to be over- 
powered by the immense superiority of numbers, 
concentrated his force in such a manner as either 
to make a vigorous resistance, or secure a retreat, 
as circumstances should render it most expedient. 
He was attacked on the 23 *' of October, on^c 
strong ground which he had chosen at Schljj.gen ; 
but during a contest of three days, the whole ef- 
forts of the imperialists could make no impression 
sufficient to throw his troops into confusion, and 
he retired in the best order across the Rhine at 
Hunningen, while the Austrians were neither able 
nor willing to make a close pursuit. 

On leaving the right ride of the Rhine, the 
French had provided Vhe fortress of Kehl with a 
garrison composed of sweet officers and soldiers. 
Moreau’s intention was ho find the Austrians sljich 
employment in the sieg^ of this place, as to p^ 
vent them from more ini p wtmtt t Sperations. 
appointed Dessaix to the governm^ pf the place, 
and supplied them with troops from'^Sttasb'ire, 
so as to enable the garrison to make a sutees^l’ 
sally on their besiegers, and repel them for a whil& 
yith thp loss of many cannon and prisoners. Th^ 
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def^sive valour of Dessdx, was not, however, chap.' 
proof gainst the perseverance of the imperialists; Rx xn. 
and afrer many fluctuations of fortune on dther ' 
side, the garrison surrendered on a most honour- 
able ea[jitulation, leaving the place one heap of 
ruins to the captors. 

After the capture of Kehl, the entrehched po- 
sition at Come, which covered the bridge of Hun- 
ningen, was all that remained to France on the 
right of the Rhine. After much bloodshed in the 
attack of this fortified place, it was won by the im- 
perialists, in the opening of the ensuing year, Feb. 1797. 

Undismayed by the conquests of the French in 
Europe, the English persevered in their intention 
to capture all their remaining colonies, as well as 
J:hose of their allies, between the tropics ; and they 
were now enabled, by their strength, to obtain suc- 
cesses in that quarter unknown in any former pe- 
riod of the war. The mortality that had occurred 
among our troops in the West Indies, and the 
alarifling accounts that were received of the ex- 
ploits 'and intrigues of Victor Hugues, rendered 
a new army absolutely necessary in that quarter. 

A naval force, with several regiments on, board, 
was therefore prepared to act against the West-In- 
dian colonies of Holland ; and very early in the 
year, Demerara, Issequibo, and Berbice, were 
obliged to surrender to the summons of the Bri- 
tish commanders. A disembarkation was next 
effected on S'. Lucia ; tlje enemy retired to Mom? 

Qhabot, one of the stirongest positions of the 
^Island, which was carr^fed by the gallantry of a 
small body Oeneral Moore. Morne For- 

tuna was next invested and taken ; so that no 
qj\ice >'as left to the French but to capitulate ; 

%O00 French soldiers were made prisoners; the 
insurgent negroes were all disarmed, and the island 
peded to Britain. An expedition under General May 
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•HAP. Knox to S'. Vincents, was no less successful, 

the French surrendered to the number of/foo j 
xjjd. the Caribs were dispersed, and peace restored to 
the settlement. An attack was soon after made 
on Grenada, which succeeded with littl^ blood- 
shed. A body of 7,000 troops arrived early in 
the spring at the Mole in S'. Domingo ; but the 
mortality of the yellow fever was so great, and the 
numbers of the free blacks and mulattoes so for- 
midable, that the war was waged with few ad- 
vantages on our side. Touissant with his negro 
army, and Regaud at the head of the mulattoes, 
maintained a fierce, though desultory warfare ; 
and the British with difficulty retained their ex- 
tensive chain of posts, occupying a stretch, of 300 
miles of coast. 

The late ct^ture of the Cape of Good Hope 
provoked the efforts of the Dutch republicans to 
recover it. On the 2^ of August, a fleet of nine 
large ships from Holland, fitted out for this pi^- 
pose, had anchored in Saldannah bay. A§,'-lhe 
little army with which General Craig had taken 
this settlement, were marching down to the sea- 
side to, meet their invaders, they perceived a Bri- 
tish fleet of two seventy -fours, five sixty-fours, a 
fifty gun ship, and six other vessels, advancing 
with a fair wind to the mouth of the harbour. The 
English admiral, aware of his superiority, anchored 
within cannon-shot pf the Dutch vessels, and sent 
a written summons to their commander to sim- 
render. Rear-admiral Eiigelbartus Lucas obeyed 
the summons, and surrendered hi? whole fledt^ 
without firing a shot. 

The victories of France in Italy, the fame of 
^Bonaparte among his countrymen, the in^act%l^ 
spirit of the inha&tants, and the arrival of 
of French under General Gazette, to co-operat«. 
with internal revolt, made the possession of Cppr. ’ 
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Bica no longer possible to the British. Seizing on char, 
the heists above Bastia, the invaders easily cap.- xatxn,' 
tured the garrison and city. Fiorenzo, Boniiacio, ~ 
and the tower of Mortella, were soon after taken, 
and considerable spoil fell into the hands of the o 6 t ad. 
victors on the retreat of the English fleet from the 
adjoining bay, and the final evacuation of the 
island. But the island of Elba, which had been 
seized some months before by a detachment of 
our countrymen from Corsica, was still retained, 
forming an useful arsenal, and a convenient station 
on the Tuscan coast. 

The republican government of France perceiv* 
ing a crisis in the situation of Ireland, more fa- 
vourahlcr to the interests of an inveterate enemy 
than any which had occurred since the British rfr- 
volution, laid hold of that occasion to strike a 
blow of no common importance. The bare name 
of that discomfited attempt, must call up to the 
xr.’nd an image of those horrible events which ne- 
cessarily must have found their completion had the 
Bantry'bay expedition met with success. Fifteen 
thousand chosen troops, under the command of 1796- 
Hoche, were embarked at Brest on the of 
December. They were intended to act on their 
arrival with a body of the disaffected Irish, who 
were known to be considerable in numbers, and 
organized for insurreftion by chiefs of talents and 
intrepidity. 

I Every thing being prepared. Admiral Villarer 
Joyeuse set sail from Brest, with eighteen sail of 
the line, besides frigates and transports, while the 
general embarked with his staff bn board the fri- 
gate la Fratemite. The wind was at first favour- 
^e ; .but scarcely had they left the outer harbour, 
wheti a storm arose which dispersed the fleet, and 
'separating the frigate which carried Hoche, obliged 
huQ to escape into the harbour of Rochelle, aftex 
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CHAP, tireal&ering a dangerous cruize, and bang chaced 
by two vessels of the ft'itish. Of the whole fleet, 
only eight two-deckers reached the coast of Ire- 
land, under Admiral Bouvet, who appeared o£F 
Bantry bay, but was forced from that station in a 
few days by tempestuous weather. Bouvet re- 
turned to France without effecting, or even at- 
tempting to land. He had scarcely departed when 
the fleet of Lord Bridport arrived in Bantry har- 
bour in quest of him. By the same storm which 
prevented their landing, the French were enabled 
to escape a meeting that would have proved fa- 
tal to them. They eluded also another squadron 
under Admiral Colpoys, which had been stationed 
off Brest, and regained their own shores, with the 
loss of three ships of the line and three frigates 
during this disastrous expedition. 

During the appearance of the hostile fleet, a 
zealous determination to resist the invaders seemed 
to pervade the bulk of the Irish nation. The yeo- 
men and volunteers prepared for the defeRie of 
■ the island with the characteristic bravery of their 
nation, and the resolution of men, who knew how 
much , depended on the issue of the contest. A 
spirit of loyalty, which deserves still higher ad- 
miration, induced the more respectable of the ca- 
tholic clergy to come forward in the same cause, 
and exhort their people to support it. The lower 
catholics crowded to the* shores with arms in their 
-hands. What part they would have taken in the 
contest, would have probably been decided by l2ie 
side to which victory might have inclined. 

During the course of this year, the'navy of Great 
Britain did not lose a single war ship of any im- 
portance by capture. Among the naval losselfcjf 
the enemy, they had to reckon five line of battl^. 
ships, nine of 44 guns, and three of 40. Stf| 
John Borlase Warren, with only four frigates, at-. 
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tacked, on the 22* of August, a superior squadron chaps, 
of sev?n sail of French vessels near the Saintes, . 
dispersed their convoy, and srized on a SO gun lyjs. 
vessel. The victories of our single ships over 
diose of4he enemy were numerous and brilliant. 

While such alternations of victory and defeat 
were mutually aggravating the hatred, or inflam,. 
ing the hopes of both parties, the year did not 
pass without an attempt, on the part of Britain, to 
negociate a peace. Lord Malmsbury, the person 
commissioned to open the business, arrived in Paris 
on the 22* of October, and was recaved by the 
people of that city with some demonstrations of 
good will j but the government of France, far 
from treating him with cordiality, indirectly coun* 
teU aBifed surmises so prejudicial to his errand and 
oificial character, that he was obliged formally to 
complain of them before the directory thought 
proper to silence and disavow them. To the plan 
of pacification proposed by his lordship, and which 
incli'ded the cession of B^gium to the emperor, 
the French government replied, that the idea of 
such a cession was inadmissible, and that the exe- 
cutive would listen to no terms inconsistent with 
the laws, the treaties, and constitution of the re- 
public. As his lordship was not empowered to 
prosecute a negociation on such principles, he was 
ordered to quit the capital of France in forty-eight 
hours. 

His stay in Paris did not exceed two months j 
during which time the court of Madrid issued a 
proclamation of war against the British naUbn. 
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Opening of the new parliament in November 1796* • • . ^ni^ 
madversions on the address* • . . Debates on the proposed nc- 
gociaiion* • . . Arrangements of the minister for the eventual 
continuance of the war* * . . Debates on the issue of the ne- 
gociation^ and communication to parliament on the difficulties 
of the bank. * * . Mutiny in the navy * . . . Continuation <f 
parliamentary business* * * * Mr* Grefs motion for reform 
.... Lord Moira^s motion on the subject of Ireland* * * * 
Marriage of the princess-royal. * i. • View of the^dOrJinental 
war, and peace of Campo Formio. * • . Operations ih’^ne 
West Indies. * * * Victory of Lord St. Vincent* . . . Bom- 
bardment of Cadiz. . * - Attempt on the island of Teneriffe 
.... Victory of Campcrdown . . . . Descent of the French on 
the coast of Pembrokeshire* 

T he debates of parliament were resumed to- 
wards the conclusion of 1796, a short time 
before the departure of Lord Malmsbury for Paris. 
In addressing the new parliament, his majesty de- 
clared the measures that were in train for open- 
ing negociations with France, and for attempting 
to restore the tranquil hty of Europe. He dwelt 
on the late successes of our arms in the East and 
West Indies ; on the gallantry displayed by pur 
continental allies under the Archduke Charles ; on 
the favourable turn of the war ; and on the mag- 
nitude of our "own national resources to prolong' 
the contest, should our present negociations t^^nii- 
nate in disappointment. The suppression or^i-^ 
mestic anarchy, by a wise and vigorous exertion ] f 
the laws, was another topic of congratulation. 

4 
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While the hopes, or at least the possibility of chap. 
peace, was held out, and the retrospect of successes xx xat 
displayed, the country was exhorted to support his 
majesty in the most strenuous exertions for the 
eventual^ prolongation of hostilities, especially at a 
period when the enemy was known to cherish the 
design, and to be emjlloyed in preparing the means 
of invasion. 

No important animadversions were made upon 
this dddress in the upper house, except by Lord 
Fitzwilliam, whose objections to the matter of the 
royal speech differed widely from those of the ac- 
customed opposition. His lordship, whose views 
of the war were the same as those of Mr. Burke, 

(which .were about this dme addressed to the oa- 
tipTf ui a strong and elaborate publication*), con- 
demned the bare mention of peace as a deriliction 
of the principles on which we had commenced the 
war ; a dereliction of principles essential to the 
salvation of England, and of all Europe. ‘ The 
wai ,’ said Lord Fitzwilliam, * was declared against 
anarchy ; its object w'as to restore order, not the 
mere order of internal government in France, but 
to defend us from the influence and propagation 
of dangerous opinions over civilized Europe.. The 
government of France still acknowledges, still pro- 
pagates, and still practices the same obnoxious 
doctrines which they practiced and proclaimed 
when we commenced a 'defensive war. To com- 
mence negociations at present, is to sanction theif 
principles, to bow before them, and, by opening 
the gates of peace, to give them a welcome recep- 
tion. The System of France is -now what it has 
been rince the revolution. All that proved the ne- 
pj^ssity of the war then continues to prove it now. 
it ^ not their arms which we have to dread ; it is 


* Tlunighca oa ai Regicida peace. 
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'their influence and »their insidious system. Behold 
^ ’ what those nations have gained who have con- 
1796. eluded a peace with France ! Sardinia made peace, 
and it was immediately succeeded by the interfer- 
ence of France in the internal administradon of 
her government. At Rome, the French made 
peace, and signalized its chnclusion by the same 
degrading indignity. Prussia made peace, and in 
Berlin itself the influence of French insurrection 
is displayed j the national cockade is worn' to at- 
tract partizans, and to insult a regular government 
by the emblem of anarchy. By arms alone these 
disgraces are to be resisted.’ Lord Grenville as- 
serted, that whatever were the grounds of the 
war, ministry never had said that the formation of 
any government in France would preclude '“ihem 
from negociating for peace, when an opportunity 
should occur that appeared favourable to the in- 
terests of the country. 

ITie motion for addressing his majesty, in the 
usual style of conformity to the royal address, was 
carried in the house of commons flnanimously. 
The principal speaker of the opposition did not, 
however, give a silent vote. ‘ The striking fea- 
ture of his majesty’s speech,’ said Mr. Fox, ‘ is, 
that his majesty has been at length advised to do 
what it has been the lot of this side of the house 
to advise repeatedly for three years past. Of that 
feature I approve most' cordially. I will not re- 
' peat, I will not recollect, the personal invectives 
which were lavished on us for giving that advice 
which is now followed, nor retaliate on those who 
told us, that to negociate with the French was to 
lay his majesty’s crown at their feet, and degrade 
the dignity of Britain. To negociate is not toi^e 
for peace. And so much do I rejoice that th?; 
distinction is now understood, that I wish the ad* 
dress of his majesty had been so worded as to re- 
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quire no explanation of my vote In assenting to its chap. 
other parts. But there are parts which require , 
explanation. The resources of the country are 1796. 
exultfti^giy mentioned ; the commerce and manu* 
factures of the country are described as flourishing. 

Surely when we look to the general face of public 
affairs, to the price of the funds, to the enorm- 
ous issue of paper money with so much discount, 
and to the daily conferences of ministers with the 
mercantile world for relieving their pecuniary em- 
barrassments, we may conclude that the state of 
our resources is less favourable than his majesty^s 
ministers would make us believe. The tranquillity 
of the country is another matter of congratula- 
tion. -I rejoice in public tranquillity; but in ad- 
dressing the king upon that subject, I protest a- 
gainst being understood to agree with ministers, 
that it is owing to those tyrannical laws which have 
distinguished the later years of their administra- 
tion.’ On the terms of peace, Mr. Fox said he 
could make no observations, as the offers on our 
part were not yet known. But without advising 
any humiliating concession, he would regard mo- 
deration as the safest policy at the present period. 

Our allies had indeed been victorious ; but it should 
be remembered how much Austria had lost, and 
how small were the chances of her recovering 
more. Events had shewn that the nature of the 
war was not auspicious to us. Our valour was 
productive of great, but not effectual efforts, in 
this impolitic struggle. The moment of viftory 
would be fruitless, if it inspired presumption, and 
was not used as the opportunity of peace. 

Mr. Pitt in reply, confined his remarks chiefly 
to the substantial question, on which the a'ddress 
expressed an opinion, and in which it was a mat- 
ter of pride and satisfaction that there should be 
po difterence of opinion. The steps indeed which 

fCpi. in. K 
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CHAP, his majesty had taken for negociation, were so un- 
xxxiiL (exceptionable, that they must command the appro- 
1796 . bation of every man who retained a spark of r e- 
gard for the honour and interests of hi§^ country. 
Adverting to what had fallen from Mr. Fox on the 
subject of the preventive laws, he contended, that 
instead of meriting reprobation, they had saved 
the country. Nor would he suffer reproach to fall 
on the last parliament, who displayed their' energy 
and their wisdom by those precautionary acts, so 
powerful in effect, so congenial to the practice avS 
well as the principles of the constitution. As to 
the question , of our resources, he maintained, that 
they had nothing in them hollow or delusive ; they 
were the result of an accumulated capital', Jn- 
creasing capital, high and established credit, the 
fruits of fair exertion, ingenuity, and industry. 
From these considerations of our own strength, 
our own acquisition, and the renovated fortunes of 
our allies, we might depend upon a secure peace 
or prosperous war. 

The defensive measures recommended in the 
king’s speech came immediately before parliament. 
The minister’s plan was laid before the house of 
commons on the 1 8^^ of October. As the naval 
force of the kingdom seemed to require en- 
largement, he proposed, •in the first place, a levy 
upon the different paflshes of 15,000 men for the 
sea-service. For the defence of the island by the 
land service, he proposed a supplementary levy of 
militia, to be grafted on the old establishment, to 
the number of 60,000 men, not tb be immediate ! y 
called out, but to be officered and gradually trail- 
ed, so as to be fit for service in a moment of dan- 
ger. The third part of his plan, was to provide 
a considerable force of irregular cavalry. The 
amount of this force he estimated at 20 , 000 , l)e-, 
ing about a tenth part of the horses kept for p^ea*^ 
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sure throughout the kingdom. Every person who 
kept ten horses, was to be obliged to furnish one 
ti^^se and horseman, to serve in a corps of mili- 
tia those who kept more than ten, were to 

furnish in the same proportion. Those who kept 
fewer than ten, were to form themselves into 
classes, in which it should be decided by ballot 
who should provide the horseman and horse at the 
common expence. Among the means proposed 
for internal defence, a bill was introduced by Mr. 
Dundas, for raising and embodying several regi- 
ments of militia in Scotland. 

On the 20^^ of October, the house of commons 
resolved itself into a committee of supply, and the 
estiurates of the year were laid before them. The 
whole land force of the country, consisting of the 
common distribution of guards, garrisons, and 
troops for colonial service, amounted to 195,000. 
On the 7^*^ of December, the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer produced his annual estimate of the public 
revenue and expenditure. The sum total required 
for the ensuing year ] 797, under the heads of the 
army, the navy, diminution of the national. debt, 
ordnance, and deficiency of taxes, amounted to 
^^27,647,000. The ways and means proposed for 
raising this supply amounted to ^27,945,000 ; so 
that there was an excess of ways and means to the 
amount of ^298,000. l^ew taxes were to be 
raised to the amount of ^2,119,000. The in- 
terest on the loan was calculated at £6 : 15 per 
cent. The amount of this loan was 1 3,000,000. 

A deep and*general regret oversjjread the pub- 
lic mind, when the issue of Lord Malmesbury’s ne- 
gociations were known in England. On the S0^*‘ 
of December, the intelligence was communicated 
to pzfrliament, by a message from his majesty, 
when Mr. Pitt rose up to propose an address, in 
vj{hich the failure of the negociation was attributed 
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CHAP, to the unreasonable pretensions of the enemy. In 
XXXIII. reviewing the whole circumstances of the late mis- 
sion, the minister lamented its issue j but whilej'.rv; 
declared his regret and disappointment, it^w^ts re- 
gret, (he said), without despondency, and disap- 
pointment without despair. * We wish for peace,’ 
(said Mr. Pitt), ‘ but it is a safe and a permanent 
peace. If we have qualified our measures in pur- 
suit of that object, by a due regard to its perma- 
nance, our endeavours, though frustrated, will 
not want one advantage. They will prove to Eu- 
rope, that the guilt of war is not on our side. The 
result of the negociation will be, that England will 
be more united, and France more divided. The 
conduct of our own government will stand as a 
striking contrast to that of France. It will be seen, 
that our ofi'ers have been abruptly rejected, our 
ambassador insulted, and the semblance of pacific 
terras refused by the enemy. Our sincerity and 
readiness to begin the treaty, and the fairness of 
our terms, are no less conspicuous than the back- 
wardness of the French to negociate, and their ar- 
rogance in demanding concessions ; in demanding 
that, in our treaties with independent powers, the 
law of nations should be sacrificed to their decree, 
for the annexation of Belgium to their dominions. 
In fact, the question is rot how much you will 
give for peace, but how much disgrace you will 
suffer at the outset, how much degradation you 
will brook as a preliminary treaty. Are we then 
to persevere in the war, with a spirit and energy 
worthy of the British character ? Or are we, by 
sending couriers to Paris, to prostrate ourselves at 
the feet of a stubborn and supercilious government, 
to ask and perform what they will impose ? I hope 
there is not a hand in his majesty’s councils, which 
would sign the proposal ; that there is not a heart 
in this house, which would sanction the measure ; 
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and that there is not an individual in the British chap. 
dominions, who would go as the courier/ . xxx iu. 

^ Mr. Fox rose to oppose the address. From a re- iyg6, 
vidw/of the negociation, he concluded, that neither 
the reliitlance of the French to treat, nor the un- 
reasonableness of their demand, were entirely the 
causes of disappointment. ^ We have waged war 
for four years/ said Mr. Fox, ^ with many circum- 
stances highly glorious to our arms. We have shed 
abundance of blood, and have added .^200,000,000 
to the national debt. Yet after all these efforts, 
the minister this night informs us, that the enemy 
has grown more insolent than ever ; that peace is 
removed to a greater distance than before. What 
a commentary is this intelligence, on the views 
which have been incessantly held up to us, of the 
probable issue of the war 1 How often, and how 
confidentially have we been told, that the resources 
of France were on the point of dissolution ; that 
the paper mine of their assignats would be exhaust- 
ed ; that France would be driven from all her con- 
quests, and reduced to disband all her armies! 

Year after year this has been predicted. Yet the 
French, like Antaeus from his native earth, •have, 
year after year, risen stronger from every fall. 

The French have annexed Belgium to their em- 
pire. Great part of Italy has yielded to her arms, 
and Holland has been fna^e their ally. Yet, iit the 
midst of all their successes, our ministers are 
astonished that they take advantage of their situa- 
tion, and rise in their demands. In the moment 
of French triumph, they turn with indignation 
from their plan of pacification, because it is less 
favourable to us than the terms we should have 
expected at a period of the war, when they had 
not »n inch of the territory of our allies. It was 
jusf in this manner that ministers argued, when 
our contest with America was sinking us, year after 

K3 
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CHAP, year, into deeper difficulties, and diminishing the 
chances of a favourable peace. Their language 

1796. was, it is not our fault that we have not peacej. 
it is owing to the unreasonableness of the gjgray. 
Infatuated and self abused men ! They wei^ after- 
wards compelled to embrace terms much more 
humiliating than those which they might have ob- 
tained by an early and sincere negociation.’ 

From the records of the negociation, Mr. Fox 
did not hesitate to accuse the minister of insincerity, 
in the whole affair. ® It was found convenient,’ 
^ he said, for the purpose of financial arrangements, 
to hold out the hopes of peace, till the appearance 
of negociation might be renounced without embar- 
3*assing the minister in raising the supplies of the 
year. A report of the probability of peace was 
confidently circulated by official men, at a period 
when it was highly probable that they did not sin- 
cerely cherish such a hope. The negociation was 
begun ; but when* Lord Malmesbury wars asked by 
the French, what terms he had to propose, b? was 
unprovided with an answer, and obliged to send 
home for instructions. Undoubtedly minisitcrs ex- 
pected that the French, in resentment at this fu- 
tile and illusory conduct, would have broken off 
the negociation. Unfortunately for ministers the 
basis of their proffered negociation was received. 
Lord Malmesbury was ^noiv instructed to bring 
forward such terms as they foresaw would be re- 
jected. The three great powers of the Continent 
of Europe were all of them to be left with consi- 
derable acquisitions. Prussia was to gain a third 
part of Poland Russia to acquire an immense ter- 
ritory from the same partition ; and it was pro- 
posed that the emperor of Germany, in addition 
to his share of the division, should be put in^pos- 
session of Maestricht, or some other place. France 
was to be left with only Savoy, Nice, and Avig- 
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non. Is it fair that all the other powers should chap. 
gain more than France ? Is the state of the war 
.such as to justify this proposition ? Whatever ex- 1797. ' 
pl^t^?Jltion ministers may choose to give of our am- 
bassadcir^s memorial respecting Belgium, it is evi- 
dent that the restoration of that country was the 
dne qua non of our proposals. If the house shall 
be of opinion that Belgium is really entitled to be 
regarded as an object, without the cession of which 
the war cannot possibly terminate ; that it is an 
object for which this country is willing to expend 
another hundred millions of money, and half a 
million of human lives ; if the house think so, let 
it openly declare its opinion. But if, on the 
contrary, the house shall think with me, that Bel- 
gium is not worth so much treasure and blood, 
then let parliament unequivocally declare to Eng- 
land and the world, that they will not be guilty of 
such a waste of the lives of men and the sub- 
stance of their country. If the cession of Bel- 
gium was a sine qua non in the negociation, on 
what ground was this done ? Was the emperor a 
party to the negociation ? No. Nor do we abso- 
lutely know whether he would not be wise enough 
to purchase peace to his exhausted subjects, even 
by the cession of those dominions. \V as aiiy one 
of our official residents at his court insiructed to 
ask the question ? No. But the directory is 
blamed because they did not present a contre projet. 

To whom could they present it r They had not* 
one to whom they could present it ; for c\ cry 
thing contained in our projet was for the empe- 
ror’s benefit *alone. You demand Belgium, and 
declare that the war must not cease till it be ceded. 

What can France be expected to say in return t 
She, will say, we have taken the Belgians under 
ojjr protection, and will not restore them. Y"ou 
>may come and take them from us, if you caru 
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tiHAP. This refusal is declared by ministers to be against 
XXXIII. Qf nations. It is annexing a territory to 

France against the faith of treaties. But let us 
compare what France may say respecting the iytiia- 
bitants of the Low countries, with what w^^ight 
eventually find it necessary for ourselves to declare 
respecting other acquisitions of certain other inha- 
bitants and territories. Corsica we may suppose 
to pray for the protection of Britain, and that she 
might not be given back to the government of the 
French republic. Would Corsica, in such a case, 
be a subject of cession on our part, after throwing 
herself on our protection. It is not long ago since 
the minister, though he has now lowered his tone, 
turned into ridicule the idea of ceding Martinico, 
because it was a territory of which the inhabitants 
had desired to be taken under the protection of his 
Britannic majesty. France may say the same with 
respect to Belgium. And, what is of more coUt 
sequence than pleas of speculative justification, 
she is able to defy the combined efforts of all Eu- 
rope to drive her out of the Netherlands.^ Mr. 
Fox concluded by moving an amendment to the 
address, fraught with severe censures on the origin 
of the war, and the conduct of the late negocia- 
tion, which was rejected by a large majority. 

A similar motion in the house of peers, by the 
earl of Oxford, met with the same fate. 

The subject of negociation was soon after re- 
newed in the commons by a motion w hich deserves 
to be noticed, as it showed that the sentiments ex- 
pressed 1 y the minority respecting the w^ar were 
not confined to those who systematically opposed 
the minister. A motion for reviving the negocia- 
tion, was introduced by Mr. Pollen, a gentleman 
of independent fortune and political connectmns. 
His attempt, on the present occasion, to produ^ ^ 
peace with France, by silencing the voice of party^ 
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and reconciling opposition to ministers, was a chap* 
weak, though amiable intention. Instead of blam- . 

ministry for the commencement of the war, he 17 ^ 7 ^ 
con^^a^red Mr. Pitt to a pilot who had carried the 
vessel through hard weather and heavy seas, suf- 
ficient perhaps to have sunk her under the auspices 
of another. But he drew his arguments for peace 
from the state of the kingdom, the danger of pub- 
lic credit, the desertion of our allies, and the dis- 
position of the French to terminate the war. Mr. 

Pitt answered the speech of Mr. Pollen, by de- 
claring that ministers had already complied with 
the very proposal which he had made. But there 
might be a chance, he said, for making overtures 
of peace, which the executive government alone 
knew how to come at. By one precipitate step, 
that chance might be utterly lost. He could not 
at present enter into a detail of particulars. He 
had no hesitation, however, in declaring, that the 
disposition of his majesty’s ministers went beyond 
the purpose of the present motion, and that in 
consequence of dispatches received from his impe-f 
rial majesty, who had refused to negociate sepa- 
rately, a confidential person was to be sent irom 
this country, with instructions, to enable the em- 
peror to conduct farther negociations in concert 
with his allies. Mr. Fox supported the pacific mo- 
tion, declaring his opinion, that whoever were the 
negociators for peace, the chance of obtaining it 
would certainly be much increased by parliament 
giving the negociation the sanction of its vote. On 
a division, Mr. Pollen’s motion was rejected. 

His majesty next communication to parliament, 
was on a subject connected with mucli public alarm, 
as it related to the pecuniary embarrassment of the 
bank ,of England. The difficulties of the bank 
W^' not new. In January 1795, the bank direc-^ 
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Feb. 26 . 


tors had rntimated diieir wishes to the minister, that 
he would arrange his finances for the year with- 
out depending on their aid. In the month of 
bruary of the present year, w^hen an advgp^C^f 
£ 1 ,500j000 was required by the ministei^he was 
informed by the governor, that such a loan w^ould 
in all probability oblige the directors to shut up 
their doors. With this cause of embarrassment, 
another, which sprung out of the war, most power- 
fully co-operated. The dread of invasion induced 
an immense number of fainners, and persons re- 
sident in parts distant from the metropolis, to with- 
draw their money from the hands of bankers. The 
demands upon the country banks were speedily felt 
in London ; and the scarcity of .specie grew so ge- 
neral and alarming, that an order u^as issued by 
the privy council, prohibiting the directors of the 
bank from issuing cash in payment till parliament 
should be consulted. His majesty’s message on 
the subject, occasioned in both houses the appoint- 
ment of secret committees to inquire into the state 
of the bank, and report their opinion. These 
measures did not pass without resistance. The 
opponents of ministry found, in the present cala- 
mity, a fertile subject of censure on the war, and 
of continental loans, which had impoverished the 
country to the brink of bankruptcy. They de- 
manded an open, instead <rf a secret examination, 
into the nature of a public evil ; and proposed in- 
stituting an inquiry into the conduct of the council, 
who had arbitrarily ordered the payments of the 
bank to be stopt. 

From the report of these committees, it appear- 
ed, on the clearest evidence, that the temporary in- 
solvency of the bank had arisen, not only from the 
alarm of invasion, which produced extraordinary 
deniands upon th^ bank, but from the vast mpis- 
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sions of solid gold, which the loans to the Conti- chap. 
nent had occavsioned ; and from the correspond- . 

of the minister with the bank directors, it ap- X 797 . 
pearcd that the latter had not found it convenient 
to attend their warnings on the approaching 
scarcity of specie, but had remitted specie to the 
Continent after the bank had declared the danger- 
ous effects which it would produce. On compar- 
ing, however, the effects of the bank with the 
debts, the committee displayed a comfortable state- 
ment of its real solvency, since the property of 
that body amounted to ^3,000,800 beyond their 
debts, exclusive of wd^at was due to them from go- 
vernment. 

In consequence of these reports of the committee^ 
the chancellor of the exchequer proposed and car- 
ried a bill for enabling the bank of England to 
issue notes instead of specie in payment of all de- 
mands. The effect of a new issue of paper, was 
to restore public credit and confidence. 

It seemed to be the fate of the present session, 
to deliberate upon the most disastrous events that 
ever agitated the public mind ; for scarcely had 
the alarm of bankruptcy subsided, when the tidings 
of a mutiny in the British fleet spread dismay over 
tlie kingdom. The grounds of discontent among 
our seamen, were the smallness of their pay, 
which had not been rais*t'd since the middle of the 
last century, when every article of life was but 
half its present price ; the abuses which had crept 
into the management and distribution of their pro- 
visions ; the extreme severity of their discipline, 

2 Amonw many clnuscs in the a tcinler, nnr to take away 

LID, It was cn;u'trti^ fj.at if any one tJjc power of the ci tilitor to piir- 
oftercD a 1)aiik note in paynunt of tiic, in couipc of Icj^al j>roccss, the, 
a dcma^tl. that oiler shouici do away means t f ohtain'ng; paymt nt of his 
the of a personal arrest ill the demand in cash; but it saved the 

firiJ^mtani e. The clause did not ivconv^iiicnry of hail to an 
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CHAP, and the insufficient provision made for those who 
were maimed and wounded in defence of their 
country. The consciousness of those grievances 
might not perhaps have produced a general revolt, 
had not the political principles of the times been 
so deeply tainted with the spirit of insubordina- 
tion. The number of Irish in the fleet, whose 
minds were filled with the rebellious disposition 
of their country, contributed largely to this event. 
There were Englishmen among them still better 
calculated to promote the same end ; men of good 
education, whose crimes or misfortunes had brought 
them into this servitude, and who had no way to re- 
sume their consequence in society but by the des- 
perate adventure of insurrection. In attributing the 
mutiny, even partially, to pernicious principles, we 
should perhaps refer more particularly to the latter 
part of it at the Nore, than to the afl-air in Lord 
Howe^s fleet. The conduct of the Channel fleet 
was such, that when we consider their grievances, 
their demands, and their prompt return to duty, 
we shall be more disposed to censure the dan- 
ger of the example, than the intrinsic guilt of 
their- proceedings. A mutiny suppressed without 
bloodshed, and conducted without one act of per- 
sonal cruelty on the part of the insurgents, is 
scarcely paralleled in history, and might deserve 
our admiration, could we lorget the dreadful dan- 
ger of such a precedent in any circumstances. 

Petitions from different ship’s company’s in the 
Channel fleet, which were sent to Lord Howe, and 
by him transmitted to the admiralty, were the first 
tokens of their^ discontent. I hese, however, were 
anonymous ; and as the commanding officer at 
Portsmouth saw no symptoms cf a dangerous spirit 
among the crews, the petitio.ns were disregarded 
as the fabrication of some individual, not the^»£x- 
pression of a general will. But, cn ihe return of 
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the Channel fleet into Portsmouth, a secret cor- 
respondence was immediately settled between all . J 
the ships on that station ; and on the 15 ^^ of April, 1797. 
when Lord Bridport ordered the signal to prepare 
for sea, three cheers were given from the Queen 
Charlotte as the signal for mutiny ; and every 
ship^s company refused to weigh anchor. The 
efforts of the officers to restore obedience were 
in vaim The fleet being entirely in the possession 
of the seamen, each of the crews appointed two 
delegates, and Lord Howes cabin was fixed on as 
the place of their consultation. An oath was ad- 
ministered to every man in the fleet to support the 
cause in which they were engaged, and several ob- 
noxious officers were sent on shore. The admiral. 

Lord Bridport, though restricted from putting to 
sea, still retained the command of the fleet in every 
other respect ; and the strictest discipline, order, 
and respect for the officers who remained, were 
kept up. 

On the 1 8 *^ of the same month, two petitions, 
couched in respectful language, were addressed by 
the delegates, the one to th:? house of commons, 
the other to the admiralty. In these, after declar- 
ing the utmost loyalty to their king and country, 
and enumerating their services in defence of both, 
they claimed an increase of pay and provisions, 
the liberty of going asftore while in harbour, and 
the continuance of pay to wounded seamen till 
cured and discharged. 

On the removal of the admiralty board to Ports- 
mouth, they farther demanded, that the long esta- 
blished distinction in the navy between an able and 
ordinary seaman, should be preserved, and the pay 
of the former raised to 1,5. a-day, and that of the 
petty officers and ordinary seamen in proportion ; 
that marines should enjoy the same pay as ordinary 
isfeamen j and that the pensions of Greenwich hos- 
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CHAP, pital should be increased to rflO a-year. On tWrf 
XXXIII. demands being granted by the admiralty. Lord 
1797. Bridport returned on board the fleet, with the 
April 23. king^s pardon to all concerned in the mutiny ; and 
order was for fourteen days restored/' But, on 
the 7 '^' of May, from some mistrust that the pro- 
mise of the admiralty was not to be ratified by go- 
vernment, a second mutiny broke out. As soon 
as this alarming intelligence was received in Lon- 
don, Lord Howe was dispatched to the fleet. His 
presence and influence happily restored subordi- 
nation ; and from that period the Channel fleet 
remained obedient. 

These transactions of the navy, with the esti- 
mates of the additional expences which they en- 
tailed, were necessarily brought before parliament. 
Ministry were accused by the opposition of scan- 
dalous procrastination, in having suffered the griev^ 
ances of the seamen to be so long neglected, and 
for not having sooner laid them before the house 
of commons. A motion for a vote of censure on 
their conduct was made, but negatived. 

The bloodless suppression of the first mutiny 
occasioned universal satisfaction, and it was hoped 
that no farther complaints would arise ; but these 
expectations were in a short time disappointed, by 
May 22. a fresh mutiny, which broke out in the fleet at the 
Nore. The crews upon that station, expressing 
the utmost indignation that their fellow seamen at 
Portsmouth had not insisted on a more equal dis- 
tribution of prize-money, took possession of their 
respective ships, elected delegates, and transmitted 
a statement of demands to the lords of the admi- 
ralty, considerably more extensive than those of 
the Channel fleet. On the 6^^ of June, they were 
joined by four ships and a sloop, which had de- 
serted from the fleet of Admiral Duncan. The 
principal leader of the mutiny was Richard Parker^ 
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% man of low birth, but of some eduction, and of chaul 
bold and resolute character. Admiral Buckner, 
the commanding officer at the Nore, was directed *179^ 
by the lords of the admiralty to inform the seamen, 
that their demands were inconsistent with the good 
order of the navy, but that pardon should be grant- 
ed to them on returning to their duty. Parker re- 
plied, that the seamen. were determined to keep 
possession of the fleet till the lords of the admi- 
ralty should repair to the Nore and remedy their 
grievances. A board of the admiralty was accord- 
ingly held at that harbour, at which Parker and 
the other delegates attended ; but their behaviour 
was so audacious, that the lords of the admiralty 
returned to town without the least prospect of ac- 
commodation. Emboldened by the strength of 
men and shipping in their possession, the mutineers 
seized some vessels laden with provisions, and moor- 
ing four of their vessels across the Thames, threat- 
ened to cut off all communication between the mouth 
of the river and the metropolis. To secure them- 
selves from being betrayed, they gave the com- 
mand of the fleet, but for one day, to each succes- 
sive commander of their own nomination ; and to 
prevent the escape of all the ships of which they 
suspected the crews to be wavering in the cause, 
they compelled them to keep in the middle of the 
fleet. In spite of these precautions, two vessels 
eluded their vigilance. 

These transactions, while they excited the greatest 
alarm in the nation, were openly reprobated by the 
brave and nmderate seamen of the two divisions of 
the fleet at Portsmouth and Plyijiouth. Each of 
them addressed an admonition to their fellow sea- 
men at the Nore, condemning their proceedings as 
a scandal to the name of British seamen, and ex- 
horting them to return to their duty. In the mean- 
Mme, government took measures of security against 
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8HAP. the worst extremes, in case the mutinera's should 

xx xm. resort to thenii They ordered the buoys to be 
removed from the mouth of the Thames, that any 
desertion to the enemy to a foreign harbour might 
be rendered diiHcult and dangerous, whilst mr* 
naces and heated balls were kept ready at Sheer- 
ness in case of any attack upon the fort. 

The committee of delegates having released Lord 
Northesk from confinement on board his ow.n ship 
the Montague, commissioned him to repair to the 
king in the name of the fleet, and to acquaint him 
with the conditions on which they were willing to 
surrender. His lordship accepted of the commis- 
sion ; but declared to them, from the unreason- 
ableness of their demands, that he could not flat- 
ter them with the hopes of success. He waited 
on the king according to his promise ; but no 
answer being given to the message, and inform- 
ation beings brought to the fleet, that the nation at 
large highly disapproved of their proceedings, de- 
spair and division began to prevail among the lead- 
ers. At length they struck the red flag of mutiny ; 
every ship was left at its own command } and a 
free passage was restored to the metropolis. They 
all successively returned to obedience ; but not 
without violent struggles on board of some of them,- 
between the mutineers and the loyal parties. Parker, 
the chief leader of the mutiiiy, was seized and im- 
prisoned, and, after a solemn trial on board the 
Neptune, was sentenced and put to death. Several 
others of the ringleaders were condemned and ex- 
ecuted on full proof of their criminality ; others 
were whipped ; pnd not a few, who had remained 
under sentence of death, were pardoned by his ma- 
jesty, on the news of Lord Duncan’s victory. 

Thus terminated a crisis of danger, by far the 
most formidable to Britain which the liistory o^ 
the last century records. From the fatal tendency, 
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of such an a&ir, and from the va^t advantages cha^p, 
that would have resulted to France by fomenting 
the spirit of insurrection in our navy, it: was fov 1797. 
some time a general opinion, that the French had 
exerted their known talents for intrigue in pro- 
moting it. It appeared, however, on the strictest 
examination, that no foreign interference had in- 
fluenced the conduct of its leaders.* 

In the meantime, the progress of the mutiny had 
occupied the serious attention of parliament. On 
the 1“ of June, a message was delivered from both 
houses of parliament announcing the event, and 
recommending the adoption of measures for pubUc 
security. A bill was proposed by Mr. Pitt, de- 
nouncing the guilt of felony, and the punishment 
of death on all persons who should e^eavour to 
seduce either soldiers or sailors from thar duty. 

The duration of the act was limited to one month 
after the commencement of the next session. A June 3. 
measure so evidently necessary, was passed by an 
unanimous vote. Another motion was proposed 
and carried by the minister, to prevent all com- 
munication with the ships that should be in a state 
of mutiny; and enacting, that if, after the 4 dng’s 
proclamation, any person should voluntarily con- 
tinue on board of such ships, they should be de- 
clared coadjutors in the mutiny ; that their pay 
should cease, and what was due to them should be 
forfeited. The interference of parliament on this 
occasion was not limited to penal enactments. In-* 
structed by the warning of these events in the 
navy, they wisely attended to the long-wished for 
augmentation of the pay of the .military. The 
daily allowance of the private soldier was raised 
to a-day, and their situation was made still 
more comfortable by several regulations, abridging 
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tfiAT. the profits upon their clothing and other neces^ 
^ xxx iiL saries, which had formerly been suflFered to accu- 
mulate in the hands of a rapacious class of indivi- 
duals. 

The disappointed hopes of peace, wkh all the 
evils of reality and apprehension, which the bril- 
liant victories of our arms at sea could by no means 
counterbalance, made an obvious diminution of 
the popularity of ministers during the year, 1797. 
Petitions from the greater number of the principal 
towns and counties of the two kingdoms flowed 
into parliament for their dismission. These peti- 
tions were Seconded by the peers and commons of 
opposition, in two proposals for a change of ad- 
ministration, which experienced the expected fate 
of rejection. 

On the 26.*** of May, Mr. Grey rose, in pursuance 
of former notice, to move for a reform in the repre- 
sentation of the people. His plan w^as considerably 
altered from the shape in which it had been pre- 
sented in former years. He proposed that the coun- 
ty representation should remain nearly on the same 
footing as formerly, only that instead of 92 coun- 
ty members iLere should be 13S. For instance, 
instead of two for the county of York, that there 
should be two for each riding, and so on in other 
counties, where the present representation was not 
proportioned to the population. He proposed that 
each county or riding should be divided into grand 
divisions, each of which should return a repre- 
sentative ; and that the right of election should be 
extended to copy-holders and lease-holders paying a 
certain rent for a certain number of years. But 
the reform which he had to propose in the other 
branch of the representation, was of a much more 
extensive nature. It was, that the remaining 400 

4 By J.ord SuBblk in the upper, and by Alderman Combe in Jie lower 
houac. 
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members should be returned by one description of CHApi 
* persons, namely, householders. If it were pos- 
sible, one person should not be permitted to vote 
for more than one member of parliament. To pre*- 
vent the 5xpence of elections, he proposed that 
the poll should be taken through the whole king* 
dom at one time. This was the outline of his plan. 

To state that it could be obtained at first with' ex- 
actness* or was not liable to difficulties (he ad- 
mitted), would be presumptuous and absurd. But 
he hoped there would be found no insuperable ob- 
jections to it. The landholder would find his pro- 
perty suitably represented. The merchant would 
find support in the householders ; and men of re- 
spectability and talents in different professions, 
would find a fair chance of admission into parlia- 
ment. The only persons whom he wished to ex- 
clude from parliament, were men who were neither 
possessed of landed property, nor engaged in com- 
mercial enterprise, nor professors of any particu- 
lar science, and who, without property, without 
industry, and without talents, obtained seats iii 
the house of commons by the influence of great 
men, not for the interests of the people, but the 
ambition of individuals. 

Among those who opposed Mr. Grey’s motion. 

Sir William Young ren\{irkcd, that though it was 
intended by that plan to enlarge the representation 
of the small burghs, yet he understood that the 
great cities and populous towns were to be divided 
according to their population, in which case it was 
obvious, that ihe metropolis would have a pre- 
ponderance over the rest of the kingdom, and be- 
come the republic of England, as Paris was the 
republic of France. 

The ni^tion was ably supported by Mr. Erskine, 

Mr. Sh^ini3an„ Mr. Smith, Mr. Pollen, Sir William 
Mr. Fox. The last of these speakers, 

L 2 
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CHAR, in replying to the common objections against re- 
form, dra'vm from the example of the French, de- 

* 757 . dared, that he saw nothing in the example of 
that revolution but what should teach parliament 
the lesson of timely reformation. It hdd been said, 
that the house possessed the confidence of the 
country as much as ever. * This,’ said Mr. Fox, 

* is as much as to say that his majesty’s ministers 
possess the confidence of the country as much as 
ever, since the majority of the house support the 
measures of government, and give their sanction 
to all the evils we are doomed to endure. Is con- 
fidence to be always against the people, and never 
for them } It is a notable argument, that because 
we do not find, at a general election, very mate- 
rial changes in the representation, the sentiments 
of the people must be pronounced the same. Let 
us look back to the period of the American war. 
That war became unpopular, and the king’s mi- 
nisters lost the confidence of the nation. Yet, on 
the general election which followed the dissolution 
of parliament in 1780, not more than three or 
four persons were added to the number of those 
who had from the beginning opposed the career 
of ministers in that disastrous business. The ar- 
gument to which I have alluded, I remember, 
was made use of against, reform by Lord No^h, 
after the general election which I have mentioned ; 

• and the present chancellor of the- exchequer turned 
it justly and strikingly against his antagonist, when 
he pled the cause of reform. I remember, that 
the words of the present minister to the house of 
commons wete such as these : “ You see that so, 
def&iive, so inadequate^ is the present practicCf at 
least of the elective franchise, that no impression of 
national calamity, no conviction oj mi^terial er- 
ror, no abhorrence of disastrous war, i^i,m^cient ' 
to stand against the corrupt influence tuhiLokfias . 
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mixed itself with felectiont and which drwns the chap. 
popular voice.’* The same gentlanan, die reformer 
of that day, and the present antagonist of reform, tilu 
told us farther : “ PFithout a reform the nation 
cannot be^afe. This war may be put an end to, 

Jmt what will protect you against another ? The 
same spirit which engendered the present war ( the 
American ) still actuates the secret counsels of the 
crown, and for want of adequate representation, will 
produce new tears and similar calamities'* With 
such an authority to support me,’ continued Mr. 

Fox, ‘ will any man deny that I am right. The 
chancellor of the exchequer has fulhlled his own 
prophecy. His prediction has cmne upon us, and 
he may now exclaim, in the proud fervour of suc- 
cess, “ You see the consequence of not listening 
to the oracle.” Mr. Grey’s motion was rejected. 

The efforts of the minority proving, as usual, 
ineffectual to alter the system of administration in 
England, it could not be expected to have much 
influence on the conduct of government in admi- 
nistering Irish affairs. Of the critical state of Ire- 
land, and of the dreadful measures to which it was 
thought politic or necessary to resort, we have a 
lamentable picture pourtrayed in the speech of 
Lord Moira, when that nobleman renewed his ap- Nov. 
plication to the British peers in favour of the Irish, 
and endeavoured to recommend measures of lenity 
and conciliation. * I address you, my lords, this 
day,’ said the noble speaker, ‘ upon documents 
equally sure and interesting. Before God and my 
country, I speak of what I have seen myself. It 
is not my intention to select say individual to 
adduce a charge against him, or to point a preju- 
dice against any one. I have to speak, not of 
sojitary^nd isolated measures, not of partial 
abuses JEiiWif what is adopted as the system of go- 
When we hear of a military govarn, 

L 3 
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CHAP, meat, we must expect excesses, which are not alJ, 

xxxiit, j acknowledge, to be attributed to government ; 
but these I lay out of my consideration ; I will 
speak only of the excesses that belong to, and pro- 
ceed from, the system pursued by the;administra- 
lion of Ireland. I am aware it may be urged, tlTat 
a statement such as I am to lay before your lord- 
ships, is calculated to interfere too much with the 
internal government of the sister kingdom. In an- 
swer to this argument, I say that we have' so di- 
rect a connection with Ireland, that any error of 
government in that country is a fit subject for our 
attention, and, if circumstances should require, 
for the removal of the chief governor. This ob- 
servation applies not in any manner to the present 
lord lieutenant. On the contrary, I think highly 
of his private worth and honour, and I believe his 
wishes to be sincere for the happiness of the Irish 
kingdom. But, my lords, I have seen in Ireland 
the most absurd and the most disgusting tyranny 
under which a nation ever groaned. I have been 
myself a witness of it in many instances. I have 
seen it practiced and unchecked. If such a ty- 
ranny be persevered in, the deepest and most uni- 
versal discontent, and even hatred to the English 
name, must continue to rankle in the minds of our 
fellow subjects. I have seen, in that country, a 
marked and impolitic distinction kept up between 
the English and Irish. I have seen troops that have 
been sent thither, full of the prejudice, that every 
inhabitant in that kingdom is a rebel to the Bri- 
tish government. I have seen the most wanton, 
insults practised upon men of all ranks and condi- 
tions. I have seen the most grievous oppressions 
exerciseci in consequence of a presumption that 
the victim was in hostility to the government, and 
yet that has been done in a part of tha^^untry aa 
quiet and free from disturbance as the cit^f Loix-i 
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4on. He who states such things, my lords, r I chap. 
know, should be prepared with proofs. I am ****‘*^ 
prepared with them. Many of the circumstances 'tjsjT' 
are consistent with my own knowledge ; others I 
4tave received from such channels as leav,e np 
doubt in my mind of their truth. 

‘ The curfew,’ continued his lordship, ‘ was 
ever regarded by Britain as the cruellest badge of 
oppression. It is now practised in Ireland. I have 
known an instance where the master of a house 
has in vain pleaded to be allowed the use of a 
candle to enable a mother to administer relief to 
her daughter struggling in convulsive fits. In 
former times, it was the custom of Englishmen to 
hold the inquisition in abhorrence. One of the 
chief horrors of that tribunal is, that the accused 
is ignorant of his accuser, of the crime laid to his 
charge ; that he is torn from his family, immured 
in a prison, and kept in dreadful uncertainty of 
the fate that awaits him. But to this injustice, so 
abhorred by protestants, the people of Ireland are 
now subjected. All confidence, all security is 
taken away. In the proceedings of the inquisi- 
tion, the accused is put to the rack, and tqrtured 
into confession. The same proceedings have been 
introduced into Ireland. When a man is taken 
up on suspicion, nay, if he is merely accused of 
concealing the guilt ©f another, he is put to the 
torture. The rack, indeed, is not at hand j but 
the punishment of picqueting is in practice, which 
has been long abolished as being too inhuman even 
in the dragoon service. I have known a man, in 
order to ex^brt confession of a supposed crime, or 
of that of some of his neighbours, 'picqueted till he 
fainted ; picqueted a second time tiU he fainted 
again ; picqueted a third time till he fainted ; and 
all onMgjjt suspicion. Nor is this the only species 
qf tq|irare ; men have been taken and hung up til} 
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CHAP, they Were half dead, and then threatened nrith k 
; re^dtion of the treatment, unless they made con- 

*79^ fession of the imputed guilt. These are not par- 
ticular acts of cru*j!ty, exerdsed by men abusing 
the power committed to them, but they form z. 
part of the systedi of Irish government.’ These, 
and other instances of inhuman severity, his lord- 
ship described, and offered to substantiate his al- 
legations. He concluded by entreating the house 
to take into serious consideration the present mea- 
sures with respect to Ireland ; a system of coercion 
so bloody and so dreadful,- that it roused the very 
spirit which it meant to suppress. The moments 
of conciliation, he said, were not yet past ; but if 
the system were not changed, he was convinced 
that Ireland would be lost to our affections, and 
lost to the empire. 

Lord Grenville, in reply, said, that on a sub- 
ject of general and national moment, it was not 
easy to enter on the vague grounds and isolated 
fiicts with which the noble lord had supported his 
motion. He confidently appealed to the house, 
whether we had ever abandoned measures of con- 
cession and conciliation towards the sister island. 
For the space of thirty years, his majesty’s govern- 
ment had been distinguished by the same uniform 
tenderness of regard, by the same adherence to 
the principles of a mild system. Among the in- 
stances of our kindness, he adverted to the legislative 
independence granted to her parliament, and to the 
wide extension of her commercial privileges. It 
was no arduous task to exonerate government from 
any charges of inhumanity. Bravery, clemency, 
and good nature, were the characteristic features 
of the English disposition. That there might be 
individual exceptions, he pretended not^o say} 
but if such excesses were perpetrated,'^'KJ-' there 
no courts of justice, no laws, no magistrate no 
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tribunals open to the oppressed i Ireland had its chap. 
juries as well as this countiy, and the same safe- . 
guards were provided for Iris^en as for English- 
men. If severe measures hild be<m adopts, it 
avas because a deep and dreidful conspiracy was 
known to be in train, of which the object was to 
shed the blood of every friend to the Irish and the 
English government. That the liberty of Ireland 
was not abridged, his lordship declared he had 
proofs to produce in the liberty, not to say licen- 
tiousness, of the Irish press. He held a paper in 
his hand, which was publicly circulated, and pro- 
fessed to contain the sentiments of those men whom 
government were struggling to suppress ; a paper 
which loaded the name of our sovereign with every 
reproach, and devoted the supporters of his throne 
to the poniards of assassins. The question was, 
would their lordships interpose on the present oc- 
casion, and tell the parliament of Ireland, and the 
Irish magistracy, that they were more careful of 
the interests and happiness of their people than 
they were themselves ? 

Lord Moira’s motion was set aside by a motion 
for adjournment. 

Parliament rose on the 1 8'“ of July, after hav- 
ing sat between nine and ten months. 

During the present yea^ the princess Charlotte May is. 
Matilda was given in lAarmge by our sovereign to 
Frederic William, the hereditary prince of Wir- 
temberg. The nuptials were solemnized in Eng-* 
land, soon after which her royal highness departed 
udth her husband to their German dominions. 

The princess received a portion of ,5^80,000. 

In turning our attention from domestic events 
to the wide spread theatre of the war, we find that 
Hoche,^ho succeeded Jourdan in the command 
of the the Sambre and Meuse, opened the 

campaign with the ntost brilliant success. 
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pHAP. Moreau, soon after, at the head of the army of 
the Rhine, crossed that river at Strasburg, and 

*797*. repulsed successive assaults of the Germans at the 
village of Diersheift- His progress after this con- 
test was victorious and rapid, till arriving at lasl^ 
in the mountains of the Brisgaw, while the Aus- 
trians retired as far as the Danube, a suspension 
of Arms was agreed to by the hostile armies, in 
consequence of the news from Italy, and the Mayne 
and the Nedda were appointed to be the line of 
demarcation between them. 

Italy was indeed destined to be the important 
and the fatal scene of this year’s warfare. 

j»n. 7. xhe imperial commander Alvinzi, before the 
winter was yet over, opened the Italian campaign 
by assaulting the defensive positions of the French. 
The battle of Rivoli, or rather a series of battles, 
which w’^ere fought near that place during the space 
of eight days, decided the fate of the Austrian 
army, as well as of the fortress of Mantua, 
which, after a siege that cost both the victors 
and the vanquished the loss of 20,000 soldiers, 
surrendered rather to famine than the sword, and 
was occupied by the French on the S'* of February. 
The papal dominions, in spite of the late peace, 
were again exposed to invasion j the French ge- 
neral, justifying hostilities by a declaration of sub- 
terfuge and perfidy on the part of his holiness, at- 
tack^ and routed the papal troops, captured in 
'succession the cities of Faenza, Cesena, Raven- 
na, and Tolentino, and granted a peace to the 
prayers of his holiness on the humiliating terms of 
the papal territories being abridged, and some of 
the finest pictures, vases, and statues of Rome, 
with 15 , 000,000 of livres laid at the feet of his 
conquerors. 

Although the treaty of Tolentino bffii^Ved the 
imperial house of one of its firmest alliesf ^ with 
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fresh levies, and the illustrious Archduke Charles char 
at their head, the Austrians presented a formidable \ 
front between the Tagliamento and the Piava, 1797. 
while the French occupied the right bank of the 
latter riv^r, and the left border of the Arisio. But 
on both of these rivers the impetuosity of the 
French prevailed, A fordable passage was found 
on the Tagliamento, which, in spite of the grape- 
shot of the Austrian artillery, and incessant charges 
of cavalry, was carried by the troops of General 
Guieux, After this, the imperialists abandoned 
all the country up to the confines of Carinthia and 
Carniola, with a great quantity of baggage and ar- 
tillery, to the enemy. Another victory, which 
General Joubert obtained at Eisach, after fighting 
his way across the Arisio, enabled the invaders to 
reach Brixen in the Tyrol, where they found im- 
mense magazines. Massena pursuing the centre 
of the imperialists, at the same time took posses^ 
sion of Gradisca, the capital of the Frioul ; and the 
capture of this city made the enemy masters of all 
the Austrian possessions, from Trieste to the sea. 

The archduke had now fixed his head quarters at March 
Clagenfurth, the capital of the duchy of C^K’inthia, 
a position which he was obliged to leave, after hav- 
ing been beaten in attacking the troops of Massena 
at Tarvis, on a range of mountains so elevated, 
that the combatants* literally fought above the 
clouds. After the victory of Tarvis, Bonaparte, 
aware of the dangers that still surrounded hinf, 
after all the glories of this campaign > from the 
narrow defiles which he had left in the rear of his 
army, and the enmity of the countries he had 
over-run, offered to negociate peace with the 
Austrian commander. The archduke, however, 
was n^ empowered to meet him in any pacific ad- 
vance^e.::^ hostilities were renewed. Another 
pitgjjjii^ engagement was fought at Treisach on the 
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chap. 2** of April, in which a division of imperial gre. 
xxxiiL nadiers, led on by the archduke in person, checked 
the fory of the French assailants, and kept the 
field till night, whan they retired, leaving New- 
mark and Xudenburg in possession of the enemy.. 
Bonaparte being now within thirty-five leagues of 
Vienna, the terror of his approach compelled the 
imperial court to conclude so inauspicious a con« 
test. Their plenipotentiaries, accordingly, pre- 
sented propositions to the French general at Leo- 
ben, where a treaty was concluded known by 
the designation of the place where it was framed. 
After this treaty, which served as a prelude to 
that of Campo Formio, the victor turned his arms 
immediately on the state of Venice, on which he 
took severe vengeance for having presumed to rise 
in arms during the absence of the French from 
Italy. It was not till some time after the signature 
of the preliminaries of Leoben, that a final paci- 
fication took place with the emperor. 

In October, the celebrated treaty of Campo For- 
nio was concluded. The emperdr ceded to the 
French republic, the whole of the Austrian Ne- 
therlands, and consented to their remaining in pos- 
session of the Venetian islands of Corfu, Zante, 
Cephalonia, and all the other isles in the Adriatic, 
with settlements in Albania, to the south east of 
the gulf of Lodrino. He ‘acknowledged the in- 
dependence of the Cisalpine republic. He ceded 
to it the countries that had belonged to Austria in 
Lombardy, and assented to its possessing the cities 
and territories of Bergamo, Brescia, ^nd other de- 
pendencies of Venice, with a considerable portion 
of the papal territory. The emperor was allowed 
to possess Istria and Dalmatia, with all the Vene- 
tian islands in the Adriatic, lying to the n^ih west 
of the gulf of Lodrino ; and the city of ^ww^ e, with 
a large portion of the dominions of that re^ ’bUti, 
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chiefly those lying between the Tyrol, the lake of 
Guarda, and the Adriatic- The duke of Modena 
was to receive indemnifications for the loss of his 
duchy, the province of Brisgau, in the proximity 
of the Rhine. It was agreed, that a congress 
should be held at Rastadt, consisting of plenipo* 
tentiaries from France, and the emperor, for ne> 
gociating a peace. 

Such were the principal features of the treaty. 
There were secret articles which it was not con- 
venient, especially on the part of the emperor, to 
make public. By these, among many stipulations, 
it was agreed, that Austria should receive consider- 
able accessions from Bavaria, and the cession of 
Saltzburg, which was made to be the property 
of the imperial house. In return for which, the 
emperor pledged himself to consent, that the Rhine 
should be made the boundary between France and 
Germany, and that if the princes, whose territories 
suffered by that arrondiisement should be refrac- 
tory, the Austrians were to support these princes 
only with the contingent force which the laws of 
the empire ordained. Thus terminated, for a while, 
hostilities between the great cpntin^tal belligerents. 
In all the defeats of the AustVian power, there was 
nothing so humiliating as the terms of indemnifi- 
cation which she consented to take, by her un- 
principled seizure of the Venetian and papal states; 
two faithful ^lies, whose misfortunes were direct- 
ly entailed, ny having fought her battles against 
the French. 

The warlike operations of Britain, though not 
unchequered by disappointments, formed, upon the 
whole, a consolatory contrast to the uniform dis- 
asters of her allies. While the French, with the 
fleets Holland and Spain at their disposff, were 
rrai^ng their threats of carrying war into the 
of our dominions, our arms were employed 
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CHAP, in wresting an important colony from their Spanish 
allies in the West Indies. An eiyedition sailed in 

i79>. February against the island of Trinidad, on the 
northern coast of South America. The land forces 
were commanded by General Abercrombie, and 
the squadron by Admiral Harvey. The Spaniards, 
in expectation of an attack, had prepared a con- 
siderable force for their defence ; four ships of the 
line, and several frigates, lay at anchor in the bay 
of Port d’Espagne, protected by strong batteries. 
On the 16'", Admiral Harvey arrived with the Bri- 
tish squadron. But, during the night preceding 
the intended attack, the Spanish ships, by accident, 
took fire, and were all consumed, except one, 
which was captured. After this disaster, the 
Spaniards were in no condition to offer resistance. 
General Abercrombie landed his forces, and hav- 
ing made himself master of the principal town, the 
Spanish governor surrendered the whole island by 
capitulation. 

Two months after the reduction of Trinidad, an 
expedition was undertaken against the island of 
Porto Rico, a place, which, by affording a har- 
bour for Spanish privateers, was the source of con- 
siderable annoyance to the trade of the British 
West Indies. The same commanders, Harvey 
and Abercrombie, who ha^, taken Trinidad, un- 
dertook to reduce this settlement, and arrived be- 
fore Porto Rico on the 17‘" of April.- The whole 
northern coast of the island being iJounded by a 
reef, it was with much difficulty that a narrow 
channel was discovered, through which the lighter 
vessels effected S passage. After making a landing, 
the troops proceeded towards the chief town. But 
the approaches to it were so strongly fortified, that 
it was found impossible to make an imgje^jm with 
the inconsiderable artillery which had been o^ught^ 
ashore. It was thought expedient to reirai^lr 
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the troops, which was effected without molesta- chap. 
tion, notwithstanding the superior numbers of the xxxnr. 
enemy. ‘ 

The French confined their hostile attempts in 
'the West dndies chiefly to S'. Domingo. In that 
island, a body of the enemy, under the command of 
a French officer of the name of Rigaud, laid siege 
to fort Trois, a strong post which we had recently 
taken from them. Captain Rickets of the Magi- 
cienne, came fortunately to its assistance, and cap- 
tured all the enemy’s ships and ammunition that 
were prepared for the siege. The republicans 
about the same time, sustained a defeat from Co- 
lonel Deysoanees, who routed a considerable por- 
tion of the army of the commander in chief, Tous- 
saint. In the month of June, they made another 
attempt upon a small garrison, stationed at S'. 

Mark, from which they were also repulsed with 
considerable loss. The transactions in the West 
Indies, during the remainder of the year, were in 
general favourable to the English, both at sea 
and land. Numbers of- the enemy’s armed ships 
were taken, and little damage was done to the 
English trade. The French were neither in force 
nor disposition, prepai'ed to execute any important 
plan against our possessions. 

In Europe, the expectations of the French had 
been highly raised, by the great preparations made 
against Engla^vin the ports of Holland and Spain. . 

Such was the jnfluence of the French over the mini- 
stry of the latter kingdom, that they procured the 
equipment of « large fleet to act in conjunction with 
their own. 1 he greater part of the Sjianish navy was 
to have effected a junction with the French fleet at 
Brest, and in the event of being joined, as they ex- 
pected, Jny a Dutch fleet, their numbers would have 
^ouni^'d to seventy sail of the line. In the Span- 
Kh-4s?lt, there were six ships of 1 13 guns, and one 
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of 1S6 ; twenty otheis were large iships of the line. 
This impodng appearance of force, was not, how- 
' ever, adequately fitted up with expert hands, and the 
miserable substitution of land artillery«men, offer- 
ed little to intimidate a far inferior force of British 
mariners. The squadron destined to oppose them, 
under the command of Admiral Jervis, amounted 
to fifteen ships of the line, and a few frigates. 
That officer was cruizing off* Cape S‘. Vincent, on 
the coast of Portugal, when he received intelligence 
of the approaching enemy, and prepared imme- 
diately for battle. At the dawn of the 14'** of 
February, twenty- seven of the hostile line were 
descried. By forming in close order, and carry- 
ing a press of sail, our fleet had time to close with 
the Spaniards, before they could collect and form 
in regular order. The British line was so rapidly 
formed, and their manoeuvre of dividing that of 
the enemy so dexterously executed, that a third part 
of the Spanish ships were cut off" from the mjun 
body. Having thus broken through the enemy, 
and by one daring and fortunate movement, re- 
duced his force from twenty-seven to eighteen ships, 
Jervis perceived that the Spanish admiral, in order 
to recover his superiority, w'as endeavouring to re- 
join the separated ships, by wearing round the 
rear of the British line. On this, Comn.cdore 
Nelson, who was in the rearmost ship, directly 
wore and prevented the enemy's iniBntion, by stand- 
ing towards him. Nelson had now to encoimter 
the Spanish admiral of 1 36 guns,' aided by two 
other Spaniards of three decks. He'was happily 
relieved from this unequal contest, by the arrival 
of two British ships, who detained the Spanish ad- 
miral and* his comrades, till they were attacked by 
four others of our line. The Spanish commander, 
finding that he could not execute hi^esiga, made 
the signal for tbe remainder of the fleet 

4 
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for riieir defence. But before the enemy’s ships 
could get into their -stations, the British admiral 
ordered their rearmost ships to be attacked. This 1797 . 
was done with so much spirit, that four of them 
were captured. During the battle, the Spanish 
commander made every effort to collect his sepa- 
rated divisions. Their union was likely to form a 
force more than equal to the British squadron* 

/ Had the battle been -renewed, the Spaniards had 
still thirteen ships unhurt, while the whole of the 
British fifteen had been considerably damaged in 
the action. The British, however, drew up in 
compact order, but the Spaniards did not again 
hazard coming to close quarters, and keeping up 
a timid and distant fire, allowed the victors to bear 
away their four captured vessels, two of them car- 
rying 112 , one 84, and the other 74 guns. The 
slain and wounded on board of these prizes, amount- 
ed to 600, and the carnage on board the ree^ of 
their fleet, was probably much more. The loss of 
our fleet did not exceed 300 men. The greatest 
rejoicings were excited through the nation by this 
important victory, obtained with inconsiderable 
bloodshed, in the face of an enemy almost double 
the number \pf the victors. Other battles have 
been fought. In which the pe rsonal valour of Krig- 
lishiiien has bfcn more sev^ely tried ; but nonv" in 
wnich the supeXority of our navy, in the pure science 
of war, was so^yilliantly illustrated ; nor in which 
the genius off ar commander was entitled to higher 
praise. Thyadmiral was honoured with a peerage, 
to which was added, the appropriate title of the 
scene of victory, S^ Vincent. 

The vanquished fleet withdrew to Cadiz. It was 
immediately fcvilowed by the British, who blocked 
it up so^os^, that not a ship in the harbour would 
^enture out "Bcfyond the protection of the batteries. 

British squadron continued in sight of the 
111. ^ M 
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«HAP. plaqe, apd in command of the neighbouring 
xxxni. ^ memorable attempt was made on the night of 
tjff. the 3** of July, to bombard Cadiz. Commodore 
Nelson conducted the enterprise with his usud 
spirit. , The imperfect success which attended it, 
was owing to the bad condition of the mortar pieces 
employed on this occasion, which had been dama- 
ged by continual use. 

The Spaniards having manned, with a chosen 
body of seamen and soldiers, a number of boats 
and launches, sallied out of the harbour upon the 
English. The conflict was obstinate. Don Miguel 
Tyrasom, the commanding oflScer of the Spaniards, 
attacked the commodore with the utmost resolu- 
tion, and though taken, did not yield till eighteen 
out of twenty-seven men in his barge were killed, 
and himself, with all the rest, wounded. After a 
long and desperate defence, the Spaniards were 
driven back into the,harbour. 

Two nights after this action, another bombard- 
ment was attempted with more success. Nelson 
.advancing with several bomb- vessels as near as pos- 
sible to the shore, threw a number of shells among 
the shipping, and into the town, A^hich did so 
much execution, that ten pf the l^xgest men of 
war were obliged to warp out o^, their range, 
and the town’s people fled in great ^umberp.i 

Another expedition, whicn the (^stingnished gal- 
,lantry of Nelson pointed him ou^^s, the fittest to 
command, was undertaken in the^pvnth pf July; 
but its issue displayed, that valour a'pne is insuf- 
ficient, without the aid of fortune. .This was an 
attempt on the island of Tenerifte, id which Nel- 
son was detached .by the admiral of ' Cadiz, with 
eight sail of men of war. On the arrival of this 
^mament, a body of men, including 1000 iparines, 
was landed under the direction of Obtain Trow^U 
firidge of the Culloden, assisted by Captains TJoodg 
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Tbomspn, Freemantl^ Bower, IVIlller, WaUer, g^R 
■w^o volunteered their services- on tbU occasion. ■ , 

Having ob^ned possession of thjS town of S;mta tj^j, 
Cruz, aft^ 9 long and vigorous resistance,, an at^ 
tack was inade on the neighbouring fort ; but the 
strength of the place not. having been previously 
ascertained, the assailants were found by hir too 
few, and too slightly provided' for the service. 

After an ineffectual attempt to carry the fort, an 
immediate retreat became necessary. But an un- 
fortunate event rendered even this impractiqible, 
for on repairing to the beech, the English found 
most of their boats destroy^ by the violence of 
the surf. 

- In the meantime they were informed by prisoners, 
that an army of 80 CX) Spaniards were on their march 
to attack them. Seeing the impossibility of receiv- 
ing aid from the ships, our countrymen dispatched 
Captain Hood to the Spanish governor, to offer, 
that if he would allow them to reimbark, and fur- 
nish boats in the place of those that were wrecked, 
the squadron before the town would not molest it. 

The governor answered, by requiring them to sur- 
render prisoners of war. Captain Hood Replied, 
that if the tesns he had proffered were not instant- 
ly accepted, me town should be fired, and . the 
English woulB die with bayonets in their hands, 
rmher man swmit. 'Humanity, or prudence, in- 
duced the governor to accept their terms, and thQ 
English mr|f^ked in boats furnished by th6 
Spaniards. . ne conduct of the Spanish officer, 

Don AntoiiW Juan de Gutterez, deserves to be 
commemorate. As soon as the terms were made, 
he directed the w'punded English to be received 
into the hospitals, and the others to be supplied 
with refreshments, which they stood in much need 
jof before fSmbarking. Thus terminated an ex- 
ipedition, which was in every respect to be regretted, 

M2 
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excepiih the single drcunistsmce of its displaym^ 
that generoaty in Ml enemy which it warms the 
ijf-. heart with no common sensation to review, even in 
the records of that disaster, which cost our navy 
the lives of several excellent officers, and the right 
arm of Nelson. 

Though the victory off S'. IHncent had entirely 
disconcerted the plan of operations of the three al- 
lied powers, yet the naval preparations in HollMid 
far surpassed all that had been made by that repub- 
lic, since the close of the former, and the begin- 
ning of the last, century. Though not so numer- 
ous as that of Spain, the Dutch fleet was incom- 
parably better manned, and the remembrance of 
their ancient glory might yet cherish a spirit of 
rivalship among their seamen, if they wanted cor- 
diality in fighting on the side of France. 

The Batavian republic had, with vast exertion 
and expence, fitted out a fleet during the summer, 
the destination of which, though not precisely ascer- 
tained, was imagined to be for Ireland, where dis- 
contents were daily increasing, and a great propor- 
tion of the natives were evidently ripe for revolt. 
This armament consisted of four shipf“6f 74 guns, 
five of 68, two of 64, and four of They were 
commanded by De Winter, whose li dents were af- 
terwards acknowledged, even in tm hmK*xJ&vhis 
defeat. Urged by the importunitif^ of me direc- 
rtory, the Batavian government ga^ord^s for the 
armament to put to sea. Their ot^|^ to pro- 
ceed to Brest, and join the fleet asse^^bled there, 
for a second invasion of Ireland. A Hbdy of troops 
was embarked ®^m the Dutch hafbour for this 
purpose, but the vigilance of the Bidtish cruizers 
on their, coast prevented the intended! junction, 
and the troops were again put on shore. 

Duncan, the veteran commaftder of our fli»et on' 
the nofth-east station, towards the end of summer^ 
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repaired to Yarmouth roads, the sake of refit- chap. 
ting his ships; His temporari^ absence, iodOced , 
the Batavian goveiliiment to crder De "Winter a 
second time to put to sea, and, ) if possible, to ac- 
complish. a junction with the I^rench. But thdr 
expectations were wholly ihistrated. It was founds 
that the observation of the British cruizers could 
not be eluded. On this the Batavian government 
determined, that the honour of their flag should 
not suffer, ordered De Winter to sea in spite of all 
his remonstrances; and, to rid him of all incumber- 
ance, the troops were again disembarked. iLdmiral 
Duncan was dining at Lowestof, nine 'miles from 
Yarmouth, when he observed the wind change 
to the east, and conjecturing that the Dutch in- 
tended to venture forth, hurried that evening 
on board his ship at Yarmouth. The signals of 
his cruizers quickly informed him, that his con-, 
jecture was just : he crossed the eastern sea with 
sixteen ships of the line, and on the evening 
of the 10“ of October, reached the coast of 
Holland. His first care was to station his squa- 
dron in such a manner, that De Winter, who had 
left theTWel with twenty-five sail,^ should not bp 
able to return. On the morning of the 1 1 he i^s 
in sight of t|e Dutch fleet, formed in a line to/e- 
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CHAP, ceive him, at no more than nine miles distance from 
xxx^ the land, lying between Caraperdown and Egmont. 

,757. He resolved immediately to break through the 
enemy’s line, to prevent their getting nearer the 
shore. This was speedily executed, and about 
twelve o’clock the engagement became general^ 
every ship in each squadron, coming to action with 
its opponent. De Winter perceiving the intention 
of the British admiral, had thrown out the signal to 
unite in close order j but the thickness of the atmo- 
phere prevented the signal from being seen by all 
the ships of his fleet, and only some of them com- 
plied with it. As soon as the fleet of Duncan had 
pierced the enemy’s line, a close action ensued, 
in which Duncan’s division engaged the van of the 
Dutch, and Admiral Onslow their rear. The con- 
flict between the rival commanders was remarkably 
obstinate ; the Dutchman did not strike till all his 
masts went by the board, and half his crew were 
killed or wounded. The Dutch vice-admiral yield- 
ed to Onslow, after he had been reduced to the 
same condition. Indeed, all the enemy’s ships 
that struck, defended themselves with desperate 
bravery. 

^jlt was about four in the afternoc^li, when the 
vii^tory was clearly decided in favouji of the Bri- 
tisj^ ; but tiu? ships had drifted durin* the 

so dear to the land, as to h&ve cmly nine 
fatjj^^s of water. Seven ships of entry’s line 
w^rrr captured, besides two of fifty^X'^ ^ns, and 
Y-J frigates. The flight of the Dutch^'VtLear-admi- 
rijoStcrey, who, instead of supporting»De Winter, 
flcyl for the Texel with several ships Ot the centre, 
cOj^tribu.ted to facilitate the victory of (the English. 
Th.^ loss of the English w'as estimatejii that 

of tf e Dutch at twice that number jn slain and 
wounUod. 

A most extraordinary and ridiculous attempt at 
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inTasioiiy was made by the «iemy in course of chap. 
the present year, not, .as had been predicted, by xxxin. 
means of a formidable fleet, but with a naval force, 
and a body of troops, so contemptible, that it only 
excited the curiosity of the public^ to know the 
motives of the entemrfaf. 

In the month or February, about 1400 French 
soldiers were debarked from two frigates, a sloop 
of war, Md a luggOTi; near Fishgard, the coast 
of Pembcolteshire. ^ The Welsh pearantry flew to 
arms, and the invaders .possessing^' no artillery, and 
apparently not disposed to< make a despelrate stand, 
surrend'a'ed themselves on the fbllotidi^.ds^. This 
small, and^every way contemptflite as it «^er> 

wards appeared, was composed entirely of gafley 
slaves, whom the French government, for reasons 
best known to itself, took this method of transfer- 
rmg to a British prison. 
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J^godtitioni for peace reftewed at lAsk* • I • Meeting of par^ 
Uammt * « • • Msenee of the chitfs^akere of opposition* * • , 
Financkd scheme of the « • • Treble assessed taxes* 

< • • • « Supplies ^ wags andtmems for • i • Bills r^ecU 
ed* *.• ProroguUom of perlmmenS* * . . irish rehellion* * * . 
. J)qfsat if a, ssftsadrm if French frigoPes, hy> Sir jr« Borlase 
hfjarren* 

r 

A fter the ann&tice of Leoben, whid)» in the 
spring of 17d7y had effectually dissolved the 
7^^' * And-Gallican coalidon, the British ministry agrin 
declared themselves actuated by the desire pf con- 
cluding hosdlides with France. In approaching a 
second negociadon, although the peace of the con- 
tinent left us to fight without an ally^’v. that very 
circumstance was regarded as rem^vkig one ol> 
Stacie to the facility of peace, as tfaennterests of the 
continent were already adjusted, (nowev^pjinfor- 
tufiately), without our interference/ and/pnomlng 
now remained to be settled, but &r cMms in op- 
^osidon to those of France ancnj^er^ependant 
allies. 

On the l" of June, an official i^e from Lord 
Grenville to the^ French minister foi^oreign affairs, 
gave nodce of "the willingness of oin: government 
to negociate preliminaries, which^ >^e de- 
finidvel^ arranged at a future congrm. ^heaiswer 
of the directory expressed an equal desire for ^eace, 
but required, for the sake of avdding delay, that* 
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the negociations should be for a definitive treaty ; char, 
an answer which announced the resolution of . 
FrancQ to take every advantage of her powerful 1797. 
situation, and to conclude a separate peace with each 
of h§r eneiujies. The reply of the British govern- 
ment was, that it would depend on the progress of 
the negociation, whether definitive or preliminary 
articles should be signed. This reply was pro- 
nounced by the directory to be evasive ; but they 
took particular care, that the passports transmitted 
to our expected minister, should specify his er- 
rand to be for the conclusion of a definitive, and 
separate treaty. Lord Malmesbury arrived at Lisle, 
and was met by the French plenipotentiaries La- j„,j, 
tourneur, Maret, and Pleville. By accepting of 
French passports, couched in the terms that have 
been mentioned, the British certainly appeared ta- 
citly to acknowledge that the treaty was to be de- 
finitive. 

Lord Malmesbury opened the business by sub- 
mitting the plan of pacification which he had re- 
ceived from the British ministry. It required the 
cession of the colony of Trinidad on. the part of 
Spain ; Cape of Good Hope, Cochin in the 

£ast-Indies, and the Dutch possessions in Ceylon, 
on the part of Holland. In return for these, he offer- 
ed tkit-B^itain sj^uld cede all the other settlements 
tak& froi^sFraiire and her allies in the course of 
the war. iDur 4dnister farther required the re- 
storation olK personal property to the prince of 
Orange, or .{li equivalent in money ; and that 
• France should<t.^gage to procure for him, at the re- 
storation of peace, an indemnity for‘<he loss of the 
United provinces ; that all the Dutch partisans of 
his CHUS§; . MtdM) had been imprisoned or banished, 
should (be Rllqjjc^d to regain their liberty, and to 
return .;o, or continue unmolested under, the new 
republic } that Portugal should be included in the 
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CHAR, treaty, and that no demand should be made upon 

3CXXIV. that country by France. 

’ j ' ' To these proposals the French answered, that 

previous to entering on the main business, it was ne- 
cessary that two concessions should be.made^; first, 
that his Britannic majesty should resign the title 
of king of France'; and secondly, that the ships taken 
at Toulon should be restored. To the latter requi- 
sitibn, Lord Malmesbury forbore to give any de- 
cisive answer till the French should give in their 
contre-prqjet. The third demand of the French 
plenipotentiaries was, that England should renounce 
the mortgages in the Netherlands for the money 
we had lent to the emperor. Lord Malmesbury 
reminded them, that the very terms on which the 
emperor had ceded the Netherlands, left those 
mortgages a debt on the French republic. The 
French ministers replied, that their instructions 
were to insist on this compliance. They farther 
stated, that the directory had established it as an 
indispensable preliminary, that Britain should re- 
store all the possessions she had taken from France, 
from Spain, and the Batavian republic ; alleging, 
that the treaties of France with th^e^llies admit- 
ted of no alternative. Our minisiter replied, that 
the requisition of such terms wa^ in other words 
declaring their intention to put ai abrujw*teKmina- 
tion to the treaty. For a peace 6n su<p conditions 
Would not be heard of in Engls^. 

The French agents, however ,\sofyhed their de- 
claration, by expressing a i^llin^ess to submit 
our proposals to the directory, »k 1 wait for fresh 
instructions for themselves. Lord Malmesbury 
urged, that in doing so they should obtain from 
their constituents an entire declaWioii^ of what 
France was willing to cede, an^,4gtermini:d to re- 
quire, instead of desultory requisitions. 

The promise of the French plehipotentiai^ to 
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apply for fresh- instructions was made oa the 28* eHAA 
of July. On the 28'“ of August, no fresh instruc* ****'^' 
tions had arrived. During the intermediate space, 
no decisive progress could of course be made in 
the lousiness. The intelligence brought to Lord 
Malmesbury on the latter day we have mentioned, 
announced that the delay of communication arose 
froni the dissatisfaction of the Batavian republic at 
the suggestion of their settlements being retained 
by Britain, but that the directory had applied for 
another answer from the Dutch. The known 
wishes of the Dutch for peace with England on 
any terms, gave the lie to this profligate excuse of 
the French government. 

In fact, the directory were at this period totter- 
ing in their power, and during the delay of -the 
negociation, their anxieties were confined to their 
own preservation. In the month of September, 
the republican party, alarmed at the growing in- 
fluence of the royalists, to whom a considerable 
party in their councils was known to be attached, 
concerted measures for striking that decisive blow, 
by which ^he force of the disaflected was to be 
crushed. 

Augereau, the fevourite of the republican sol- 
diers, at the instance of Barras, Rewbel, and La- 
reveilleii.. repaired to the national council, and 
arrested sihty of the deputies, who were sent to 
the deserts of Guiana. Barthelemi and Carnot 
were the chief oflicial characters who were sus- 
pected and denounced. The former has survived 
•to give the history of his suflFerings along with 
Pichegru and other martyrs of the»’directorial ty^ 
ranny. Carnot escaped. 

One .of the consequences of this afl^, which 
from tlie time jj£ its occurrence was denominated 
the revolution of the. 18'“ Fructidor (4'“ Septem- 
ber), was the recal of the Frejach plenipotentiaries 
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CHAP, at Lisle, and the substitution of two others. Trails 

XX XIV. Bonnier Dales. The first conference of 

these new ministers with Lord Malmesbury, an- 
nounced the intended rupture of the treaty. They 
began by demanding, if Lord Malmesbury wa^ em- 
powered to concede, on the part of his govern- 
ment, that England should surrender all the settle- 
ments she had gained from France and her allies 
as a preliminary to all farther treaty ; and required 
his lordship to answer this question explicitly, in 
the space of a day. The British minister referred 
them to his former declaration, that he was em- 
powered to treat on no other terms than those of 
reciprocal compensation. The French ministers 
signified in return, that, as he had not the powers 
necessary for complying with the terms of the di- 
rectory, he was enjoined to depart in twenty-four 
hours for England. The note containing his dis- 
missal was dated the 16 ^^ of September. 

In excuse for this abrupt dismission, the French 
plenipotentiaries pleaded the instructions of the di- 
rectory, but individually spoke as if they had re- 
gretted the event, and wished for peace. On the 
faith" of these assurances. Lord Malmt^^bury, while 
he demanded his passport, gave them an opportu- 
nity of another conference, that no chance of re- 
trieving the negociation might be lost. Another 
meeting took place, in which his lordslfip, without 
compromising his dignity, urged every considera- 
tion that could induce them to recal their late vio- 
lent measure, but without effect. His lordship 
therefore departed from Lisle on the morning of 
the 18 ^*^ of September. 

Nov. When parliament was again convoked, the ab- 
sence of the chief speakers of opposition greatly 
diminished the spirit and intere®^ of its debates. 
On the conduct of those opponents of the minister, 
who retired, in disgust from the great council of 

4 
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the nation, and forbore to give the sanction of even 
their presence to measures which they conceived 
to be vinous to the nation, their friends and ene- 
mies /made appropriate commentaries. Without 
deci«ng on the propriety of their retreat, it may 
be at least allowed, that the shortness of their ab- 
sence was not calculated to make a fair experiment 
of what might result from the absenting system ; 
and that their return on the first important debate, 
gave an air of inconsistency to their conduct. The 
address from the throne, which dwelt, as usual, on 
the justice and necessity of the war, and the im- 
portance of our naval victories, and declared that, 
in the present instance, the candid enemy of ad- 
ministration could not deny that the failure of the 
negociations at Lisle were imputable to the enemy 
alone, excited very opposite animadversions from 
those who rose to censure the conduct of mini- 
sters. In the upper house. Lord Fitzwilliam de- 
clared his regret for the offers of pacification which 
had been made to France ; while Lord Lansdowne 
reproached the government for not having conced- 
ed sufficiently. In the commons, Dr. Lawrence 
declaimecfagainst the admission of that proposal of 
France, which went to extinguish the proud, though 
nominal, title of his majesty to the crown of France ; 
while Bryan Edwards, standing up as a miserable 
substitute for the absent leader of the minority, 
foolishly bewailed the very victories we had gained, 
and lamented that peace was not obtained by the 
sacrifice of all our conquests. 

The minister came early in the session to the 
consideration of the finances. On the of No- 
vember, Mr. Pitt stated the usual articles which 
composed the ways and means. The growing pro- 
ducfew the cor^Iidated fund he took at ^750,000, 
making, with the land and malt-tax, the sum of 
^3,500,CXX). There remained ^€’22, 000, 000 to 
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CHAP, be supplied by other means. The bank agree<i to 

xx aav. advance ^3,000,000 on exchequer bills, to be 
repaid at short periods. According to the ^ceived 
system of our finances, the ordinary mode o% pro* 
ceeding for the remaining 9,000,000 qP the 
supplies, would be a loan. But, in lieu of, a part 
of this, the minister proposed raising, by a general 
tax, 5^,000,000 of this sum within the year. 

The principal feature in the new ,plan of taxa- 
tion was to augment the assessed taxes. Persons 
paying assessed taxes were divided into three classes. 
The first class consisted of those who paid for male 
servants, carriages, and horses. In this class, where 
the amount of the old duties did not exceed £25 
per annum, an additional duty was to be paid, 
equal to three times the present amount ; those 
paying from £25 to 5^30, were to contribute 
three times and one half the former amount ; those 
paying from £30 to £ 40 , were to pay four times 
the amount ; those paying from £40 to £ 50 , 
four times and one half ; and from £ 50 , five 
times the amount. The second class consisted of 
persons paying duties on houses, windows, dogs, 
clocks, and watches. Where these tUxea uM not 
amount to 5 ^ 1 , the persons were exempted from 
the additional duty. Those who paid above this 
sum the length of £ 50 , were assessed in different 
sums progressively, rising 'from onfe fourth of the 
old assessment to five times its amount. The third 
class of the assessed contributors included the keep- 
ers of boarding-schools, of ready furnished or lodg. 
ing-houses, and of shops ; and licensed victuallers. 
On the assessments of these, great modifications 
were made, in consideration of their large houses 
being the means of trade. To this bill was added 
a scale of reduction of duties, according lo cer- 
tain gradations of income. Those whose aimual 
income was more than ^60, and under were 
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to additional duty of an hundred and twen- chaf. 

tieth part of their income. Those whose income 
was *lpO, and under ^105, were to pay an ad- 
ditioiWnduty of one fortieth part, and. so on in an 
incre*ing ratio to incomes of ^200 and upwards. 

No ^atement of the treble duty was to be allowed 
to persons with an income above 3B200 per an- 
nuni. 

On the occasion of those fresh burdens be- 
ing laid upon the country, Mr. Fox once 
more appeared in parliament, and made the se- 
verest animadversions on the new schemes of fi- 
nance. 

Such a plan, he contended, came with a bad 
grace from those who had contributed so much 
already to the burdens to be imposed on posterity, 
but which they dreaded still farther to increase. 

‘ Why,’ said Mr. Fox, ‘ was it not produced at the 
beginning of the war ? Because it was necessary 
to delude this house. It would not have served 
the minister’s purpose to have shewn the people 
into what an abyss he meant to lead them.’ From 
its retrospective, as well as future operation, he 
pronWuflR^ the system iniquitous in principle, as 
well as oppressive in effect. It proposed no. ad- 
vantage, for the funding system was not exhaust- 
ed ; and if the difficulty of finding interest for 
gr^t loans was pleaded*, how could ministers pre- 
tend to impose so large a sum on the country in 
one year ? In times of great difficulty, Mr. Fox 
said he knew no better resource than that of the 
funding systepi. ‘ But by making income the basis 
of taxation,’ said he, ‘ youimpose on diligence, acti- 
vity, and industry, double the weight that is thrown 
on him who chooses to repose indolently and supine- 
ly on the produce of his capital. The nominal 
amount of the'^sessnient is a tenth of the income. 

Put in this, the assessment is proportioned in name 
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CHAP, only, not in substance. There is no equ'aHiy in 
XXX! V. jjg pressure on the people. The gentleman of 
*;j 7 . ^1000 a-year, who pays ^100, is muftSj more 

severely taxed than the man of ^10,000, wfio has 
to pay iSlOOO.* On these and similar groujjds of 
objection, the other members of opposition jofned 
in resisting the bill, during several debates. On 
Jan. 4 , the 4* of January, when the bill was carried,' the 
*79** members of the minority exhibited a strong* in- 
crease. They opposed 127 votes to 202. Lord 
Holland made his first parliamentary appearance 
on this occasion in the house of peers, and exhi- 
bited such abilities as drew high acknowledgments 
of his merit from Lord Grenville. Against the de- 
cision of the upper house, a protest was entered on 
the journals by the duke of Bedford, the earl of 
Bessborough, the earl of Oxford, Lord Holland, 
and Lord ^ng. An additional clause having been 
proposed, by the speaker of the house of com- 
mons, to admit of voluntary contributions, and 
also voted, the whole scheme of finance passed 
with this annexation on the 12"’ of January 1798. 
The whole amount of this latter resource was 
about afi 1,500,000. It gave an opportufflfy to 

many in the higher classes to evince their patriot- 
ism, by large and splendid donations. 

The next finmcial scheme of Mr. Pitt, was one 
of the most remarkable in* the history of his ad- 
ministration. The amount of the land-tax was 
£ 2 , 000 , 000 . This he prbposed to set up at 
twenty years purchase, when the three per cents, 
were at fifty, with a considerable ns« in the price 
of purchase, ‘according to the rise of stocks. 
.3^40,000,000 sterling, the present amount of the 
land-tax, at twenty years purchase, would amount 
to ^80,000,000, three per cent, f^ock, affording 
an interest of rf2, 400,000, and leaving a clear 
gain to the revenue of a^400,000 a-year. By this 
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prSi^ss, a large quantity of stock would be ab- chap. 
sorbed, \ and in the process a large portion of the 
nation^debt would be transferred to a landed se- 
curing The person who purchased his share of 
the land-tax would obtain a landed security for 
his property, and that at a rate so favourable as 
to render it a very desirable object. But what was 
of niuch more consequence, i&80,0C)0,000 of ca- 
pita would be taken out of the market. As to 
thef terms that should be given, they should be 
such as would induce every person who was able 
to become a purchaser. The proprietor was to 
have the right of pre-emption ; and to simplify the 
operation, the purchase was to be made in stock, 
not in money. If, vdthin a certain time, the 
owner of the land should not be able to make the 
purchase, the bill provided that his situation, or 
that of his heirs, should not be left entirely hope- 
less, but that a farther period should be allowed 
for taking advantage of the purchase. The bill 
met with strong opposition, although the great 
leaders of the minority were not present. The 
unconstitutional nature of the bill, by which a 
tax, J;^’i^to voted at discretion, was made# per- 
petual, was one of the chief objections urged 
against it. The force of this objection was not 
much weakened by the answer of Mr. Pitt, that a 
sum of i?2,400,000 was still to be placed under 
the annual controul of parliament ; for, as it was 
justly remarked, what member would at any time 
refuse his assent to a tax on which the national 
faith had been pledged ? 

Sir WilliaiA Pulteney spoke upon the bill. That 
statesman did not hesitate to declare, that the 
chancellor of the exchequer was going to make a 
very losing bargain for the country. The result 
of the plan, he^as bold to say, was to sell a per- 
petual five per cent. ; very extraordinary terms for 
ro/. III. . N 
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CHAP, borrowing money for the public. If the 
xxxiv. Jntgj-gsi; to buy up the land-tax att twenty 

x 79 Si years purchase, as proposed, they would aoj^as mo- 
nied men, and it would not affect them a^and* 
holders. This, however, they could not bet sup- 
posed to do, not possessing in general the i^jans 
of coming forward to make such a purchase, and 
therefore precluded from the boasted benefits of 
the plan^ The chancellor of the exchequer had 
described the bargain as a tempting one ; biit who 
were they who would take advantage of so tempt- 
ing a bargain ? Certainly the monied men. And, 
was not this a decided preference given to the mo** 
nied over the landed interest ? The public might 
indeed have the advantage of getting one per cent, 
on forty millions; but this advantage was fully 
counterbalanced by the conversion of the present 
land-tax into a perpetual annuity ; and instead of 
taking out of the market a great portion of stock, 
this annuity of five per cent, being irredeemable^ 
a perpetual and irredeemable stock would be esta- 
blished, to which the operation of the funding 
system could never apply. The bill passed on the 
30 ^** of May* 

This year, as in the last, the chancellor of the 
exchequer found himself obliged to lay before the 
house a second estimate of supplies for the year 
1798, with ways and means, differing to an excess 
of more than i&3,000,000 from his statement of 
November 1797.* In November, he had stated 

* Summary pf ways and means for 1798. 

L. a, 750,000 

1 , 5 00, OOP 

4,500,000 
3, 000, OOP 
15,000,000 
aoojoqo! 


Annual ptodute of ^he land and malt-tax 
Voluntary contribution 

Assessed taxes . - . • 

Bank advance on exchequer bills 

The loan, exclusive of L. a, 000, 000 for Ireland 

l-ottcqr ^ « 


Total L. 26,950^0^ 
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assessed taxes to produce 5^,000,000 j ^hap. 
but aluitober of modifications made their estimate xxxiv. 
appear^* last only 5^4,500,000. The deficiency ' — 
on th|mtter statement was made up by a new duty ' 
on exerts and imports. As the sum of 5^6,000,000 
of tWe loan was to be provided for by the gradual 
payment of the assessed taxes, the permanent ad- 
ditiok to the national debt was only 5€7, 000,000. 

To tmis was to be added ^200,000 for the sinking 
fund, and the interest of 86,000 for the navy 
debt ; in all, 5^763,000 for the interest of all the 
charges of the present year, which was to be pro- 
vided for by new taxes. These he proposed to 
raise by an additional duty on salt and tea, and by 
taxes on armorial bearings ; as also some small ad- 
ditional duties on dogs, horses, and carriages. 

The various duties on houses and windows were 
consolidated into one table, graduated according to 
a regular scale, and diminished in some instances 
where the rise was disproportioned to the value of 
the house. 

Besides the subject of finance, parliament turn- 
ed their attention to the means of external defence 
and iitf<*^l tranquillity of the country. On ‘the 
SO'" of December 1797, Mr. Secretary Dund^ 
introduced a bill, which was speedily agreed to, 
for preventing militiamen, who chose to enlist in 
regiments of the line, fr«m being reclaimed by the 
former service, as well as to release the parishes 
which had furnished them from being obliged to 
replace such recruits. 

Another bill, for the encouragement of volun- 
tary associations in the defence of the country, was 
passed under the auspices of the same mover, and April 
very soon exhibited the military spirit and patriot- j 798- 
ism of the country in a favourable point of view. 

The' bill for the-^^spension of the habeas corpus 
act was renewed. On the 20'** of April, a me&- 

N 2 
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CHAR, sage firom his maj«ty, respecting the thr^^i^^d 
dangers of a French invasion, and information which 
1798, had been received that internal and i^^terous 
correspondence was held with the enemy,iocca- 
doned an addition to be passed to the e:(isting 
clauses of the alien act ; and the articles resfject- 
ing suspected persons were renewed and reinforc- 
ed. Such were the measures originating ore the 
ade of administration, which either passed litnop- 
posed, or triumphed over opposition. The tnost^ 
material motions which experienced rejection were, 
Mr. Wilberforce's bill for the abolition of the 
slave-trade, and a motion made by the duke of 
Bedford for an address to his majesty to remove 
the present administration. 

Parliament was prorogued on the 29 '* of June. 

The domestic events of the year were fraught 
with uncommon importance. While France seem- 
ed invulnerable in her home possessions, w^e were 
not so : Ireland, the yet sore and unshielded side 
of the body-politic, was exposed to insidious wounds 
of the enemy, more dangerous than open invasion. 
We have seen the picture of the situation of that 
country, which was exhibited in the BrisfcVsenate 
by a patriotic nobleman, during the former ses- 
Mon. The growing spirit of discontent, and the 
measures that were taken to extirpate it, were 
evils which were destined- to aggravate each other 
till the decisive period of insurrection arrived. It 
had been known during eighteen months, that a 
deep conspiracy was preparing ; but the uncertain- 
ty of how and when it was to explode, made the 
danger morq. dreadful by obscurity. The institu- 
tion of the United Irishmen has been already al- 
luded to : of this conspiracy the final issue was re- 
served for the present year. 

Since the period of the refuSSi of Roman ca- 
tholic emancipation, this society had been the ge- 
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■ secret receptacle of the disaffected. Its chap. 

were sworn to their traiterous allegiance xxxnr. 
t oath, to which their almost universal 
ms as singular a circumstance as the his- 
inspiracies, or even of the German illu- 
n afford. The constitution of the sode- 
buted to the device of Wolfe Tone, an 
once respectable as a barrister in Dub- 
ho became afterwards so well known for 
his unhappy end. Lord Edward Fitzgerald, the 
brother of the duke of Leinster; Mr. Arthur 
O’Connor, nephew of Lord Longueville, and li- 
neal descendant of Roderic O’Connor, king of 
Connaught ; Mr. Oliver Bond, a manufacturer in 
Dublin ; Mr. Emmet, a barrister of Dublin ; and 
Dr. Maciiiven, a physician, were the principal co- 
adjutors. 

It was a matter of doubt, whether, at any time, 
the designs of this great association terminated, as 
they professed, in the entire equalization of catho- 
lics and protestants, or whether, like the Jacobins 
of France, they concealed their ultimate ideas till 
circumstances should favour their disclosure. Cer- 
tain iP^i5*tTiat the shrewdest members in the Ifish 
parliament considered the real object of those who 
contended for those professed objects, to be the 
disjunction of Ireland from her sister-kingdom. 

On this conviction, the fllrmest friends to their per- 
manent union, firmly persuaded that its only se- 
curity depended on the ascendancy of the protest- 

* The plan formed a concate* From <ach of the committee 
nation of agents, and an unity of which were stylpd baronial, a de- 
design, that combioed at once or- puty attended iA a superior com^ 
dcr, expedition, and secrecy. For mittee, and deputies from the ba- 
the sake of concealment, no meet- ronialcompo.scd the provincial com- 
ing consisted of more than twelve mxttce. From the provincial the 
persons. Five of these meetings five members of their executive di- 
were represented by fiie members rectory were .chosen ; men who 
in a committee, vested with die presided without rcspondhilily^Uld 
management of all their afiairs. acted iovisibiy. 

N 3 
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CHAP ant cause, entered into formal associationsa»ror the 
XXXIV. suppression of the catholic pretensions, f They as- 
suraed the name of Orangemen, in rens^mbrance 
’ of the delivery of their forefathers, and pra:eeded 
to disarm the catholics. They began the Execu- 
tion of their plan in Antrim ; but carried be- 
yond the bounds of its original intention, and dis- 
graced the name of protestants by unjustifiable 
cruelties, burning the houses of the catholics| and 
expelling them from the country. Irritated by 
this usage, numbers of the catholics associated, in 
their turn, under the name of defenders : they re- 
paid the Orangemen with full interest, and with a 
series of cruelties, if possible, more disgraceful ; 
and they became at last, by their activity and 
numbers, the more formidable of the two. 

The afflicting circumstances of Ireland offered 
an occasion for the interference of France j and one 
of their emissaries was accordingly dispatched to 
Ireland, but was detected by the vigilance of go- 
vernment, was convicted, and died by a voluntary 
death ; not, however, until he had implicated .se- 
veral individuals of talents and consequence in his 
pldt ; among these, Hamilton Rowan 'ani^Wolfe 
Tone, who fled the kingdom, on suspicion of be- 
ing his accomplices. The cause of treason, after 
this event, seemed, for a while, to be asleep ; or 
at least the silence of its 'agents appeared rather to 
proceed from terror, than their secrecy of prepa- 
ration. After the recal of Lord Fitzwilliam, when 
the discontents became more general, the united 
. Irishmen proceeded with more dispatch and deci- 
sion in their .arrangements. While fire-arms were 
prepa.Ted, and pikes fabricated, in every quarter, 
their catholic adherents joined the union in prodi- 
gious numbers. The chiefs of the union, enter- 
taining the romantic project of establishing an in- 
dependent Irish republic, became so sanguine in 
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^dlt4}opes of success, and so jealous of foreign 
• interfcrmce beyond a limited aid, that they scru- 
pulousmbargained with France for the admission 
of no^ore than a certain number of troops, in 
the eyent of invasion. 

Ilieir negociations with France being renewed 
aboft the middle of 1796, Lord Edward Fitz- 
gerad, and Arthur O’Connor settled a treaty with 
Ge^ral Hoche, the effect of which was disap- 
pointed by a want of understanding between the 
parties, when a division of Hoche’s fleet arrived on 
the Irish coast. In hopes that the year 1797 
would prove more auspicious than the preceding. 
Dr. MacNevin, a man of the highest consequence 
in his party, was sent to France by the chiefs of 
the Irish association, invested with fuller powers 
than any former agent. He laid a project before 
the French government for an attack upon Ire- 
land, informing them, for their encouragement, 
that the numbers ready for insurrection were im- 
mense, in Ulster alone 150,000. He demanded a 
supply of arms and money ; and particularly re- 
commended, that the French plenipotentiaries, 
then«4Kgating at Lisle, should be instructed to 
make the dismemberment of Ireland from Gjreat 
Britain a condition of the peace. He obtained 
many of his requests ; but that for money was re- 
fused. This vast con^iracy had hitherto been 
conducted in secret, and though it was strongly 
suspected to exist, it was not till the month of Ap- 
ril, in this year, that the arrestation of a traitorous 
meeting at Belfast, and the seizure of some im- 
portant paper?, brought the magnitude of the dan- 
ger clearly to view. Precautions of every kind 
were immediately tahen by government ; the army 
was increased, and a general search for arms made 
through the lungdom. The military, in j^rform- 
ing this duty, were guilty of many barbarities ; the 
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«HAR. uBited Irishmen were equally atrocious |fti^aose 

XXXIV. jjjg opposite party who fell into thei^ hands. 
ijTjj. The increase of these calamitous confusions^Bicted 
the whole fece of Ireland. The moderate pstfty in 
the Irish house of commons, after endeavouribg to 
heal thrir country’s wounds, and produce recoi\cile> 
ment, by obtaining a parliamentary reform, bi?ing 
foiled in this endeavour, retired from parliamimt : 
their secession took place in 1797. The un '.ted 
Irishmen, about this time, had projected a genieral 
insurrection, which would have taken place, if the 
promised assistance from France had been at hand. 
After waiting for that aid, with impatient expecta- 
tion, during the months of June and July, they 
were apprized at last, by their agents at Paris, that 
two armaments were fitting out for the invasion of 
Ireland ; one in the ports of France, the other in 
the ports of Holland ; but the latter was the only 
one that ever appeared at sea: it was the fleet 
which Admiral Duncan attacked and defeated near 
the mouth of the Texel. . 

In the month of February 1798, a most pressing 
letter was addressed, by the Irish conspirators, to 
the French executive, urging them to sendrinsme- 
diate succours. It demonstrates the vigilance and 
minute intelligence of the British government, 
that this important letter was never suffered to 
reach the enemy. All the advantages that re- 
mained to the malcontents, to compensate the in- 
activity of the French, were their numbers and en- 
thusiasm ; and, confiding in these, they determined 
to come to action, without waiting fpr foreign as- 
sistance. Fortunately their schemes were completely 
blasted, by the treachery of a subordinate agent, the 
nominal treasurer of a county, and a colonel of 
the insurgents. In consequence of his information, 
fourteen delegates, and three members of the di- 
rectory, trere arrested. A fourth (Lord Edward 
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died of the wounds he recdved, m re- chap. 
dsting\kis captors. A new directory was imme- xx xtv. 
diately/ appointed, but these were also detected, * 
and 'two of them consigned to death. Such dis- March 
cov iries, and seizures, although they could not eh- 
tirtly quell insurrection, madeit partial and less ef- 
fettive. Instead of a general rising, particularly 
in I Leinster, as had been projected, the rebellion 
b^ke out, by an abortive attempt on the town of 
Naas, on the 24'“ of May, where the half-armed 
and disorderly insurgents were instantly dispersed. 

At Kilcullen, General Dundas defeated a pretty 
numerous party j and above 400 or 500 were 
driven before a party of thirty-five dragoons, under 
Lord Roden. The united men of Ulster, seeing 
the rising to be so ill concerted, wisely declined 
the contest. Still, however, in Wicklow and 
Wexford, the rebellious muster increased, where 
father John Murphy, with 14,000 pikemen, suc- 
ceeded in disarming the protestant inhabitants, and 
even defied the regular troops ; a detachment of 
which he cut off at the village of Oulart, near Kil- 
meekridge, under Colonel Foote, leaving but three 
of4ij»«ntagonists alive. The warlike priest next 
led his troops to attack the town of Eniscorthy, 
and took it without much resistance. Vinegar- 
hill was next morning fortified and entrenched by 
the rebel powers : thsir military affairs being con- 
ducted with some shew of skill, although their 
council of war was composed of men entirely um 
accustomed to war, and four, out of twelve, were 
priests. In this position, they increased their num- 
bers by fresh levies. Wexford, at the mouth of 
the Slaney, a post at no great distance from their 
camp of Vinegar-hill, fell next into their posses- 
sion. Colonel Maxwell found himself obliged to 
evacuate that position with the British troops, and 
as many of the inhabitants as dreaded the. approach 
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CHAP, of the insurgents. A partizan of 
,*^*^*. who had been confined in Wexford, Mr. Kag^nal 
1798. Harvey, was taken out of the gaol of thit town ; 
and appointed generalissimo of the Wexford' army. 
While the main body of the rebels retained this 
position on Vinegar*hill, and some desultory^®*”' 
tacks proved successful to their arms. Colonel 
Walpole fell, by an ambuscade, into their hands, 
at Tuberneering, and was killed, with the greater 
part of his men. Flushed by such successes, me 
whole armed mob, under Harvey, advanced, with 
furious resolution, upon the town of Ross ; and, 
by their weight of column and resolution, actually 
cleared the bridge, and entered the streets of the 
town. One defensive post, however, still remain- 
ed in the possession of the regulars, where Ge- 
neral Johnson rallied his men, and repulsed the 
assailing rebels. The greater part of the rebels 
bad, during their first success, entered the houses ; 
and, indulging in pillage and riot, swallowed all 
the spiritous liquors that came in their way ; on 
the first check, they were driven back in con- 
fusion, leaving 2,600 dead, wounded, or intoxi- 
cated,, behind them. The same day that*j?(as 
signalized by their defeat, was disgraced by a 
most inhuman butchery of their prisoners at 
Scullabogue ; iOO of whom the rebels put to 
death, on the first news ftf the success of the 
king’s troops. 

C)n the first of the same month, a strong party 
of the insurgents made an attack on Newton Barry, 
and compelled colonel Le Strange to withdraw; 
but the colonel being reinforced, returned to the 
charge, and ex|Selled them from the town, with 
the slaughter of 500 men ; a larger number than 
the whole force of the English detatchment. The 
forces of the unfortunate Walpole, which had re- 
treated to Arklow, were now commanded by Ge- 
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ne»?LNeedham; and, strengthened with new sup- crap. 
pliesAhey received the assault of the rebels at the 
above/place, and drove them back, after slaughter- 
ing them for many hours with a well-directed fire 
of artillery and muskets. 

^ On the 2i“ of June, General Lake attacked the 
l^ncipal station of the rebels at Vinegar-hill, hav- 
ing previously disposed his troops in such a man- 
jMer, that they should be assailed in different points 
at the same time ; a circumstance which, as it me- 
naces the cutting off a retreat, is both distracting 
and terrifying to raw troops. The resistance was 
vigorous for some time ; but, at last, seeing them- 
selves invested on so many sides, the ill-disdpHned 
multitude began to give way. The victory was 
complete, with little loss to the royal army; of 
the rebels, an immense multitude fell in the battle 
and pursuit. The town of Wexford was imme- 
diately retaken ; and the main hopes and force of 
the enemy extinguished in the south. The north 
of Ireland, during these transactions, had also 
shared in the rebellion ; both the counties of Down 
and Antrim having sent out their quota of insur- 
: these, under the conduct of an obscure in- 
dividual, Munroe, who had been set at their head 
as general, were totally defeated at Ballinahinch, 
and the northern rising effectually crushed. 

Soon after. Lord Camden was recalled fi'om the 
lieutenancy of Ireland, and succeeded by Lord 
Cornwallis, who brought with him a general par- 
don to all who submitted, with a very few excep- 
tions. The two Sheares, M'Cann, and Byrne, 
conspicuous actors in the conspiracy, were tried 
and executed. Mr. Bond had also been tried and 
condemned ; but his life was spared, on condition 
of disclosing all he knew respecting th^ rebellion : 
he consented to the terms, provided no informa- 
tion from him should affect the lives of his fellow- 

3 
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CHAP prisoners. To the prisoners a commutaQoa*^ af 
XXXIV. jggjj, jjjjQ banishment was next offered. (It was 
179I. stipulated, at the same time, that all prosecutions 
relative to the rebellion should cease ; and that 
murderers alone should be punished. 

Attempts, however, were still made by the 
French to reanimate the expiring dame of rebel- 
lion, but these were neither well-timed, nor of any 
considerable magnitude. About 900 men, unohr 
the command of General Humbert, landed at Ku- 
lala, on the 22** of August, and proceeded rapidly 
to Castkbar, being joined, on their march, by a 
few of the peasantry : they repulsed a force, more 
than thrice their number, under General Lake, 
whom they forced to retreat with the loss of six 
pieces of cannon, and continued advancing towards 
Tuam. This small band of Frenchmen, who, in 
the course of seventeen days, had penetrated a 
considerable way into the kingdom, appeared to 
be in possession of the whole of Connaught. At 
length a column of troops under Colonel Craw- 
ford, forming the advanced guard of Lord Corn- 
wallis’s army, impatient to wipe off the late dis- 
grace, came up with the enemy, as they were^'h- 
treating to Ballinamuck ; and, after a short, but 
sharp, contest, the French surrendered prisoners 
Sept. 8. of war. 

A French squadron of onC ship of the line, the 
Hoche, and eight frigates,' with troops and ammu- 
nition on board, destined for Ireland, was, on the 
1 1 of October, taken, or dispersed, by the squa- 
dron of Sir John Borlase Warren, .^mong the 
prisoners taken jn the Hoche, was Wolfe Tone, 
who, being tried and condemned, avoided the ig- 
nominy of a public execution by a voluntary 
death. After this a few parties or the insurgents 
>tili lurked amid the ftistnesses, and maintained a 
predatory tVarfare, occasionally skirmishing with 
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th£ iing*s troops. An obscure, but intrepid, in- 
cendi^y* of the name of Holt, for a long time 
baffled )the vigilance of the army ; and at last ob> 
tained terms from government, by which his own 
life was spared, and his followers aUowed to re- 
turn to their homes and occupations. 
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CHAP. XXXV. 

Expe&tian of Bonaparte to Egypt* • ^ • Capture of Malta ^ 
the French , . . • Battle of the Nile, . . . Landing of Bona» 
parte in Egypt , , , . Operations of the British arms in other 
quarters, 

CHAP. A ® attainable object of conquest presented 
XXXV. J\. itself to the French in Europe, after the ar- 
— «■ — mistice with Austria, and the subjugation of Swit- 
zerland,' and as the idea of invading Britain was pre- 
cluded by the power of her fleets, and the p>osture 
of her defensive preparations, their views were 
guided, by the bold genius of Bonaparte, to the 
plan of a descent upon Egypt ; an expedition which 
promised, in the first instance, the possession of 
an important colony to France, and eventuallyTJie 
opening of a passage to the eastern dominions of 
Britain, 

While troops were collecting on their northern 
shores, which assumed the ridiculous appellation of 
the army of England, a more serious and secret expe- 
dition was fitted out at Toulon, and sailed from that 
harbour, under the orders of Bonaparte, on the 30'* 

’ Instead of a brief and impciv names of Reding and Mortgar- 
feet narrative of this portion of the ten, of too mighty interest for 
histery of J^urope, which the fo> cursory or brief narration. The 
reign nature of the event would account of the whole fail of Swit- 
alone admit of here, I pass it over, zerland is given by Taoeke, in a 
1 feel the subject of the invasion of work, which ought to he in tho 
Switacrland, the last struggles of library of every Englishman, 
her heroic cantons for liberty, the 
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of ‘May. The chosen troops of -France, to the 
amcouK of nearly 40,000, with immense stores of . 
ammunition and artillery, were put. on board the *79*. 
transports : they were accompanied by a retinue 
of artists, philosophers, and linguists, worthy of 
attending an expedition, in which the extension of 
science, as well as conquest, was projected. The 
whple was guarded by a powerful fleet, which was 
afterwards strengthened by the junction of several 
shi{)s, which had proceeded from Corfu nearly at the 
same time with the Toulon fleet. The armament, 
composing nearly 300 sail, arrived on the Q'*’ of 
June off the island of Malta. This little rock in 
the Mediterranean, which, for 200 years, had de- 
fied the whole power of the Mussulman empire, 
was still possessed by the knights of the same cele- 
brated order, who had repulsed the emperor Soly- 
man, at the head of 200,000 men, when that sul- 
Xaii and his troops were the terror of Europe. The 
island had a garrison of 7,000 men, its shores 
were defended by ten fortresses of great strength, 
and the city itself was deemed almost impregnable. 

But the name only of the order now remained ; its 
spiitt mid fidelity were gone ; and among the in- 
habitants, as among every society where patriotism 
was relaxed, the French had emissaries and abet- 
tors. 

The grand-master, .however, on the first ap- 
pearance of the armament, assembled the troops 
and militia, to the amount of more than 17,000 
men. Bonaparte, who only wanted a pretext for 
entering the harbour, demanded a supply of wa- 
ter. The grSnd-master, unwilling- to begin hosti- 
lities, granted the demand, on concTition that only 
four vessels should enter at a time. This being 
resented as a refusal, they prepared to attack the 
island next morning, at every place that was ac- 
cessible, The defence of the Maltese was so spi* 
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invaders effected a landing; of as 
. many troops as were necessary to invest the capi- 

1798. tal of the island, Valetta, on every side. A capi- 
tulation took place in a few days, by which the 
knights surrendered the island to France. The ad- 
vantages resulting to the victors, for the advantage 
of their ultimate expedition, were very import, mt. 
They obtained in Malta 1,200 pieces of cant on, 
besides some ships of war, and immense military 
stores. • ' 

Lord S'. Vincent commanded this year, as be- 
fore, the fleet which cruized off the western coasts 
of Europe. While he continued in person to block 
up the Spanish fleet, he detached a squadron in 
quest of the French expedition, and conferred the 
command on Rear-admiral Sir Horatio Nelson. 
This armament consisted of thirteen ships of the 
line, and one of fifty guns. The commanders of 
the several ships were officers of high professioiml 
merit, and the crews were, in general, composed 
of mariners who had seen hard service, and ac- 
quired much glory. The British admiral first sail- 
ed to the coast of Sicily and Naples, where, learn- 
ing that the French had visited Malta, he sr iled 
thither. Conceiving that they were bound for 
Egypt, he next proceeded to Alexandria ; but was 
again disappointed, and was led northward to 
Rhodes. There, hearing no tidings of the enemy, 
he returned to the westward ; and, on the coast of 
the Morea, learning that they had been seen on 
the Egyptian shore, he again pursued them in that 
direction, till, after descrying the Pharos of Alex- 
andria, he beheld the French fleet at anchor in a 
Auenst 1. line,, eastward from the point of Aboukir. Here 
the thirteen line of battle ships of Admiral Bruix 
were moored, at the distance of two thirds of a 
cable’s length from each other. The flanks of the 
fleet were strengthened by gun-boats : the admi- 
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ral’s fls^ was flying on board the L’Orient of 120 chap. 
gunpy and stationed in the centre; while a little 
island to the left, with a battery of cannon and “ 
mortars, enfiladed the whole. 

On reconnoitering the position of the enemy. 

Nelson, who had the choice of. the point of at- 
tach, determined on an evolution never before 
practised in naval tactics ; an attempt suitable to 
the^electric promptitude of his own genius, and 
the complete conhdence he possessed in his sea- 
men. Though the enemy was moored as ch se to 
the shoals as possible, yet he was led to suppose 
that a channel was still left between them and the 
shore, and that wherever the French could swing, 
the English might float. He determined to pierce 
thdr line, and, after surrounding, to capture or 
destroy the whole. It was late in the evening be- 
fore he began the attack ; but sufficient light was 
left to guide his vessels, by signals, to accomplish 
this bold enterprize. 

The fleet having worn on its approach, and 
formed the order of battle, a signal was made to 
engage from van to centre ; but, as the fleet ad- 
vanatd for that purpose, the Culloden struck on 
the northern shore of the Bequier island, and re- 
mained unserviceable. This circumstance, how- 
ever, produced no serious disadvantage : it even 
contributed to the presffrvation of two other ves- 
sels, by serving as a beacon to them to avoid the 
danger. 

Captain Foley, in the Goliah, who led the Bri- 
. tish van, followed by the Zealous, the Orion, and 
the Theseus, though assailed by thew French bat- 
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CHAP, close action, kept on the outside, and commenced 
XXXV. battle with the Spartiate, a Frenchman of hef own 
j ’ g size. The Minotaur and Defence, two British se- 
venty-fours, severally fought the Aquilon and So- 
verain People, two Frenchmen of the same size. 
The Swiftsure, another British seventy-four- en- 
gaged the flag-ship of the French rear-admiral, 
the Franklin of eighty guns. The most unequal 
part of the contest was reserved for Captain D|prby 
of the Bellerophon, a seventy-four, who opposed 
the French commander in chief, in his flag-ship 
of 120 guns. He was indeed, after some time, 
assisted by the Alexander, who assumed a position 
that annoyed, but could not silence, the tremend- 
ous discharges of their first-rate antagonist. 

The British fleet thus, doubled with nine of their 
ships upon one half of the enemy, while the other 
half was constrained to remain inactive. This 
close position, so favourable to British seamen, 
where the yards and rigging of the hostile ships 
were frequently entangled, could not long be re- 
sisted by any enemy. But, though some of the 
enemy’s van had struck, after a short and despe- 
rate struggle, those in the rear were untouched ; 
and the Orient continued to fight with an energy 
worthy of her tremendous bulk, till she was seen 
to be on fire. About ten at night, the Orient blew 
up, with an explosion so terrible, that it was felt 
at the distance of thirty miles, by the French offi- 
cers, who saw the engagement through glasses on 
August ». the towers and minarets of Rosetta. The cannon- 
ade at that moment ceased, and a cilence ensued, 
expressive of the awe with which the minds of the 
combatants were impressed. In ten minutes, how- 
ever, the battle was renewed, and continued with 
little interruption till after midnight, when it be- 
came slacker, with some intermissions, indicating 
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excessive fatigue of the combatants ; ^ but the chap. 
firing was not entirely suspended until three o^clock. 

Even in the morning it was renewed, as several xt^sT" 
vessels of force still displayed the French flag ; 
nor did it wholly cease till noon, when the victory 
was, complete. 

Thus ended the most memorable of naval en- 
g;agements, the late victory of Trafalgar alone ex- 
cep^ed.^ The result was, that out of a fleet of 
thirteen sail, the admiral of 120 guns, and the 
Timoleon of 74, were burnt ; two eighty gun 
ships, and seven seventy-fours, were captured ; 
two ships of the line, and two frigates, escaped 
by flight during the general confusion, but were 
soon after seized ; so that the whole armament 
was either taken, sunk, or destroyed by fire. 

While the loss in killed and wounded on board 
the British fleet did not exceed 895 men, the num- 
bers which the enemy lost were, with every ap- 
pearance of probability, estimated at 6,000. The 
British commander himself was wounded in the 
head, and carried off the deck during the contest. 

The command of his ship devolved on Captain 
BeiTy, who continued to conduct the encodhter 
with abilities worthy of his succession. 

The debarkation of Bonaparte with his staff, 
and the troops of his vanguard, had been effected 
exactly a month before 1:hc battle of the Nile. 

Preceded by a pompous proclamation in the 


^ A* an inftance of the fatigue, them, being so much overcome with 
it is mentioned in the account of fatigue as to fall asleep, though they 
. this engagement, (Vide Otrridge’s must have known the anchor was 
Annual Rcgi5tcr for 1798), that got up, and thkt the ship was mov* 
one of the inips which was inlide ing to a fresh cannonade, 
of the van, and had finished her s Nelson's glory acquired an in<* 
duty there some hours before day- cidcntal lustre, from the scene of 
light, weighed her ftern anchor for the battle being the sclf-same spot 
the purpose of proceeding to at- where Octavian and Mark Anthony 
tack the enemy's van 5 and as the had eighteen centuries betore dit^ 
men unshipped the capstan bars, puted the empire of the world, 
many of them lay down among 

o 2 
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XXXV Style, declaring the sole purpose of invsi 

■ sifin to he the overthrow of the Mameluke domi- 

1798 - nion, they took Alexandria by storm, and after 
slaughtering many of the inhabitants in the streets, 
received the submission of the rest. Within a 
few days after, they captured Rosetta, and .esta- 
blished a flotilla on the Nile. They then proceed- 
ed across the desert to Grand Cairo, and speedily 
accomplished that journey, under all the disad- 
vantages of a scorching atmosphere, the want of 
water, and an enemy for ever watching on their 
skirts. 

On the 14''' of July, they came up with 4000 
of the Mamelukes, at the village of Chebreisse ; an 
enemy most formidable in assault, unless resisted 
with entire discipline and firmness. To the charge 
of these horsemen, Bonaparte opposed his men in 
hollow squares. He suffered them to approach 
within a short distance of the French muzzles, 
and then slaughtered them with a discharge of ar- 
tillery and muskets, of which every shot was ef- 
fective. At the battle of the pyramids, the same 
disposition was made, and the Mamelukes again 
found the French ranks impregnable to their most 
furious charges. Mourad and Ibrahim Bey, the 
two chief leaders of the Mamelukes, fled in con- 
sequence of these defeats, the former to Upper 
Egypt, the latter to Syria, leaving the victors in 
possession of Cairo, which they entered on the 
23“. 

Some offensive operations were attempted by 
the British in the course of the summer. A small 
armament sailing from Margate roads under Cap- 
tain . Popham, with a body of troops on board 
commanded by Colonel Coote, bombarded Ostend, 
and disembarked at no great distance from the 
town. As soon as the soldiers had formed, they 
proceeded to the object of their expedition, which 
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^as to destroy, by explosion, the bason, gates, xxx^*. 
and*sluices of the Bruges canal. v — 

After accomplishing, as he imagined, a very - J793-. 
material damage. Colonel Coote endeavoured to 
re-embark, but was prevented by the fury of the 
wind and surf ; and being next day hemmed in by 
a far superior force of the enemy, was under the 
necessity of surrendering, after a gallant but inef- 
fectual defence. 


An expedition to Minorca proved more success- 
ful. Under the command of General Stuart, a 


body of land troops debarked (800 men) from 
Admiral Duckworth’s squadron, who effected a 
landing in Addaya bay, and, assisted by the dis- 
charges of the Argo sloop of war, repulsed about 
2000 Spaniards in the attempt to surround them. 
The capture of several important posts in quick 
succession, viz. those of Mercadel, Mahon, and 


Fort Charles, brought the English to attack the 
besieged in their entrenchments before Cindadalla ; 
and the passage of the harbour being cleared, the 
entrance of our frigates, and the co-operation of 
our seamen and marines, drove them within the 
waffe. The governor soon after surrendered the 
island by capitulation. 

Nearly about the same time, the British ministry 
finding that no part of S'. Domingo could be 
longer retained withouf immense sacrifices, deter- 
mined to abandon it. Brigadier-general Maitland 
therefore entered into a compromise with Toussaint 
Louverture, formerly a slave, but now commander 
in chief in thg colony, to leave the island, and de- 
liver the places we had taken into’Jiis hands, on 
condition of the latter guarrantying the lives and 
properties of all the inhabitants who might choose 
to remain. 


In another quarter of the globe, the island of 
Goza surrendered to a British squadron ; and 

O 3 
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Malta was blockaded by a detachment of men of 
war under Captain Ball. Lieutenant Price "gal- 
lantly defended S'. Marcou against a French flo- 
tilla from La Hogue ; and a Spanish armament, 
with a body of troops commanded by General 
O’Neil, governor, of Yutacan, was also foiled in 
an attempt on the bay of Honduras. 
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New coalition against France , . . . Rash and premature efforts 
4f the king of Naples , . . . Meeting of parliaments . , . Dc» 
hates and supplies , . . . Proposals for an union between Great 
Britain and Ireland introduced into the parliaments of loth 
countries, , . . ji fairs of the Continent ,^ . • . Civil war in 
Naples. . . . Breaking up of the convention at Rastadt. . . . 

Murder of the French deputies. . . . Campaign of Suarrow 
in Italy. . . , Progress of the allies in Switzerland. . . . De^ 
feat at Zurich. . . . Retreat of Suarrow. . . . Campaign of the 
Anglo^Russian army in Holland . . . . Proceedings of Bona- 
parte in Egypt. . . . Successes of the British in the East and 
West Indies. 

T he brilliant victory of the Nile proved a reno- chap. 

vating era in the war. The sensation which xxxvif. 
tl]gt battle produced over all Europe was speedily — 

felt at Rastadt, where negociations were Vainly * 

carried on for a general system of continental in- 
demnities, after the treaty, or rather the armed truce, 
of Campo Formio. The attacks already made by 
France, Switzerland, and Rome, together with 
the expedition to Egypt, afforded at once a just 
ground of dispute to Austria, to Naples, and to 
the Ottoman Porte ; and while the humbling de- 
feat of the French navy, and the uncertain fate of 
their greatest general, gave hope® and confidence 
to the allies, a new confederate appeared on the 
theatre of war, who promised to be the chief and 
decisive actor. This was the emperor Paul, who 
sent a lar^e fleet into the Sound early jn the spring 
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of 1799 . His preparations, indeed, by sea and 
land, were very powerful ; for while anothei;..s^ 
his squadrons was destined for subduing the Vene- 
tian islands, an army was approaching Germany 
by land. The Ti^rks made a declaration of war 
with the French republic on the J l'** of Septem- 
ber, stating as an unanswerable plea for the justice 
of their hostilities, the violation of that country 
by French invaders, which was the ‘ portal to 
the oily of their prophet' A military passion, and 
a strong zeal to be the assertor of Italian inde- 
pendence, induced the king of Naples to arm and 
advance against the enemy a good deal sooner than 
the event shewed to be prudent. At the head of 
60,CXX) unskilful troops, under the command of a 
foreign general,* whoni he obtained from the em- 
peror, he published a bold manifesto, in which he 
called on his people to fight for the cause of God 
and their country. He marched against the 
French at Rome, who abandoned the city at his 
approach. Within little more than a fortnight, 
all the folly of his enterprize appeared. His troops 
unable by any superiority of numbers to stand the 
attack of the French, were defeated in succesf’ve 
engagements. Even the imperial general could 
not drill them into any parity with General Cham- 
pionette’s troops. Mack himself, with all his con- 
centrated forces, was routed by the army of Ge- 
neral Macdonald, w ith the loss of 1 1 ,000 prisoners, 
. and almost all his artillery. In the course of a few 
weeks, ferdinand was driven for protection on 
board an English man of war, and bbliged to re- 
tire to Sicily, after abandoning his continental do- 
minions. 

The fate of Charles Emanuel, the king of Sar- 
dinia, was still harder. On a vague and fabricated 


> General Mack. 
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pharge of hostility to the French republic, that un- 
j^unate monarch was obliged, (it would seem 
from fear of being sent a prisoner to France), to 
abdicate his crown, to give up his army to be a 
portion of that of France, and to surrender the ci- 
tadel of Turin as a pledge, that no resistance should 
be attempted against the abdicatory act. 

These important changes had taken place in Eu- 
rope, and a treaty had been concluded with Russia, 
w^ien the British parliament assembled in 1798. 
The address from the throne justly spoke with 
exultation, of the lafe ipimortal achievement of 
our navy. His majesty congratulated the country 
on the hopes of new alliances, by which it might 
be anticipated, that the common enemy of nations 
would be humbled and repressed. ‘ The wisdom 
and magnanimity,’ said his majesty, ‘ which has 
been displayed by the emperor of Russia, and the 
decision and vigour of the Ottoman Porte, prove 
their just sense of the present crisis, and will en- 
courage every power which languishes under the 
yoke of France, to resume their arms in so just a 
cause. From the extent of our preparations at 
l»me, from the zeal and loyalty of the people, 
from the triumph of that loyalty and zeal over the 
late barbarous rebellion, a happy issue may be 
augured to the continued exertions of our nation- 
al energy.’ In the lower-house, Mr. Pitt expatiated 
with his usual powers on these topics. 

The Russian subsidy was the first subject that 
excited the remarks of the opposition, in answer to 
the brilliant panegyric of the minister, on the mag- 
nanimous constancy of the empergr Paul, and the 
valour of Count Suarrow. It had been stipulated 
that his Britannic majesty should pay for the use 
pf Russian troops, during a campaign of eight 
months, rfl 1 2,000 per month ; two thirds of the 
sum to be immediately paid, the remainder after 
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i^xvi peace. The emperor to furnish 45,000 men, 

' ‘ in cavalry and infantry. The presentiments of>.tfefe 
179S. opposition respecting the issue of the new coalition, 
were unequivocally expressed. The interest of 
Britain, they said, inculcated a very different line 
of conduct at the present moment, than again to 
involve ourselves in continental alliances. How- 
ever dazzling the rising coalition might appear, we 
had seen a former union, of still more imposing 
magnitude, completely foiled by the enemy. ’’In 
the moment of success, it became us^ to take all 
possible advantage of it, by disentangling our- 
selves from a ruinous war. France, it was allow- 
ed, was an insidious and unprincipled enemy. 
In the last negociations she had not shewn 
herself sincere j but alterations had taken place 
since that period, in her rulers and circumstances, 
which might dictate to her the policy of coming to 
peace with us. We ought not to propose peace to 
her ; but we ought to manifest our willingness to 
meet her again in negociation. If peace could not 
come from these demonstrations, it was our best 
policy to pursue the war on a defensive and eco- 
nomical system. From the very name of subsidy, 
the same speakers inferred the selfishness of those 
who proposed to join us. If the interests of Eu- 
rope were involved, it became the powers of Eu- 
rope to fight for their own security, like nations 
of honour and independence, and not to be the 
hirelings of Britain. 

At a period when such a power as Russia was 
about to embark in the continental w^, when the 
'character of Paul had not been developed in the 
shape which it afterwards assumed, but was fondly 
conceived to possess a portion of that inestimable 
honour and integrity which Europe has since reve- 

] Lord Lansdown’a speech on the address in November 1798. 
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renced in his successor, it was natural that the 
^fiends of the new coalition, should be sanguine in 
their hopes. As such a moment, it was not won- 
derful the predictions of opposition should have 
been received with coldness. The supplies requir- 
ed for making good his majesty’s engagements were 
granted to the amount of ^3,000, OOt), beyond the 
sums that have been stated as belonging to the pay- 
ment of Russian troops. 

^At an early period of the session, the minister, 
in laying before parliament his statement of the 
ways and means, proposed a new plan of finance, 
in lieu of the assessed taxes of the former year, 
which had failed in productiveness. He proposed 
to tax income, instead of expenditure. Every 
person, whose income exceeded sixty pounds a- 
year, was to state, in a declaration to the commis- 
sioners appointed for gathering the tax, the exact 
amount of his income. If it exceeded i£200 a- 
year, one tenth was to be levied ; if it exceeded 
^100, a proportion considerably less was to be 
given; and cases between ^60 and dSlOO were 
to be taxed in a proportion still diminishing. If 
tlTfe statement of income delivered by any individual 
should be suspected by the commissioners to be 
fake, they might examine upon oath ; but should 
have no authority to examine either written or oral 
testimony. If, howdtrer, the party, on examina- 
tion, should withhold any information, it should 
rest with the commissioners to form their own 
opinion. An appeal might lie from the lower to 
the higher commissioners ; but with the latter, the 
decision should be final. The commissioners were 
to be sworn to secrecy, on the subject of every 
man’s private affairs. From this tax, the minister 
computiijg the yearly income of the whole na- 
tion at ^102,000,p00> anticipated a revenue of 
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CHAP. 3 ^ 10 , 000 , 000 . The result, however, disappoint- 
ed his expectations. 

1798 , The objections urged against the tax were 
such as the country must still feel to be serious 
and severe. It is but too true, that this, like 
every capitation tax of great magnitude, is similar 
to the reprobated requisitions of the French and 
other arbitrary governments, that compels to a dis- 
closure of private circumstances, which is an evil, 
independent of taxation ; and that descending lb 
low incomes, it falls heavy on the most valuable 
and industrious members of the community. But 
the argument for the tax was necessity. The sub- 
stitution of other taxes on the articles of consump- 
tion or manufactures, seemed to threaten still more 
oppressive burdens to individuals interested in their 
low prices, and quick circulation ; and the inevitable 
protraction of the war demanding continued sup- 
ply, there was no alternative. 

The amount of the whole supplies for 1799 
amounted to upwards of 3^30,000,000, of these 
about £ 15 , 000,000 were to be raised by loan. From 
the income tax 3^10,000,000 were to be expect- 
ed ; the remaining sum was to be raised by n^W 
imposts on sugar, coffee, bills of exchange, and 
stamps. The army voted for 1799 was somewhat 
greater than for the former year. The supplement- 
ary militia, if fully completed tnder the present laws, 
ought to have already amounted to 106,000 ; they 
xiid not, however, in effect, exced 82,000. The 
volunteers and yeomanry cavalry had already risen 
from 5,000 to 30,000. By tWs vast augmenta- 
tion, the provisipnal cavalry act being superseded, 
it was thought unnecessary to call forth that part 
of our ‘intended force. For the navy 120,000 men 
were required. 

Ip proportiop as the enemies of our country 
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laboured to effect a separation of Ireland from chap. 
tQreat Britain, the British government became , 
anxious to draw them closer together, by uniting ,7^9. 
them not only under the same crown, but the saiH» 
legislature. 

Ireland had, for many centuries, formed one 
dominion with England, and allowing to this coun- 
try a superiority in the nomination of her king, 
she claimed and enjoyed in every respect, an equal- 
ity with England. As the rights of subjects in 
both kingdoms were the same, the king’s preroga- 
tives were also the same. The king had his courts 
of wards in Ireland as well as in England, and at; 
his command the possessors of landed property in 
both kingdoms, as military tenants of the crown, 

■were bound to take arms in the national defence.- 
This martial system, corrupted in all its parts 
through the lapse of time, and retaining scarcely 
any thing but the name, was finally swept away by 
an act in the twelfth of Charles II, abolishing feu- 
dal tenures. To the king’s ancient prerogative, the 
right of regulating commerce, and imposing duties 
on merchandize, appears to have belonged; but 
fhis, like the other feudal rights of the ‘crown, 
gradually suffered alteration. The parliament gra- 
dually interfered in that power, and one precedent 
of interference justifying another, they at last wrest- 
ed from Charles I,* his consent to an act which 
placed that right in the supreme legislature. 

What the English parliaments did in this respect, 
was imitated by those of Ireland ; and thus, unob- 
servedly, a wall of separation was raised between 
the two kingdoms, to the prejudioe of both. Com- 
mercial concerns, which should have been guided 
by one consent, were directed by a law of diversi- 
ty ; and as different interests prevailed in the par^ 
liament of each kingdom, the interests of the two 
people were separated, till they became inimical* 
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*HAP. At last, the love of revenue drew the English par- 
lament to assume a ccaitroul over the commereisl 
»7»- regulations of that of Ireland. In this the Irish 
parliament acquiesced ; but occasionally took their 
revenge, by withholding public supplies. Thus, as 
constitutions rise from usage, as well as from posi- 
tive laws, the prerogatives of each parliament be- 
came sanctioned by precedent ; and, after the abo- 
lition of feudal tenures, the undefined supremacy 
of the English over the Irish parliament becan’lp 
the sole principle of union between Britain and 
Ireland. This system of policy, proving the source 
. of many grievances, and imposing the most unsuf- 
ferable fetters on the trade and prosperity of Ire- 
land, was, by a patriotic decree of the British le- 
gislature, abolished in 1782. 

The motion for abolishing the old constitution 
of Ireland, in 1782 , was followed by another, de- 
claring the absolute necessity of a new constitution. 
But this necessity, though acknowledged by both 
houses of parliament to be undeniable, did not 
produce any new provision for the more secure 
connection of the kingdoms ; yet, it is worthy of 
remarfc, that, in 1783 , Lord North acknowledged, 
that Great Britain and Ireland had become to each 
other, in point of political power as foreign na- 
tions. To provide for their unity of power and 
defence, was one of the grand measures of legi- 
slation which the present administration conceived 
it their duty to urge ; and the momentous discus- 
sion was brought on during the present session. 

So sanguine was the British minister in his ex- 
pectation of success, that, although the measure 
of union was necessarily to be submitted to the 
Irish senate, he did not wait for the result of their 
deliberations, but submitted the plan to the parlia- 
ments of both kingdoms on the same day. 

On the 22“' of January, Lord Grenville deliver- 
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ed a message from his majesty to the British pea^, chap. 
i^iquesting their advice respecting the final adjust* 
ment of such measures as they should consider 
most effectual for improving and perpetuating the 
connection of Ireland with this kingdom, and there- 
by augmenting the strength, power, and resources 
or the British empire. This message was clearly 
understood to allude to the project of an union of 
the parliaments. The peers agreed, at Lord Gren- 
vple*s instance, that they should meet, to delibe- 
mte on the message, the ensuing day. 

A similar message was conveyed to the com- 
mons by Mr. Dundas. Mr. Sheridan immediately 
rose ; and, while he expressed his concurrence in 
the general sentiments of the message, declared 
his resolution to resist the agitation of such a ques- 
tion at present ; a question replete with mischief, 
and most improperly timed. To strengthen the 
connection of the two countries was indeed our 
policy, as their separation would be fatal to both ; 
but this was not the period to speak of union : 
the people of Ireland did not desire it; and it 
could not be forced on them, without surprise, 
ffciud, corruption, and intimidation. Mr. Pitt, in 
reply, said he was at a loss to guess on what 
grounds the honourable gentleman would attempt 
to satisfy the house, that they ought not to pro- ■ 
ceed to the consideration of his majesty’s message : 
at the same time, he informed the house, that his 
intention was only to propose an address to his 
majesty on the next day, and after that to leave a 
sufficient interval (ten days) before he should urge 
the consideration of the subject. 

On the day appointed, when the address was 
read, Mr. Sheridan again rose : he said he con- 
ceived it incumbent on ministers, before they pro- 
posed the discussion of the plan of union, to offer 
some explanations with regard to the failure of the 
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CHAP, last solemn adjustment between the two countries^ 
xxxvL been declared final in 1 782. The people 

1799. Ireland had, at that memorable era, declared 
their parliament independent ; the British legisla- 
ture acquiesced. What would the Irish now augur 
from our declared intent of innovation ? Not tran- 
quillity, but disquietude; not the suppression of 
treason, but the extension and aggravation of its 
horrors. To agitate any important question on 
Irish affairs ; above all, to decide on so momei^^.- 
ous a subject, would be to insult the rights and dijlj- 
nity of their parliament. Their quick spirit of in- 
dependence would take the alarm, and spread the 
most dangerous discontent. Whatever might be 
the merits of the plan, or the pure intentions of 
its projectors, it would aid the purposes of the 
enemy, by the very passions which its agitation 
would excite. 

The concurrence of the Irish (Mr. Sheridan 
said) was not to be hoped for, but by stratagem, 
bribery, or coercion. That the bare proposal should 
be tolerated in Ireland, would indeed be wonder- 
ful. To the period of the last final adjustment, 
the ci'uelty of Britain towards Ireland had bein 
notorious and avowed. Would a country that had 
been insulted for three centuries, when at last she 
« had wrpng her independence from our tardy jus- 
tice, at the end of sixteen ycaraforget all her pre- 
judices, and give back her independence ? Would 
this be offered, if the free sense of the country 
were to be taken ? Was the parliament of England 
competent to decide for the parliament of Ireland ? 
Impossible ! ^wery advantage of situation favour- 
ed the one ; the other was unfitted for governing, 
or giving law, by disadvantage of situation, and 
dissimilar habits and temper. Some delay in this 
matter (Mr. Sheridan continued to observe) could 
produce no danger ; and it was incumbent on the 
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prdjeCtors of the plan to state the reasons which chap. 
rendered them so eager to press it. Mr. Sheri> 
dan stated, with much earnestness, the danger of "" 

changes in our political system, from the introduc- 
tion of 100 additional members to the commons. 

He disputed the competency of the Irish legislature 
to sacrifice itself, and transfer 'its powers to the 
British parliament. He moved for an amendment, 
deprecating the plan of union. Mr. Canning, in 
a speech of considerable length and importance, 
ccJitroverted Mr. Sheridan's allegation, that the ad- 
jultment in 1782 had been final. The agreement, 
he admitted, had been termed final in one of the 
resolutions ; but, from a subsequent vote, it ap- 
pears, that the idea of establishing some more per- 
manent system had never been relinquished. In 
this denial of the finality of the adjustment he was 
supported by many other speakers on the same 
side, who had little else to say in the way of argu- 
ment. 

Mr. Pittas speech gave a deep importance to the 
debate. In supportiug the address, he observed, 
that it would only pledge the house to take into 
serk)us consideration a subject which was earnest- 
ly recommended to their notice, and which was 
closely connected with, the interests of the British 
empire. The mover of the amendment had de- 
precated all deliberation#upon the subject, and even 
insinuated, that the Irish parliament, if it should 
wish for an union, had not a right to decide upon 
it, without an appeal to the people. That po- 
sition, if true, would be applicable to a British, 
as well as an* Irish parliament, ar^l would, in 
fact, invalidate all the acts of their legislation since 
the union. To say that ministers wished to sur- 
prise the house into this measure, was equally un- 
iyst4 for they had rather been scrupulous in the 
FoL HI. P 
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CHAP, opposite extreme. The question was, whethei' 

XXXVI. house should proceed to deliberate in a grave 
and solemn manner, or should, without examina- 
tion, pronounce the union to be unnecessary, dan- 
gerous, or impracticable ? That gentleman (Mr. 
Sheridan), and his friends, had, for many years, 
loudly complained of the mismanagement of Irish 
afiairs, expatiated on the deformity of its constitu- 
tion, and lamented the miseries of its inhabitants. 
Would it not, then, be more prudent to applt/ a 
promising remedy at the present time, than to r^sk 
the effects of a long delay, by which the evils of 
the country might be aggravated and embittered ? 
These evils had a deep root, being involved in the 
prevailing character, manners, and habits of the 
people, in their want of knowledge, in the unequal 
state of property, in the separation between per- 
tain classes, and in the rancour of religious dis- 
sensions. Catholic emancipation and parliamentary 
reform had been recommended as remedies ; but, 
if the state of society were such, that laws, how- 
ever wise in themselves, would be ineffectual as to 
their object, until the manners and minds of the 
people were changed ; if men were in a state of 
poverty, in which it was impossible they could 
have true comfort ; if the progress of civilization 
depended, in a great measure, on the distribution 
of wealth ; if the improvement of that wealth de- 
pended much upon the distribution of capital ; if 
those advantages were all retarded by the distrac- 
tions and divisions of party, by the blind zeal and 
frenzy of religious prejudices, by old and furious 
family feuds ; if all these causes combined to make 
a copntry wretched, what was the remedy ? A le- 
gislature; standing aloof from party connection, 
sufficiently removed from the influence of con- 
tending factions to be the champion of neither ; 
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SO placed, as to have no superstitious reverence chap. 
for the names and prejudices of ancient families, xxxvr. 
which had so long enjoyed the monopoly of cer- ' 1799. ^ 
tain public patronages and property, which custom 
had sanctioned, and which modern necessity might 
justify ; a legislature, that shoyld neither give way 
to the haughty pretensions of a few, nor open the 
door to popular inroads, to clamour, or to .the in- 
vasion of all sacred forms and' regulations, under 
rfetences of improving government. All this was 
vlanted for Ireland. Where was it to be found ? 

In the country where those evils which have been 
enumerated exist, or in this? Where should that 
legislature deliberate ? In a place, where the ut- 
most effort of what is called patriotism amounted 
to nothing more than an aim at temporary popu- 
larity, or in a place where the discussion was calm 
and temperate ? 

The minister would not say with Mr. Sheridan, 
that England had oppressed Ireland for 300 years ; 
but he would say, that for lOO years this country 
had followed a very narrow policy with regard to 
that kingdom. He reprobated that policy, and de- 
plored its effects. But the jealousies occasioned by 
the past would be buried in the present system. 

The adjustment of 1782, Mr. Pitt contended, was 
not final ; and experience had shewn it to be in- 
adequate. Experience had shewn us, in the case 
of the regency, that this incongruous existence of 
two legislatures under one empire, left each legi- 
slature at liberty to diflFer from the other on points 
where their jdisagreement might b^ fatal. When 
they came to treat of peace, for instance, or to 
the subject of alliance with any foreign power, 
what was to guarranty their sure unanimity ? In 
the case of a war, might not the parliament of 
*li>«land (were she determined to do so) paralyze 
the empire by neutralizing her ports, and prevent- 

P 2 
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CHAP, ing recruiting for the army and navy ? Let any^ 
X XVI. consider the possibility of such a difference 

^7^ of opinion arising, and he would tremble at. the 
perils to which the country might be exposed. In 
conclusion, Mr. Pitt declared, ‘ I see the case so 
plainly, and I feel it so strongly, that no apparent 
or probable difficulty, no fear of toil, or apprehen- 
sion of a loss of popularity, shall deter me from 
making every exertion to accomplish the great 
work on which, I am persuaded, depend the inter- 
nal tranquillity of Ireland, the general interestsmf 
the British empire, and perhaps the happinesspf 
a great part of the habitable world.^ The amend- 
ment was rejecte.', and the address immediately 
voted. 

Before the rebellion had entirely subsided, the 
British minister had recommended to the Irish go- 
vernment to introduce the proposal of a legislative 
union on the first favourable opening. A pamph- 
let, written on the subject by one of their ad- 
herents, * recommending the project in the 
strongest terms, was follow^ed by a number of 
other productions on the same side. These were 
answered in a multitude of similar tracts, and pro- 
duced a warfare of the press, which threw the 
whole nation into a new division of parties. 

No sooner was the intention of government 
unequivocally known, than most of the leading 
characters took their ranks^'in the controversy, ac- 
. cording to their respective sentiments. The carl 
of Clare at the head of the unionists, and Mr. 
Foster at the head of the anti-unionists. Some 
official dismiv^^sals took place among those of the 
latter party, for refusing their support to govern- 
ment, on so important an occasion.^ The mein- 

® Mr. Edward Coke, under se- the chancellor of the exchequer, 
cretary of the civil department. and Mr. Fitzgerald the primfitl'*'''* 

Among these, Sir JohnParnell geant, were dismissed. 
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bers of the Irish bar assembled to give their opi- 
nion upon the subject, and by a large majoritj it 
was voted to publish their resolutions, ‘ that the 
measure of a legislative union was a dangerous and 
improper innovation/ The city of Dublin, fore- 
seeing the loss of its advantages as a metropolis in 
the purposed change, was prominently distin- 
guished in opposing it. The resolution of its 

f sembly of the lord mayor, the sheriffs, com- 
ons, and citizens, against the union, wc-re iini- 
ted by nearly the whole incorporate bodies of 
citizens throughout the Irish kingdom. So great 
was the clamour excited by the idea of the union, 
that the general voice seemed to reject it with in- 
dignation. 

The Irish parliament opened their debates on 
the grand question, at the same time that it w^as 
submitted to the British legislature. The first de- 
bate (which related to the king’s addrv^s) called 
forth a very brilliant display of Irish eloquenc , 
especially on the side where talents and entliubji sm 
were chiefly ranged, viz. among the opposerj of 
the union. So prevalent was the influence of that 
party, that, on division, the address was carried 
by a majority oj only one vote. On the 24'^ of 
January, the debate was renewed, and every ap- 
peal that could be dr^wai from reason or patrii tic 
feeling, was made to the house by the respective 
orators of the controversy. ‘ Were the union* 
ever so good a measure,’ said Sir L. Pansems, who 
opened the debate on the side of the anti-unionists, 

‘ why is it brought forw^ard at tMs time ? Is it 
not evidently to take advantage of the strength of 
England in this island, and of our own inrernal 
w^eakness ? It is always in times of division and 
.faster that a nation avails itself of the infirmities 
of its neighbours to obtain an unjust dominuiiiy 
"Jfliat Britain should desire to do so is not won- 
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\Kxyi what nation does not desire to rule 

another ? That England should be aided by Irish- 
1799. the attempt is not wonderful ; for what na- 

tion has not traitors and parricides in its bosom ? 
But if this assembly, to whom the rights of Ire- 
land are entrusted, shall agree to such a treason, 
it will indeed be matter of wonder and indignation 
beyond the power of mind to conceive, or of lan- 
guage to express. In every period of our weak- 
ness and disiress, English usurpation has trod,f 
upon the heels of Irish infirmity. In the Amerjf 
can war, however, Ireland burst the chain of 
usurpation. How^ ? By her parliament ; by her 
own parliament, aided and urged by a high-spirited 
people, whose hearts throbbed with liberty, and 
whose hands were strong with voluntary arms. 
It was within those walls that this assembly, the 
organ of the popular will, put forth its voice ; de- 
manded the freedom of Ireland, and assumed su- 
preme authority of the land. It was here ; before 
the breath of the parliament of Ireland, that the 
usurping domination bowed its head, and dropped 
the Sceptre of its power ; and therefore it is that 
her parliament is to be utterly destroyed, root and 
branch ; not a fibre of it left in the land, lest it 
should grow again, and shoot, and spread, and flou- 
rish ; and lest Ireland, at some hallowed moment, 
should once more, through the niedium of that 
assembly, recover its freedom. Annihilate the 
parliament of Ireland : that is the cry that came 
across the water. Ireland is weak ; Ireland is di- 
vided ; Ireland i§ appalled by civil war ; Ireland 
is covered with troops ; martial law brandishes its 
sword throughout the land. Now is the time to 
put Ireland down for ever.’ 

Such were the motives of the union ascribed tp 
the British government, in various language, b^: 
the orators of the anti-unionist party J a party 
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comprehending politicians and religionists the most chap. 
opposite, but who seemed to bury in this dis- . 
pute, their antipathies, so lately,, and so furiously, 1799. 
subsisting* Of the Roman catholic party, how- 
ever, a large proportion seemed to reserve a sullen 
neutrality ; more especially those who had felt 
much of the horrors and persecution, and been 
exposed to much of the suspicions attending the 
late rebellion. 

|The unionists denied that the offer of the British 
givemment arose from any motives, but the purest 
and most conscientious wishes for the strength and 
felicity of the empire. The question (they said^), 
was not, whether the liberties of Ireland should be 
surrendered? What minister would dare to propose 
such a question to parliament ? The question was, 
whether an union might not so modify their con- 
stitution, as to promote prosperity and peace, while 
it left their liberties not only unimpaired, but bet- 
ter secured? Whether it would not fortify Ireland, 
by giving strength to England, whose interests 
were hers, and whose destruction she could not 
survive ? Whether it would not silence internal 
j^lousy and dissension, establish their religion 
firmly, conciliate the catholics, bestow commercial 
advantages, and enable them to use them ? Whe- 
ther it would not tend to establish among them, 
that industrious and respectable class of men, which 
was the boast of the sister country, and the want 
of Ireland ? Whether it would not esjtinguish the* 
jealousies in Britain of Irish advancement, by mak- 
ing English ^nd Irish the same people ? Whether 
the example of Scotland had not# demonstrated, 
that legislative incorporation was the basis of na- 
tional prosperity ? On a division, the anti-unionists 
prevailed in the second debate. 111 being for the 

♦ the speech of Mr. W. argumentative delivered on the oc» 
which was one of the most casiou. 
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CHAF. rejection of a paragraph in the address to the king, 
. which approved of the measure ; and ) 06 against 

1799. it. The popular exultation rose to a great height 
on this positive defeat of the ministry ; and the 
unionists were generally insulted by the lower 
classes of the people. 

But the determined character of the British mi- 
nister was not to be checked by Irish opposition. 
The subject v/as again brought before the British 
peers by Lord Grenville ; it occasioned no import- 
ant debate, as the few lords in opposition, wqo 
dissented on the subject of the union, contented 
themselves with signing a protest. The address 
was voted ; and a conference being held with the 
commons the following day, the deputed lords pro- 
posed, that it should be offered to the throne as 
the joint address of both houses. 

Before the commons concurred in the address 
to the king, they brought the subject to a fresh 
and final discussion ; and, on the 26 ^^ of April, 
the sentiments of both houses were communicated 
to his majesty in due form ; but it was reserved 
for another session to receive its confirmation from 
the pcirliament of the other kingdom. 

Jan. 7. f jjs Neapolitan majesty having retreated from 
his capital, and the victorious commander in chief 
Chamjdonette having carried the last continental 
refuge of the Neapolitan arnty, Capua, the viceroy 
of Ferdinand, Prince Pignatelli, yielding to his des- 
perate circifinstances, signed a provisional treaty, 
by which the ports of the two Sicilies were declar- 
ed neutral; and a price of 10,000,000 of livres 
given, as a peaoe-offering, to the republicans. On 
learning the terms of this treaty, the king thought 
proper to disavow it, as a degradation to which the 
discretionary right of his viceroy was not authoriz- 
ed to reduce him. Tl)e city of Naples, from 
period, became a scene of confusion and massacre j 
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the lazaroni, rising to the numbA of 50,000, as- chap. 
sumed, for a time, the whole mwer of the city ; , 
and, espousing the cause of tlje absent monarch, , 799 . 
committed the most dreadful cruelties on all 
who were guilty, or suspected of disloyalty to the 
cause. Their thirst of blood was so indiscriminate, 
that Pignatelli, General Mack, and his whole staff, 
fled for refuge to the French camp. At last the 
French commander advancing to Naples, effected, 
ttfe reduction of the city ; and, partly by intimida- 
t|)n, partly by persuasion, disarmed the wretched 
insurgents ; not, however, utiiil the whole skill jan. 23. 
and valour of his troops had encountered the 
hardest trial from this undisciplined rabble. Their ' 
defence of their native city, it must be owned, is 
entitled to the praise of courage, deformed as that 
courage w’^as, with inhumanity ; for such was their 
brutal cruelty, that they were seen in the streets 
burning, and literally devouring, the bodies of the 
slaughtered. A new government was immediate- 
ly proclaimed in Naples, under the designation of 
the Parthenopean republic. 

About the same period the capture of Ehrin-^ 
breitsten, a fortress, in front of Coblentz, upon the 
Rhine, while it strengthened the frontiers of the 
French republic, tended to precipitate hostilities 
with the German empire. Already the son of the 
illustrious Catharine, Paul Petrowitch, emperor of 
all the Russias, a prince of ardent dispositions, and, 
hitherto apparently consistent in his/views, had 
signed the important treaty with Britain; ofwliich^ 
the object was to check the progress, of French ag- 
gression, and French principles. A great army of 
the. German empire was assembled between the Inn 
and the Lech, although the appearance of a nego- 
pation was still kept up at Rastadt. The army 

f Signed December i8, 1798. 
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xxx^i Rhine, un^Jer Prince Charles, amounted to 

* - ^ 65,000 men ; tl^e generals Count Starry and 

1799 . Ilotze headed 25,%XX) more in the Palatinate and 
the country of the Orisons; general Bellegarde 
occupied the I'yrol with 25,000; and the army 
destined for Italy, amounted to 60,000 men. The 
French legislative body voted at least, if they did 
not levy, a sufficiently formidable force, no less 
than 200,000 recruits ; and funds for maintaining 
double that number. t 

After mutual criminations published in the^r 
respective manifestoes, the hostile armies of the 
French and German nations, under the Archduke 
Charles, and Jourdain, met at Pfullendorf, in Sua- 
March. bia ; where the former, by superior numbers and 
artillery, as well as the furious valour of his troops, 
drove the enemy before him to Engen : he assault- 
ed Jourdain once more at Stockach, and a third 
time at Villingen, with similar success. The re- 
publicans recrossed the Rhine ; and the vanquish- 
ed general (whose fate entirely annulled the few 
advantages gained by Massena in Italy, as the 
Archduke Charles was now spreading one of 
his victorious wings towards Switzerland,) repair- 
ed to Paris, to throw the blame of his defeats on 
the misgovernment of the directory. 

The breaking up of the congress at Rastadtwas 
rendered, unfortunately, memorable by a dreadful 
event, of which the agents, and the motives, are 
still involved in obscurity. On their departure 
from Rastadt, the French deputies were beset in 
their carriage ; and two of them massacred by per- 
sons in the dress of Austrian hussars. The cir- 
cumstances of the deed precluded the suspicion 
that the object of the assassins was to rob their 
victims. The French government, probably, hap- 
py to meet with an event which might inflame 
mdignation of their CQuntryrnen;i without hesita- 
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tion, ascribed the murder to the Cabinet of com- 
bined tyrants. His imperial m^sty Francis II, 
and the illustrious leader of hi/ army, avowed 
the utmost horror at this atroci^, as well as entire 
ignorance of its perpetrators ; ror whose discovery 
they offered a very high reward. It is indeed dif- 
ficult to conceive a suspicion of their grief at so 
foul a stain upon their country being insincere, or 
their ignorance of the guilty assassins to have been 
prAended. 

In the conduct of the Italian war, the impolicy 
of ihe French directory was displayed in their ap- 
pointment of an ignorant, unprincipled, and un- 
popular, officer. General Scherer, to the chief com- 
mand. After two pitched battles at Verona, both March, 
of which terminated in favour of the imperialists, 
this officer left his beaten and diminished army to 
General Moreau. On the 1 8'“ of April, while the 
imperial troops were forcing the enemy to retreat 
in every quarter, the advanced guard of the Rus- 
sian army joined them, with the far-famed Suar- 
row at their head j and, as if fortune had meant to 
smile upon his arrival, two days after, the citadel of 
Br®scia surrendered. The battle of Cassano, which . 
was fought within a few days after, decided the 
fate of the Cisalpine republic. The allies entered 
Milan on the ^8'**. In the Grisons, the P’rench 
troops were beaten fronl their strongest posts. To 
complete their misfortunes, Peschiera surrendered, 
and Mantua was closely pressed. Mor^u, yield- 
ing to the torrent of irresistible numbers, retired 
between the Pp and the Tenaro ; while Suarrow, 
flushed with his successes, aimed at/ general and 
extensive conquests ; and, dividing his Austro- 
Russian army, attempted at once to attack every 
pa%s and fortification a-cross the whole breadth 
or ujaly, from Swisserland to the gulf of Venice. 
Moreau, judiciously retreating from the plains of 
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CHAT. Lombardy and pedmont, within the rugged fron- 
XXX VL Ligirian republic, prepared with his 

Y799. little army to avaJf Wmsclf of his antagonist’s error, 
in so loosely dividii-ig his troops. 

General Macdonald retiring from Naples, by 
orders from head-quarters, left only a small gar- 
rison at S*. Elmo, uhich yielded to a body of Rus- 
sian and Neapolitan fcTces, aided by the British 
squadron of Captain I rou bridge. On the return 
of Ferdinand to his capital, the triumph of the ; n- 
cient government was celebrated by a general e:^e- 
cution of all the republican culprits; among whom 
were many of the nobles and clergy, eminent for 
their literary abilities, and, in general, respectable 
for their private character. Eighteen ladies, of 
the first rank and distinction, suffered death by the 
cord. A general proscription of the conquered 
party took place, hundreds were torn to pieces by 
the rabble ; while the sovereign and his court look- 
ed on with an insatiable thirst for vengeance, and 
seemed animated by a spirit not more refined than 
their zealous friends the lazaroni, from whom they 
seem^ed to differ only in the quality of courage. 
A counter-revolution also took place, though with 
less sanguinary circumstances, in Tuscany ; and 
Rome surrendered to the summons of Captain 
Trowbridge, who appeared jvith the British squad- 
ron at the mouth of the Tiber. 

, The severest conflicts were now maintained be- 
tween the #*my of Macdonald, and those bodies of 
superior forces, before whom he had retreated to 
Florence. That active commander^ having gained 
several advantages, and captured Modena, returnr 
^ ed, in conjunction with General Victor, to face the 
grand army of the Austro-Russian commander,: 
June 17, for three days they fought on the banks of i jie 
and 18. : towards the approach of the third night, 

Macdonald retired, vanquished, to the right banlf 

4 
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^^the Trebia. After this he setlout to effect a 
junction with Moreau, having dwlayed, perhaps, , 
more talents by his retreat, than ms conquerors by 
thqir hard-won victory. Morea<^ while the allies 
wef e engaged on the Trebia, t®k the opportunity 
of sallying from his strong pqsts in the Ligurian 
territory, and drove Count ^ellegarde, with a 
body of Austrians, from the siege of Tortona, and 
obliged them to recross the Bormida ; but, in 
spite of this partial success, Turin, Bologna, Man- 
tua, Alexandria, all fell into the hands of the allies 
'bifore the end of July ; , and Suarrow, having 
r^onquered the greater part of Italy, seemed even 
to menace the southern frontiers of France. 

The French directory appeared at this alarming 
crisis of the campaign to awaken, in some degree, 
from their late supineness and security. New sup- 
plies were sent to the troops ; and an officer of 
great merit. General Joubert, was placed at the 
head of the main army. After the capture of 
Mantua, Joubert took a strong position on the 
heights of Novi, from whence he did not.deem it 
prudent to come down to attack an enemy on the 
plain, so superior in numbers, His forces amount- 
e3 only to 40,000 men. Suarrow had almost 
double that number, and all exceedingly fine 
troops. Always proud to anticipate assault, Suar- 
row sent his troops up the steep hills of Novi to 
attack the republicans on the 15'** of August, at 
five o’clock in the morning. From thi hour till, 
noon, the allies continued to attack ^e French, 
and were repeatedly driven back ; but, at last, the 
Tffrhsjil of l6jOOO Austrians on the right Hank de- 
cided the day. By this signal victo^, France lost 
many^ousand of her best soldiers, among these 
the g^lant Joubert, and saw the whole of Bona- 
parte’s conquets in Italy wrested from her, except 
‘thS insignificant territory of Genoa. After the 
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SNAP, battle of Novi, i new plan of operadons was pfe- 

XRXvi. jeded. Melas^he aged Austrian commandeF, 

*7»* wage in Italy ; and Suarrow, now 

honoured with t^p name of Italisky, was to 'kdd 
the comjiiest of Svfezerland to his laurels. A ois- 
cordancy of views was said to have occasioned this 
division of the iMuerial allies ; it is obtain that 
a subsequent jealousy between them marred the 
whole important plan they had it yet in their power 
to fulfil, of humbling the power of France. ' : 

The military operations in Switzerland corn- 
meneed very early in the course of the year 1 7?^9. 
Massena, at the commencement of the campaign, 
had obtained some advantages in the Tyrol, and 
might have proved uniformly victorious, had not 
Jourdain been so completely foiled on the Rhine. 
After the tide of success had begim to turn against 
the republic, and when all their troops were driven 
out of the Orisons, Massena assumed a strong 
position befcjire Zurich, awaiting the invasion of 
the imperialists, who were hastening, under Arch- 
duke Charles', to burst into Helvetia in that direc- 
tion. The F;;ench accordingly abandoned Zurich, 
and that city was possessed by the Austrians. '^In 
this disastrous crisis of French affairs, a revolution 
in the cabinet of Paris, which transferred the chief 
authority from Rewbel, Treillard, Larevelliere, 
and Merlin, to Sieyes, Rogier Ducos, Gohier, 
and Moulin, contributed to save the republic, by 
‘ infusing new’ energy into her councils. Fresh sup- 
plies of meA being sent to Massena, he attacked 
and -defeated the archduke, on the same day.thr.t 
the battle of 'l^ovi was fought in Italy. Ther suc- 
cess of this battle enabled the French to threaten 
a second inroad into Germany, so as to call t^e im- 
mediate presence of the Archduke Charles with 
his army to Suabia. Massena, availing him8el£«f^ 
the absence of so formidable a forced fell upon 
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9|e alUes at Zurich, and driirii]|' them &om tbitf cn 
c^, first across the Thier, anf then across the ** 
S^e, took 5,000 prisoners, ITO pieces of can- tr 
nc|i, all the baggage of the Bussians, and fifteen 
mikary standards. Suarro J hastened, at the sepu 
head of the main body of the Russians, to retrieve 
die leases of his lieutenant-gewral Korsakow, un- 
ider Vrhom the Russian part al the allies sustained 
"this loss. With incredible valour and activity, he 
pushed xm .as ftir as the canton of Schvritz, after 
obtrining a triumph over the republicans in a se- 
vere battle which he fought with them in the valley 
or Mutten. But here perceiving the critical nature 
of his situation, and finding himself abandoned by 
the main army of theHillies, he resolved, for the 
first time in his life, to retreat, which he effected ; 
but not without the loss of his wounded, his can- 
non, and his baggage. To crown his misfortunes. 
General Korsakow was again beat by^Massena, and 
thus the pass of S'. Gothard being! retaken, and 
the country of Orisons recovered ^ France, all 
Switzerland lay at the enemy’s merw. 'HRuarrovir, 
with the wreck of his own army, »d that of the 
parince of Conde, withdrew into Bihemia, where 
he spent the winter. Of 100,000 Vvhom he led 
from Russia, scarce 40,000 remaiicd : he die<f 
soon after, under the disgrace of hia altered for- 
tune, and the frowns gf a capricious sovereign. 

The aid of the Russian arms so suc<^sfully ex- 
perienced in Italy, appeared to offer » favourable, 
opportunity for Britain to strike a blow/at the power 
<l£_^ance, by detaching from her ofte»of her subju- 
gat^and alfied republics, the state Holland. It 
was smrcely doubted, that, after the well-laiown op- 
pressilns inflicted by the conquerors on that country, 
the people would be generally disposed to embrace 
th^ cause of any invaders, who brought with them 
the restoration of their ancient government. In 
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CHAP, consequence of t^s expectation^ army of S0,0®l’ 
men was prepare!] late in the present year, of wMjh 
z ; 9 ). 17,000 were contibuted by the emperor PauU^tm 

a stipulation of am^ pecuniary compensation from * 
the British govemr^nt. The prince of Orab^i, 
whose son, the hereditary prince, received a r uli- 
tary command in th^ destined expedition, dre>fr up 
an address to be distributed among his countrymen, 
exhorting them to return to their allegiance^ and to 
aid the Anglo- Russian supporters of his cause. 

On the 1 s'*’ of August, the English fleet, with 
the first division of the army, embarked on boa|id 
of 140 transports, sailed from Mitrgate, Ramsgate, 
and the neighbouring ports; after which, they pro- 
ceeded under the convoy of A' ice-admiral Mitchell, 
to join Lord Duncan, who was cruizing in the 
north seas. On the 21", they came in sight of 
the Dutch coast; but on account of the weather, 
could not effe&t a landing till the 27“'. During the 
morning of th^t day, all the bomb vessels, sloops, 
and gun brigslf^ being stationed so as to open a fire 
for scoiydug he beach, prevented all opposition 
from the enemy. The first division, however, had 
scarcely beguiij, to move before it was attacke4, 
and a very wa|.n but irregular action ensued, which 
lasted from i^ve in the morning till three in the 
afternoon, yjeneral Daendels, an officer of some 
experience, jnd a determined enemy of the Orange 
party, having assembled a t)ody of troops near 
Callanstorg;^ made repeated attempts to dislodge 
the right of \he British, now posted on a ridge of 
sand-hills ; bi;t the enemy, being destitute of horse 
and artillery, t^ould make no impression, and' re- 
tired to a position six miles in the rear. The Ijutcl\. 
garrison immediately evacuated the Helder j. and 
some days after, the Batavian fleet in the Texel,, 
amounting to nine ships of war and three ludij- 
men, surrendered on the summons of Adnural 
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I 'dut offering to blow. About ch41<, 

iod, a French comjumder (General 
d to Cffliduct thej|republican troops "^99. 

On the 10“ o^eptember, Gene- 
bie, awaiting an me defendve dll an 
.forcement shoull arrive from Eng- 
acked by the Gano>Batavian troops, 

;e divisions. They were repulsed, 
every point, by the well-guided va- 
rigades and regiments under General 
iriel Spencer, 'and other officers of 
did^ncdon. His highness arrived on the 13 “ 
of the same month/V assume the <luef command 
of the allied army. ^ his arrival at the fielder, 
he had the sadsfaction tly^vijmess the landing of 
eight battalions of Russians^cbnristing of 7»000 
men, under General De Herman. >He also found 
the hereditary prince of Orange ^llecting and 
forming the deserters from the &tavfn troops, as 
well as volunteers from the Dutch sUps, into re- 
gular battalions. Embracing the fir^sfipjrtunity 
for offensive hostilities, he made his vmy move in 3““*' 
four columns, on the to encourler the enemy 
otTtheir strong and entrenched positi^, stretching 
along many * hills and villages, from ukmperduyne 
to Schoreledan, and from the sea in fmntof Pet- 
ten to the town of Bergen. Though Ihe ground 
over which the differeift columns hs^ tV pass was 
broken, and, from the wet autumnal msison, al- 
most impracticable, yet the troops canned every 
point of assault, except that to which Ae Russian 

B under De Herman was dt^iied. The 
this failure was laid ’ by -tne English on 
derly conduct of the Russians, after their 
cesses in the outset of the engagement, 
lussians, all the fault was ascribed to the 
f Ae- English commander, who ordered 
them to move a fml imurjaefore the British troops 
Vol.in. Q 
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xMv casei! thi^ ; i^nfeti^0 

‘* the Russians wsiiLoot call d in questioo, althc^gll 
1199 . the v'ant of accon^ce in acd^ cdilig^ the w<^le 
to mire to their olt position, ; with thift; inpffeerasil. 
triumph of having taken 8,000 pr^ners, ^tjr 
officers, and sixteefi pieces o^, artillery, ; fromp' the 
enemy. 

I'he 2 * of October was a hard-fought dsfly, but 
considerably more auspicious to the Angl o^y ssian 
cause. Of Brune and Daend) -I’s Dutch^dli'rench 
forces, estimated at 20,000, the whble line gave 
way to the British and Russiai^columns, but ttot 
till after an action of twelve hours. The result of 
oar success was visible next morning ; for the ene- 
my, during the night,,,h«u evacuated their strong 
positions on the JsOiig-dyke, and the Koe-dyke, as 
well as the ran <e of sand-hills. Next dav the al- 

■4 ' 

lies took po^ ession of F.gmont op- Hoof, Egmpnt- 
op-Zee, aniiBergen ; and the town of Alkmur 
opened its gttes to the victors. The duke of York 
pushed^qp lis advanced guards, and again gave 
battl ' on theiy* of October, in the neighbourhood 
of Baccum. 1 The Anglo-Russians remained mas, 
ters“of the^^ield; yet the engagement, on the 
whole, proj,e i indecisive in point of success ; for 
the enemy jjtill retained a strong position between 
Beverwyc|.' and Wyck-op-Zoe, and they were 
known tfc have received <-an accession of 6,000 
French r ;gulars. His royal highness, after con- 
sulting wi^ his piincipal officers, and holding com- 
munication.^ with the English government, respect- 
ing the sitUftjion of the army, enter^ into a^^g'- 
ciation witb^-General Brune, in consequence of 
which an armistice was agreed on. It w?k stipu- 
lated, that the combined English and Russia 1 forces 
should evacuate the territories of the Batal'^ian t 
public by an eivjy period ; that the Dutch a^iral, 
Ds Winter, should be^cons^ered as exchanged ; 
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H nted batteries at thelElelder should be chap. 
leir present state ; aW that 8,000 pri- 
r, French and Bahian, taken before >799. 
ampaign, and nd^ detained in 
be restored withmt condition to th& 
luntries. The tenns, however humi- 
ir to have been jnsdSed by the criti- 
jf the troops. 

: from the sanguinary events of Fu- 
se on a remote, but no less inter- 
esting scene, Mfe find the most extraordinary ge- 
n^s of the agd>«^ggling with difficulties pro- 
portioned to the boubess of his enterprise. After 
. defeating the MameV^es, and chacing Ibrahim 
Bey into the desert, dispatched Gene- 

ral Dessaix into Upper Egyp? 5 >to strengthen the 
outposts of his conquests against el^rnal enemies. 

Cairo, where he fixed his head-queers, was put 
in the best posture of defence, while Alexandria, 

Belbis, and Salhaie, were rendered t^able by forts 
and redoubts. For the immediate of his 

provinces, as well as for their futureJadvantage, hb 
endeavoured to engraft improvemei* on conquest, 
aSd to change the whole face of Fgwt from bar- 
barism to civilization. To introducAscience and 
commerce, and regular government,! he opened 
markets, roads, and every channel oi communi- 
cation by water ; instftuted a library, Lid encou- 
raged the learned men whom he had brlught from. 
Europe to every exertion of their jmctical and 
speculative philosophy. The mathe^tician, the 

» the .chemist, and the antiquary, bad full 
ar his inquiries, and was- &courag;ed to 
them. All the mechanical arts, ror the 
s of his soldiery, were pursued with that 
'able ingenuity which is peculiar to French- 

Q2 
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CHAP. Thus far ajpp^ars the conqueroFof E^pt^ 
spectable for his i^couragement of Ae usaul aras* 
and the extent oMiis political toleration. 

' justice was dispensed* equally among Ae EgypA^. 
The conAtion of A^ womoi was meliorated, Jmd 
schools founded for <^he instruction of their ^Id- 
ren. At the same Ane, he treated their prej .dices 
with judicious respect, and even declared liimself 
a believer in that creed, which it ciuinot^^enied 
was more suitable to his genius than >rae gentler 
doctrines of Christianity. y* 

He endeavoured, however str«!^e the task mi^t 
seem, to introduce the novelt^' of a representative 
government among his new-'’ subjects. A Maho- 
metan divtm, Aus oi^auTzed, was summoned to 
Grand Cairo, with an Arabian president and two 
French comi^isaonem formed the convention of 
Egypt. Hav^g built this hasty fabric of colonial 
policy, he cSebrated the completion by a fesdval 
of the great^ pomp and magnificence. 

B«it thr'^d larent amalgamation of the people of 
Egypt and thl'ir conquerors was delusive and tern- 
October, poia^. An /InsuiTection in Ae capital, instigated 
by the priests and the partizans of the dereafed 
li^melukes-ri was not quelled without the loss of 
many of hit:' own soldiers, and an indiscriminate 
slaughter Sy grape-shot of the wretched inhatu- 
tants. Dfssaix was already engaged in pursuit of 
the beys ]Vs^urad,Hassan, Solimah, and eight others, 
whom he qsfeated in a severe action at SeAman, 
in Upper l*gypt, and at last obliged to fly be- 
yond the cataracts of the Nile. In Ae ineai^ire, 
Dzezzar, th^ pacha of Syria, prepared to'^nvade 
Egypt ; Alexandria was blockaded by Ae ^ri’t^, 
and ' threatened , nearly at Ae same time Vith ^a 
siege by the’ Ottoman fleet and army. 

On the first intelligence of Dzezzar Pica’s 
hostile Aspositions,^ tb?^JI^r^.^h commander in 
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prepared measures for ifr**ding the Syr^ 
testate is his own dom*«(o^ Leaving Cairo , 
the 10*“ of Februa» 7 » inipo^hately marched 
inst the fortr*-=* An|fch, ^d traversing 
! great des«* ^ Palestine, (l(me in sight of the Sy- 
' mountains. After El Atisch, the strong hold 
" ^ ’ * r, wlere, according to cre- 

■ m r* — 

sr his orders in cold 

March, he approached the 
S*. Jean D’Acre, a place 
he crusades, and destined 
:ene of English valour and 
been previously fortified, 
vould admit, by a French 
>6aux, a gentleman attach- 


ed to the British cause 
narchial side in .the FrencT 


had studied the military art at 
with Bonaparte. The garrison 
within its walls, at the head of 
Seamen and marines, a British o; 
in that romantic ^irit of gallantr 
apt to infuse itself among comp; 
^moti danger, and by its infiuenc 
invincible. This cheerful and gei 
the characteristic of Sir Sydney Si 
ciates, both Turkish and English, 
been organized rather by his 
ficial dictates : they* partook of his 


heroii 


Seemed each to act, in his humble sution, as fol- 
lowers individually fitted for such / leader. The 
defence of these gallant men was ^ilitated by the 
'tltoture of a French corvette and j^ne sail of gun- 
bo»s, destined for the siege of Acre. The prizes 
beAg manned with British sailors, were anchored 
nep the town, and employed in annoying the ene- 
f’s approaches. By the 20*“ of March, the be- 
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adoption of the mo- 
yolution, and who 


same academy 
also contained 
small body of 
icer, unrivsdled 
i^h is most 
ions m a com- 
to make them 
rous bravery is 
th, His asso- 
emed to have 
thw his of- 
ry spirit, and 
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CHAP, aegers had ppent|l their trenches at the cBsflH| 
xxxvL Qf ISO fathoms £bm *e town; The 1** of App» 
"^ 59 ^ the French troopsTdemanota and obtained Wvefof 
dieir commander tv^arry the pi*c.e by aorm^* iw 
little, however, haS the^ ablest en^Wjgers of ^e 
enemy calculated thV nature of the wotkc, thS a 
ditch fifteen feet biwad was found in the v/sJof 
me a^aiiams, iu.A .d . which had besS^ ef- 
fected was too high to be mounted. j 

effectual attempt of the enemy succeeded soi& s&- 
lies of the besieged, which' were attended'' with 
considcfrable success. The neighboupti^ districts 
were by this time in arms againstJ|J^aparte : th(3 
Samaritan Arabs had even "pxyHei so far as to 
make incursions into his canp ; but these, and 
their Mameluke associate§^h4 speedily repressed, 
by making a hasty mj>«di*^against them, along the 
passes of the movfltains through Fouli. Having 
defeated his modfey enemies on Mount 1 abor, burnt 
the Naplousiayvillages, and captured all the ca- 
April x6. mels of the Mameluke camp, he returned to push 
the siege of Awe. By means of a new supply of 
artillery by Admiral Peree, he was en- 

abled to renew mis batteries. An assault was again 
attempted, but Bepelled by the fire of the protect^^ 
ing vessels in/ethe harbour The spirit of the 
French was stif 1 farther checked by beholding forty 
Turkish war ships, with supplies and fresh troops, 
arrive from Bhodes. To anycipate the efforts of 
these new tlfoops, another assault was ordered ; 
the approaclitto the glacis was carried, and a lodge- 
ment fairly effected. The generals Bon, Vial, and 
Rampon, advWed at the head of their demi-bj ^ 
gades ; and so Weat was the number of the sljjjn^ 
that the dead served for a cover to the living. ^Thp 
tower and curtain were battered once more ; ^d 
Bonaparte, repairing to the spot, ordered a mtd 
assault. Two hundred grenadiers had actually^. 
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fliid tfie whien the ino^ffeant fire from the ch4p. 

anci the fury of the ’Turkl and English, led 
oiwby Sir Sydney Sm'th -iti pJ«on, drove them 
bsk with immense havoc. O^f^looking this scene 
o^his aritiy*s dif eomfiture,|the commander in 
chef stood on a neighbourilg mountain, Famous 
fon^e name and exploits "f me lion-hearted Rich* 
ard.%His gestures tufEci nt^ expressed what or- 
ders ike was giving, in the heat of his rage and 
shanu*. for renewing this desperate contest. A little 
before su^^^ his troops were again seen in a mas- 
sive columnSiM before the breach, which was 
^^ide enough rb^^dmit fifty men a-breavSt, The 
besieged allowed ^em to advance into the very 
garden of the pachaV^uch was within the breach, 
then, pouring in theirlJ^n*^ the distance of a few 
yards, laid the foremost rarJtesJmmediatily pros-^ 
trate, and ruf hing out with th^^oike tind sabre, 
inade a horrible carnage among retiring co- 
lumn. The attack which the garJison sustai!i d 
was on the 9 of May. After thelroops seKcied 
ft r this occasion had refused to m(jp^t, the breach 
over the putrid bodies of their conjrrides,* the gre- 
nadiers of the 2 1 demi-brigade lolunteered the 
Tatal service. They found, howevV? that 5y this 
time the besieged had completed thr\e lines of de- 
fence ; so that, after much loss of bltlpd, in which 
some of the first officers of their ai^iy perished, 
they returned beaten*to the camp. 

Having thus experienced, fur thefcrst time in 
his life, a complete defeat, the warrior, hitherto 
deemed invincible, retreated to Cairo/from whence May ao. 
l"ie <^roceecLed to Aboukif, to encounter a large 
bodw of the Turks, who had effected their land- 
ing A the peninsula, under the command of Mus- 
taplm Pacha. Here he consoled himself for his 
disgrace, by a signal victory over 1 8,000 of 
ihese undisGipimed. barbarians, boon after this 
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CHAP, evenlii theafiiurslof France recalled hm ^ SK 
that hig^i share iilthe history q£ his pountryt 

<799. has ^ce so m^erially altered t^ fece of ihe 
' -vorld. L, 

The eastern enijP|re of Englwd* happily so to 
removed from the a«ive hostilities pf her eni«Vy» 
was preserved by thl native energy of the Bnlish 
in that quarter, anjmst the inveterate efii^ o^ 
Tippoo Saib. Since the event already r^ted, 
which had deprived the Myk)rean prince of a part 
of his dominions, he had secretly meditated re* 
venge, and cultivated the fnendshipyef' the French 
republic with the same zeal that b® had formerly 
sought that of the monarchy* Very soon after 
the pacification of 1792 , he wgan to increase and 
improve his military esu^bli^iment. The prepon> 
derating power at sea repre^d for a 

while his hostile,^position, though naturally dar- 
ing and impeyoous ; but the successes of Bona? 
parte, and tl* rising fortunes of France, encou- 
raged him tm take some formal steps towards a 
confederatio^gainst his most hated enemies. On 
the intelKg^icf being ascertained of his dangerous 
communicatioif with the French, the governor- 
general of Be^al assembled a large army on thS 
coasts of the^:alabar and Coromandel, and the 
capital of tht/Mysore became immediately the ob- 
ject of their pint attack. Tippoo was thus reduced 
to the necesnty of standing a siege in his own ca- 
pital, with jfo other foreign aid than abonl 400 
volunteers flom the isle of France. The trenches 
being openedt and the cannonading continued for 
three days, oners were given for asfaultingy3e«^ 
ringapatam b^storm, about noon on the ^ of 
May, at a time of the day when, accordiag to 
their usual custom, the Asiatic troops weAf re- 
signed to repose, and unprepared for resistSjnce.* 
Crossing -the rocky bed of, the Cavary, the trqbpi 
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heap of the shuiu 
dominions of the 
part being allotted 
by far the greater 


Ceneral Baird 
tile fosse, and rampan of 
ta^g his station at one of the 
/shared the dangers of his troj 
‘ er the engagement, among ' 

' capital was carried, and 
jsul^ wre partitioned, a srajj 
to t^Nizam of the Ducan, 
part a^gn^ to the British East>India company. , ■> 

' In [ahj^er hemisphere, the British arms were 
equ^ly euccessful. The flourishing settlement of 
Surinam, was' vitfested -from the Dutch by a body au^. so. 
o# troops whiclr had been collected in the islands 
of Orenada, S^ Lucia, and Martinico, and em- 
barked on«board a sti^^U squadron commanded by 
Lord Hugh Seymour. 

So uninterrupted was the of the British 

arms at sea during the present yeaiv, that although 
England did not lose a single vessel ^ war during 
the present war, no less than twentyprigates, cor- 
vettes, and luggers belonging to France, and ten 
belonging to Spain, were either . or run 

ashore. The Dutch navy might beeaid to be an- 
nihilated. and its spirit and disciplme wholly ex- 
dhguished. In addition to the twelv^ ships of war 
seized by Admiral Mitchell in the Nim Diepi and 
an equal number which surrendereG| wittun the 
Texel, the Batavian republic lost a firty-gun ship 
in the straits of Sunda* and as the sailohs were ob- 
viously disaffected to the new govemm^t, all fer-. 
ther exertions by sea were given up yby that re- 
public. / 

"•'The situation of affairs on the CMtinent occa-, 
sioneoL the extraordinary convocation of the Bri- 
tish p^'liament so early as the 24'* of September. 

On tjiat day his majesty informed them that be 
®d ^lled them together at that early season, to 
conrider of the propriety of enabling him, without 








avail MinseH^ to a farther efxtt nt of 
tbtiiatary sennceM the militia, at a moment 
cMb* forc^ abroa j%tight be producitive of the 
impbrtant cbns^i^mces. He , concluded by^ 
ferming theiri,” thatun pursuance of their re 
ihendationi he had Judged it propirr to comnfiMU- 
cate to his Irish ^fement, at the close of the last 
SesricMi, the seraWretits which the British i%isla- 
tore bad been pleased to present to him, the 
subject of the incorporate union. 

The proposal respecting the militia occasioned 
but a slight debate. The object ^ the bill was to 
jrepeal so much of the act of the last session, as 
limited the number ot voluntary recruits from 
regiments of militia one fourth of th ir 
strength, instead qt-'^lluch, three fifths of the 
number which ^;^Ss furnished by the couiity or 
district, were, 'fa be permitted to enlist into c^'tain 
regiments or the line, receiving a bounty of ten 
guineas, andy subject only to serve in Europe, and 
not to be dr^jghted from the regular corps into 
which tfcc^^ould first enlist. The bill wai passed 
into a law onphe 4'“ of October. 

Several mpsures of commercial consequence 
were also ^lacted during this early session. A 
vote was paped for granting a^.500,000 in exche- 
quer bills, as a loan to the West- India merchants 
in Liverpool, to avert the impending distresses 
which weo dreaded from a series ol failures in 
• Hamburg^'. Another bill was passed, for granting 
relief to p'auters connected with the islands of 
Grenada aAH b*. Vincent, by allowing goods to be 
imported frern the West Indies to be war* heflfseS, 
after regulating the allowance on drawbacl4, and 
allowing merchants a farther time for the |J|iymerit 
of their debts. A melancholy accident ock:urred 
in the conveyance of atiother sum, which 
0fer voted for supporting the credit of the mer< 
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cfewts of-Hamburgh. Thp frigate^ Lu^e, con- char, 
veyi^ a^200,CXX) to that city, for (be relief of the xxx^ 
merchants, was lost on her pi^'age, and every ' ^ ^ 

soul on board perished. The 8i|pplies voted dur- ’* 
ing ti is short session amounted t& neare&7,000,000. 

The duties that were voted id the committee of 
ways a.Td means, were on malt,^mum, cider, per- 
ry, sug;^, tobacco, and snuff. 300,000 were 
^0 be raided by exchequer (^ills. 
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Sinie (f Prance on the arrival of Bonaparte . . • . The goverfi* 

fnent £ssolved, and a new constitution framed Bona»^ 

parte mode first conmL . . . His proposal to the king ofQreat 
Britain for peace r^ect^. . . . Discussion of the conduct oj 
government, on the opening of parliament. . . . Farther pro^ 
ceedings of parliament . . . , Ratifications of treaties. • . . Ques^ 
tion respecting the continuance of the W€p ‘. . . • Proposal of 

inquiry into the Dutch expedition Military and naval 

supplies , . . . B^ys and means, and taxes . . . . Discussion of 
the Irish ui^on . . . . Articles of the union. . . . Suspension oJ 
the holeas O^pus act. . . . Inquiries of parliament after the 
fossiHe reimdies of the scarcity. . . . Lord Auckland's mo*> 
tion fpr^^mding the laws against adultery. . . . Proroga<^ 
tion of pariilment. . . . Fortunate escape of his majesty from 
the attempt oT the maniac Hsulfield to assassinate hintm 


etiAP. RiATr and numerous disasters at this time 
txxvih Hjr threatened France, from the weakness and 
timidity its government^ No less danger was 
apprehenied to the country, from the irresolution of 
the moderate party, who possessed the authority, 
than could pave been feared from the violence of the 
discomfiteajacobins. The exertions of the e&C* 
cutive power were paralized ; the greatest abuises 
ejdsted department of .the State ; and jea- 

lousies and divisions subsisted in all the coun^ls. A 
civil war raged ixi different parts of the republic y 
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and the armies on the frcmder^ experienced the ch^|> 
greatest reverses of fortune, often from the want of xxxvi£ 
supplies. Italy was lost, froin^that corrupt influ- ^ ^ ' 

ence which led to the appointment of a man to a 
chief command, who had on every other occasion 
betrayed the greatest incapacity, and who had, 
even when war minister, ruii^iied an army on the 
Danube. On every side the republic was threaten- 
ed with annihilation, if not by foreign enemies, at 
least by domestic faction and the venal principles 
of its rulers. A momentary success, it is true, 
contributed to uphold for a time the ^ling fortunes 
of the state : her army in Holland had succeeded in 
repelling the invasion of the British and Russians ; 
Switzerland had been subjugated ; and the army 
under Massena in that country, had defeated the 
allied forces of Russia and Germany, in several 
decisive battles, or rather in a continuation of bat- 
tles, for fifteen days. But these advantages, im- 
portant as they were, both in their proximate and 
remote consequences, were rather to 'oe. considered 
as the expiring efforts of the republican energy, than 
as a promise of future glory to the councils and ar- 
mies of France. The generals who so powerfully 
contributed to obtain them, were, mostly, indebted 
for their appointments, to the imperious necessity 
of affairs, rather than to the sober Selection of 
government. 

At this eventful period, the appearan^ in Paris 
of a character so popular, and so distinguished, as 
Bonaparte, could not but lead to som^ important 
^change. On his arrival there, he 'Iras received 
with the higliest honours by the Directory, the 
two legislative councils, and by the people, who 
looked up to him as the saviour of the country. 

He was beheld with the greatest fevour by all par- 
ties jr and the leaders of every faction endeavoured 

*0 3 
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CHAP, to interest him in their views. He foimd ther^ 
(if not before), a friend in Si^es, one of the Di- 
rectoiy ;* a man of ^eat, but impracticable views } 
who had preservea his life through the various 
scenes of the revolution by disgraceful submission, 
and who now flattered himself, that his metaphy- 
sical ambition would be gratified in subjugating 
the conqueror of Egypt, and the leader of the 
arms of France, to his speculative views. A plan 
was accordingly formed by Sieyes and Bons^arte, 
which was communicated only to Lucien Bona- 
parte, president of one of the legislative councils, 
and about twenty others, for seizing on the go- 
vernment. Their project was accomplished with- 
out much difficulty. Those members of the di- 
rectory who shewed some spirit of resistance, were 
imprisoned. The legislative councils were dis- 
solved, one of them at the point of the bayonet. 
Bonaparte obtained the command of the army; 
and a provisional government was appointed, com- 
posed of ^him^lf and two members of 'the direc- 
tory, Sieyes and Ducos, who were denominated 
Consuls, whilb two commissions of twenty-five 
members each, were nominated to frame a net.- 
constitution.. This change gave satisfaction to 
every party, except the jacobins, who had long 
disturbed jFrance by their machinations, who 
were thus i deprived of ail«prospect of obtsdning 
an oppor(|uuty of displaying their active, but 
dangerous spirit, and whose doom appeared to be 
now sealed! by the imprisonment or banishment, 
of all the mlUt distinguished leaders §f their partyA 
Thus was acromplished, without bloodshed, what 
may be called the last revolution which has hap, 
pened in die govemmait of France. In itself this 

1 The directory at this time con- the only one that remaineii #f the 
aivi^d of Sieyesi Gohier, Ducoa, number originally appointed* 
Mouliha, and of Barrai, who waa 
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revolution is of importance, as terminating the 
<»nvulsions and calamities wtddb had so long aHUct* ' 
ed that country, t>ut it is more deserving of att^« 1799. 
tion on account of the conse4uences with which 
it has been attended in other respects. Mankind 
will not fail, to pause at this era in the history of 
France ; and while they contemplate the events 
which have already had such an important influ* 
ence on the destinies of Europe, to guess at those 
future consequences which political science dares 
not to foresee. 

The new rulers of France did not remain long 
inactive. Several salutary regulations were imme* 
diately passed ; but none of them was of more 
importance than the repeal of the law of host* 
ages, which had made the relations of emi* 
grants responsible for the peace of the district 
in which they lived. This law had been the 
cause of a civil war, that threatened to extend 
its influence to the extremities of the country. 
Bernadotte'.was dispatched with a large army to 
the revolted provinces ; and, by the concessions 
which were made, soon restored tranquillity, 
ivery elFort was now used to conciliates and 
unite the different factions ; the proscription of 
the catholic priesthood was no longer continued ; 
the freedom of general worship was established ; 
and the churches, which had been converted into 
places of municipal festivals, were restored to their 
primitive uses. As a proof pf the growing respect* 
for religion, it was even ordered, thaj. the body of 
the pope, which had for some dm^ lain at Va* 
fence, should be honourably interred, and a mo* 
nument erected to his memory. The consuls seem* 
ed to be actuated by the most earnest desire to 
redress the injuries committed by their predeces* 
sors, and to remedy their errors. A decree was 
passed, resiUl'lUg greater number of those in* 

3 
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GHAP. dividuals \irho had been prescribed and banished 
xxxm i)y revolution of the-38““ Fructidor. Among 
these were Carnot and Barthelemi. The register of 
emigrants, which had afforded room for such vexa- 
tious proceedings, was finally closed. Men dis- 
tinguished for their probity or talents were ap- 
pointed to preside in, the courts of justice, and to 
fill the different offices of government. Talley- 
rand was reinvested in his post of minister for fo- 
reign affairs ; and Lucien ^naparte was constitut- 
ed minister of the interior. 

After some delay, the new constitution was sub- 
mitted to the people of France for their approba- 
tion, and was approved of by 3,012,659 citizens, and 

Dec. *4. opposed by only 1562. It was then proclaimed 
with great solemnity. The executive power was 
now composed of a first and two subordinate con- 
suls, aided by a council of state. Bonaparte be- 
ing supported by the military, as well as by the 
popular opinion, preserved the supreme authority 
against. the struggles of Sieyes, who was at last 
content to receive a national domain, of the value 
of 4^600 a-year, for his submission.’ Ducos, the 
othere consul under the provisional government^ 
whose only merit was a despicable servility, and 
who originally gained his appointment as a di- 
rector on account of his insignificance, received a 
lucrative appointment for his^eady acquiescence in 
the new order of affairs. It may serve to give 
some idea of the sincerity of the numerous declar- 
ations which, were made by Bonaparte, of his re- 
solution to establish a perfect system of liberty, 
that these two men, Sieyes and Ducds, with the 
two newiy-appointed consuls, Cambaceres and Le- 
brun, were empowered by the constitutional act 

^ This domain was afterwards valent in money. He was also ad- 
discovered to be private property, mitted a senatori tod received a 
Sje^es therefore’ received an e^ui peniio&t 
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to nominate a majority of the conservative senate, chak 
It must, however, in justice be acknowledged, that 
men the most distinguished in France for thrir ^ 

virtue and talents, found their way into this set 
nate, as well as into the other councils. 

To consummate a peace, or to justify the con-? 
tinuance of war, appeared to Bonaparte to be yet 
necessary fjr the consolidation of his power and 
popularity in France. He addressed the following 
letter, dated the 25 '” of December, to the king of 
Great Britain and Ireland. — 

* Called by the wishes of the French nation to 
occupy the first magistracy of the republic, 1 think 
it proper, on entering into office, to make a direct 
communication of it to your majesty. 

* The war, which, for eight years, has ravaged 
the four quarters of the world, must it be eternal ? 

Are there no means of coming to an understand- 
ing? 

* How can the most enlightened nations of Eu- 
rope, powerful and strong "beyond what their in- 
dependence requires, sacrifice to ideas of vain 
greatness the benefits of commerce, internal pros- 

« parity, and the peace of families ? How is it that 
they do not feel, that peace is of the first necesrity, 
as well as of the first glory ? 

* These sentiments cannot be forrign to the 
heart of your majesty, awho reigns over a free na- 
tion, and with the sole view of making it happy. 

* Your majesty will see, in this overture, only 
my sincere desfre to contribute efficaciously to a 
general pacification, by a step, speedy, full of 
confidence, wd disengaged from' those forms, 
which, necessary perhaps to disguise the depend- 
ence of weak states, pfove, in those which are 
strong, only the mutual desire of deceiving one ■ 
mother. 

I France ^,junf“'Ei»gland, by the abuse of their 
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CHAP, strettgth, may still for a long time, for the imisforf 
atxxvii. tmjg of all nations, retard the period of their being 
exhausted ; but I will venture to say it, the fete of 
all civilized nations depends on the termination of 
p war, which involves the whole world.’ 

The answer to Bonaparte’s letter was not confi- 
dential, but official. Our secretary for foreign af- 
fairs intimated to the French secretary in the same 
department,* that his majesty could see no reason 
for departing from the accustomed forms of diplo- 
matic communication. The king of England, it 
was stated, had no object in the war, but the secu- 
rity of his own dominions, of his allies, and of 
Europe in general : he would seize the first fa- 
vourable opportunity for peace ; but, at present,- 
there appeared to be none. The same vague as- 
surances of pacific dispositions had been succes- 
sively employed by the changing powers who had 
governed France ; and the same system of depre- 
dation on other nations had been continued. What 
country, it , was asked, had not experiewced the 
hostile aggressions of France ? Switzerland, Italy, 
Holland, and Germany, had been desolated by her 
rapatity. The war of the allies would therefoi w 
x^ecessarily continue until the necessity which gave 
it birth should have subsided. The French con- 
sul, in a counter-declaration, charged the British 
government with the injustice of continuing war 
for the m^re object of forcing the government of 
the Bourbon^ on France, or dismembering the 
commonwealth ; and invited, or rather challenged, 
our government to send plenipotentiaries to Dunf« 
kirk, if they seriously wished for peace. This 
proposal was declined by our coprt ; but the wish 
to dictate a government, or dismember France, 
was solemnly disavowed. 


^ Tidleyranit' 
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A correspondence of this nature could not but chap. 
attract the early notice of parliament, when it next 
assembled. On the 28 “* of January 1 8 CX), after a 
message had been received from his majesty re- 
specting the overtures of the first consul, Lord 
Grenville entered .into the merits of the proffered 
negociation at great length. portrayed, in the 
most .expressive colours, the odious character and 
conduct of the French republic, as well as of the 
personal atrocity and perfidy of Bonaparte. The 
object of the chief consul, in this hollow proposal 
of peace, he said, was to divert Great Britain, in 
the first place, from the prosecution of the war j 
and, in the next placed to sow distrust in the bo- 
soms of her allies. It might be urged, that it was 
the peculiar and personal interest of Bonaparte to 
make peace; .but it was the interest of Bonaparte^ 
in the first instance, to consolidate his own power. 

In turbulent republics, it wa*an axiom of policy 
to preserve peace at home by war abroad ; and 
this axiom had been the standard of French policy 
since France had become a republic. By an armi- 
stice and negociation, France would have much to 
^^n, and England nothing. France would ^in 
by a renovation of her commerce and manufac- 
tures : her blockaded harbours would be thrown 
open, for the purpose of introducing naval stores, 
and putting into her Jiands resources for future 
wars; while fleets would be sent out, to bring 
back her troops, now deprived of all intercourse 
with the republic. 

* * But from whence,’ said the noble secretary, 

* can the slightest confidence arise in the profes- 

sions of Bonaparte, that he wishes for peace ? Did 
he not, as lately as the declaration of the treaty 
of t'ampo Formio, announce to the directory, that 
rile French republic and England could not exist 
together ? the man, w1k> now deckurw 
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CHAP, a peace with England to be the most anxious ^sh 
of bis heart.* From these views. Lord Grenville 
jgiio. deprecated the idea of abandoning our pi^esent en- 
ergetic system of conduct, or stooping to negp- 
ciation, when it could yield us no-solid advantage. 
He therefore moved for a resolution of the peers 
to concur with, the sentiments expressed in the 
royal speech. ‘ 

After considerable opposition from the duke of 
Bedford and Lord Holland, the address moved by 
the secretary was carried by a majority of seventy- 
nine against six. 

The same subject was ably investigated in the 
commons. The defence of ministers, for refusing 
the proffered, negociation, rested chiefly on two 
considerations; the insincerity of the offer, and 
the unfavourable consequences of permitting the 
enemy to recruit his strength in the leisure of ne- 
gociation ; whilst the allies, who had come to fight 
at our side, would be left to scramble for a sepa- 
rate peace. ‘ Is it a matter of indifference,’ said 
Mr. Dundas, in his speech upon this occasion, 
* that we should leave ourselves without an ally in 
Europe ; yet such must be the inevitable cons: 
quence of our accepting a separate overture. Ne- 
gociations for a separate peace, it is true, were 
opened at Lisle ; but no part of administration was 
insensible to the dangers of<.a peace, had it follow- 
ed that negociation. Experience may convince us, 
that if peace had been at that period concluded, 
we should have now been again at war. The cor- 
respondence of France with the rebellious part of 
Ireland, would have gone on just as it did since- 
The expedition to Egypt w’ould have taken place, 
whethCT there bad b^n peace or war. If a treaty 
of peace were actually signed, would Britain ven- 
ture to disarni I How did Prussia stand ? She had 
td maintain a large army, to her line of 
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demarcation. How should we stand ? We ahould chap. 
have a garrison in every foreign colony ; all the 
expence of keeping up a large force, without the 
power of exercising it. Would not a peace en- 
gage us to restrain from all hostilities against 
France, leaving her at liberty to act against /the 
different kingdoms of Europe, while our hands 
were tied, and nothing left t& us, but the cxf 
pence.^ 

The chancellor of the exchequer entered into 
the same views, at great length. Before any man 
could approve of negociation at present (he said), 
his opinions must come within one of the three 
following descriptions : — he must either believe 
that the French revolution neither does now exhibit, 
nor has any time exhibited, such circumstances of 
danger, arising out of the very nature of the sys- 
tem, and the internal state of France, as to leave 
to foreign powers no adequate ground of security 
in negociation ; or, secondly, he must be of opi- 
nion, that the change, which had lately taken place, 
had given that security which was wanting; or lastly, 
he must be one of those, who, believing that the 
:£knger existed, nevertheless thought, from his view 
of the present pressure on this country, from his 
view of its situation and prospects, compared with 
those of the enemy, that we were, with our eyes 
open, bound to accept ijiadequate security for every 
thing that is valuable and sacred, rather^ than in- 
cur the risk that may arise from persistance in the 
contest. On the first supposition, Mr. Pitt dwelt 
Jbut shortly : the monstrous spirit of the French 
revolution haS shewn itself by its. works, by its 
aggressions on neighbouring nations, and by a sys- 
tem qf crimes, which even had recently been ac- 
knowledged by some of the most distinguished of 
its agents. He came next to shew, that security 
had not yeypt^jpafe^rded by the change which had 

. FoUlK R 
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CHAP, lately taken place; that wecould derive no confidence 
xxxvn. fix>m the fiame of the goveniment, or the just 
character and conduct of the person who was now 
the absolute ruler of France. The name of Bo- 
naparte would be recorded along with the horrors 
committed in Italy, in the memorable campaign of 
1796 and 1797 ; and in the Milanese, in Genoa, in 
Tuscany, in Modena, in Rome, and in Venice. He 
considered, lastly, whether any thing in the cir- 
cumstances of the present moment could justify 
the acceptance of a security confessedly inadequate, 
against so great a danger as was threatened by 
France ; and, venturing to pronounce^ that we might 
rely on certain success in the farther prosecution of 
the war, concluded that we should be inexcus- 
able, if at this moment we should relinquish the 
struggle on any other terms than complete se- 
curity. 

‘ If I am asked,’ continued Mr. Pitt, ‘ how 
long we are to persevere in the war ? I can only 
say, that no period can be accurately assigned be- 
fore hand. Considering the importance of obtain- 
ing complete security for the objects for which we 
contend, we ought not to be discouraged too soon , 
but, on the other hand, considering the import- 
ance of not impairing and exhausting the radical 
strength of the country, there are limits beyond 
which we ought not to persist. I see, however, 
no possibility, at this moment, of such a peace as 
would justify that liberal intercourse, which is the 
essence of amity. As a sincere lover of peace, I 
will not sacrifice it, by grasping at the shadow, 
when the substance is not within my reach. Cur 
igitur pacem nolo /* quia irf cla est, quia periculosai 
quia egse non potest.' 

Mr. Erskine, having read over his majesty’s 
message, said, it was plain that the house was not 
^railed upon to advise his majesiynju cl^e fitness of 
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an armistice, or of an immediate negociation ; but chaP. 
to ratify or condemn the specific answers which 
ministers, on their own authority, had sent to Isoo. 
France. No materials had been laid before the 
house, to enable it to judge of the fitness of an 
imm'ediate armistice, or even of an unqualified ac- 
ceptance of an immediate negociation ; because 
the one arid the other might depend on our en- 
gagements with other countries., and the actual 
state of the war. But to judge of the unfitness 
of the answer, the answer itself furnished suffi- 
cient foundation. Under no circumstances, and 
at no time, could such an answer be either wise or 
decent, from the ministers of any nation to an- 
other, professing wishes for peace. It was rash, 
insolent, provolang, and without necessity ; it was 
dangerous, as a precedent, to the universal inte- 
rests of mankind ; it rejected the very idea of peace, 
as if war were an inseparable adjunct to the pros- 
perity of nations. I'he question was not, whether 
the original or present effects of the French revo- 
lution were beneficial or dangerous ? but what was 
our own policy and duty, as connected with their 
;u!tistence ? When the American revolution bfoke 
out, it had been, like the French revolution, the 
subject of much invective ; but it had been asked, 
very properly, by an eloquent member of the 
house (Mr. Burke), wfeat, in God’s name, are you 
to do with it ? Had ministers been able,, by eight 
years invective, to mitigate the evils of the French 
revolution ? On the contrary, our enemies had 
increased in strength. 

But a new era now occurred in -the war : Bo- 
naparte was at the head of a new and untried go- 
vernment, ruling over a people, whose interests 
called aloud for a peace with England. It was the 
interest of Bonaparte to gain peace, even by im- 
portant it would be his interest to 

R 2 
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<:;hap. preserve it, because his own popularity depended 
xxxvn. prosperity of France, and a renewal of the 

1800 . war with England would overset his popularity, 
unless it were accompanied with the grossest pro- 
vocations on the part of England. Did we look 
for a better government than that of the first con- 
sul ? If we did so, let us consider how his au- 
thority could be subverted : either by another in- 
ternal revolutionary convulsion in France, which 
must arise from the prevalence of democracy, and 
create a government, which, according to the mi- 
nister's doctrine, must undergo the probation of 
time, to make it worthy of being trusted ; or his 
power must be subverted by the restoration of the 
Bourbon family, which, supposing, in the teeth 
of all history, that it could prove a blessing to this 
country, was plainly impossible to be restored. In 
every way, he disapproved of the answer that had 
been sent by ministers to Bonaparte. 

Mr. Fox concluded a long and animated speech 
upon the address, with the following peroration : 
‘ Sir, I think you ought to have given a civil, 
clear, and explicit answer to the overture which 
was^ fairly and handsomely made to you. If ypn 
were desirous that the negociation should have in- 
cluded all your allies, as the means of bringing 
about a general peace, you should have declared 
your wishes to Bonaparte. ^ But I believe you was 
afraid of his agreeing to the proposal. You took 
that method before. Yes ; but you say the people 
were anxious for peace in 1797: I say they are 
* still friends to peace, I am confident you will one 
day own it. Believe me they are friends to peace, 
although by the laws you have made, restraining 
the expression of the sense of the people, they dare 
not shew it. I know that public opinion, if it 
could be collected, would be as much for peace 
now, as in 1797 ; and I knoWr4hati^it is only by 
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public opinion, not by a sense of duty, that mi- 
nisters will be brought, if ever, to give us peace. 
I ask for i?o gentleman^s vote, who would have re- 
probated the compliance of ministers with the pro- 
position of the French government, or who would 
have voted against ministers, if they had come 
down and proposed to enter into a negociation 
with the French; but L have •a right to ask; I 
know, that in honour, in consistency, in conscience, 
I have a right to expect, the vote of every gentle- 
man, who would have agreed with ministers, in an 
address to his majesty, diametrically opposite to the 
motion of this night.’ On a division of the house, 
the address was carried by 260, against 64. 

An address, approving and assenting to a mes- 
sage of his majesty on the subject of the Russian 
troops, was also voted. 

On the 13^^* of the same month, a message was 
brought to the two houses from his majesty, re- 
questing their support to the measures in contem- 
plation, for enabling the allies to bring a numer- 
ous army into the field. Negociations w^ere in a 
short time concluded, by which the troops of the 
emperor of Germany, of the duke of Wirtemberg, 
and the elector of Bavaria, of the prince of Conde, 
and the Swiss regiment of Rovera, were taken into 
the pay of England, and ^500,000 voted in ad- 
vance by the British^ parliament. It occasioned, 
however, some surprize to find that the Russian 
forces, who, after serving in Holland,^ had been 
quartered, during the winter, in Guernsey and 
Jersey, were not mentioned upon this occasion ; 
and some b^an to surmise, that the Emperor Paul 
was already tired of a war, from which he had 
hitherto derived neither benefit nor glory. 

The question of the expediency of continuing 
the war, was not only incidentally introduced in 
most of --debates respecting the foreign sub- 

R 3 
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CHAP, sidles, but was made the subject, on more than 
occasion, of direct and formal motions by the 

xSoe. opposition. On the of February, Mr. ller- 
ney moved, * that it was the opinion of the house, 
that it was unjust and unnecessary to continue the 
war for the purpose of restoring monarchy in 
France. Though the abettors of the war strenu- 
ously rejected the insinuation conveyed by these 
words, and denied that the restoration of monarchy 
was the object of the war, they opposed Mr. "1 i.^r- 
ney’s motion, ai\d it w’as negatived by a very large 
majority. Two other motions of similar tenden- 
cy underwent the same fate in the course of the 
session.^ 

The late expedition to Holland, which had ter- 
minated in many respects so inauspiciously to the 
British, became another subject of inquiry and cri- 
mination against administration, on the side ol tlvdr 
opponents. On the of February, Mr. vSlkri- 
dan prefaced his motion for exair.ining into the 
causes of the failure of the late expediiiou, by a 
very copious speech, in which he acquitted the 
commander in chief, the officers, and tlie anac, 
who had been sent to the Holder, of ail blan e 
and attributed their misfortunes solely to tlie i?n- 
policy and rashness of ministers. Mr. Dui c?..s 
took the lead in opposing the motion: * he ine: d 
on the advantages which f^ad accrued rc* Bni m 
from the Dutch expedition, particularly theca] Hire 
of the Dutch fluet, and the diversion of the b reiich 
arms from the Upper Rhine to Holland : he ob- 
jected to the motion, h ^wever, on more general . 
grounds, as it consigned to parliamenf the task of 
publicly criticising military operations, which was 
not their duty or department. Such investigations ‘ 

? Vi*, a motion by Mr. Jones by Mr. Western on the oC 
on the 8'li of May, and another July,-. 
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could produce no good, and would only clog and 
harass the measures of government. 

Mr. Tierney, in supporting the motion, declared 
* that the capitulation seemed to ^ an indelible 
stain on the national character, and inflict a deep 
wound on the British soldier’s honour. A king’s 
son who commanded 40,000 men, capitulated to a 
French general, who had only 31,000.'* We owed 
it to our sovereign and our country, to inquire 
into the causes of the disgrace i and if the expe<. 
dition had failed from the folly of those who 
had planned it, to drag their delinquency into full 
light.’ 

Mr. Percival allowed, * that capitulation ab> 
stractedly considered, was not an honourable con- 
clu^n to a military expedition : but this was a 
mere abstract consideration. Two of the grand 
objects of the expedition had been attained. The 
Dutch fleet was captured, and a strong diversion 
effected in favour of the allies. The third object 
had been found unattainable, and the expedient, 
which had been adopted for saving the troops, was 
not disgraceful, because it was merely an adapt. 
,,ation to the imperious necessity of circums^ces, 
and because much benefit had been already reaped 
from the invasion of Holland.’ 

Mr. Sheridan’s motion was negatived by 216, 
against 45. 

The subject excited a still more animated dis- 
cussion in the house of peers, where annular mo- 
tion was introduced by Lord Holland. ‘ We 
know,’ said his lordship, * that it is natural to im- 
pute the blame of unsuccessful expeditions to the 
commander in chief. In this country it may not 
be so imputed i but in Europe fhe charge will be 

4 The statement made by Mr. confessedly tnore numerous, 
Tierney was corrected ir. the course the allies considerably fewcf. 
pf the debat^g^The French being 
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CHAP, made, and it stands supported by the statements of 
xxxvii. Russian general in the Petersburgh gazette. It is 
iSofc "" necessary to demonstrate the truth by a fair investi- 
gation. At a moment especially, when it is de- 
cided that the war is to be renewed, and when new 
expeditions are rumoured to be in view, it is more 
than ever important to prove how much, or how 
little, of the public confidence is due to the errors 
of those who are to sketch the outlines of our fu- 
ture warfare.’ 

Lord Moira coincided with the sentiments of 
the noble lord, who had made the motion respect- 
ing the conduct of the illustrious personage who 
had headed the expedition, but objected to the 
motion as tending to elicit information respecting 
the state of our secret friends in Holland, which 
ought not, in justice to them, to be brought for- 
ward. The hopes of the expedition were con- 
fessedly built on the co-operation of the Dutch ; 
to determine the peculiar causes why the expected 
aid from that quarter had been disappointed, would 
produce the disclosure of wants and circamstances, 
which would be cruelty to our own partizans in 
Holland to make public, and impolitic with regartLi 
to ourselves, as it might defeat the eventual success 
of similar operations.* 

Lord Holland’s motion was rejected. 

The military and naval force appointed for the 
service of the year 1 800, was nearly the same as 
in the forftier year. Mr. Pitt, in detailing the 
means for raising this supply, estimated the in- 
come tax at rf5,S00,000, but he expressed the 
strongest expectation, that it would tutu out to a 
better account. He had negociated a loan of 
18,000,000, but the assignment of ,700,000 
out of the income tax, to the payment of a part 
of the interest, rendered ^313,000 sulEcient for 
the remainder. This last demand was answered by 
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a new duty on tea, rum, and brandy. These, vdth chaf. 
the malt, sugar, and tobacco taxes j the exports 
and imports ; the lottei^ ; the tax on income j re- *8oa. 
newal of the bank charter ; vote of credit ; surplus 
of the consolidated fund ; and the loan, made up 
a sum of i6‘3y,500,000. The hnancial proposals 
underwent a variety of strictures from the vigilant 
observation of Mr. Tierney. 

The Irish parliament having assembled on the 
15'" of January 18CX), it was moved by Sir Lau- 
rence Parsons in the house of commons, that they 
should, in their address to the viceroy, declare 
their disapprobation of an incorporating union. 

This motion was negatived by 1 38 voices against 
96. On the 5'" of February, the whole plan of 
the vmion was detailed in the Irish parliament by 
Lord Castlereagh, the principal secretary of state, 
who, after displaying the general principles of the 
measure, proposed eight articles as the foundation 
on which it should be established. 

The first imported, that from the 1“ day of 
January 1801, the kingdoms of Great Britain and 
Ireland should, forever after, be united into one 
■kingdom. The second, that the succession te> the 
imperial crown should continue limited and settled 
according to the act of union between England and 
Scotland. The third, that the united kingdom 
should have one parliament. The fourth, that 
four lords spiritual of Ireland, by rotatign of ses- 
sions, and twenty-eight lords temporal, should be 
the number of Irish peers who should sit in the 
united parliament. The fifth, that the churches of 
England and'Ireland should be united into one pro- 
testant episcopal church, to be called the unk- 
ed church of England and Ireland ; the doctrines 
and discipline to remain for ever the same. The 
sixth article provided for a fair participation in 
commercial privileges, for which end, hovvever, it 
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CHAP, was thought necessary, to impose certain counter- 
**xvit vailing duties. The seventh article, left to each 
kingdom, the separate discharge of its public debt, 
already incurred ; and ordained, that for twenty 
years from the union, the national expence should 
be defrayed in the proportion of lifted parts out of 
seventeen for Great Britain, and two for Ireland. 
The eight article oi’dained, that the laws and courts 
of both kingdoms, civil and ecclesiastical, should 
remain as they were now established, however, 
subject to future alterations of the united legis- 
lature. 

After delivering these outlines of the intended 
union, the Irish secretary thus concluded, by des- 
oibing its advantages. ‘ Such an union is at once 
honourable for Britain to offer, and for Ireland to 
receive. It is one which will certainly remove 
from the executive power, those anomalies which 
are the perpetual sources of jealousy and discon- 
tent. It will relieve the apprehensions of those 
who feared that Ireland, in consequence of the 
union, was to be burdened with the debts of Bri- 
tain. By establishing a fair principle of contribu- 
tion^ it will release Ireland from an expence q£ 
£l,000,0CX) in time of war, and ^300,000 in 
time of peace. It will increase the resources of 
our commerce, protect to us our manufactures, 
secure to us the British market, and encourage all 
the produce of our soil. It will terminate religious 
jealousies'; it will establish such a representation 
for the country, as will forever lay asleep the ques- 
tion of parliamentry reform, which, along with re- 
ligious jealousies, has been the chief 'cause of ouy 
calamities.* 

Mr. Ponsonby made a warm attack on the Irish 
minister, and summed up his objections to the 
union in these words. ‘ Your peerage is to be 
disgraced, your commons purchased. No addj- 
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tional advantages will arise to your commo'ce. For chap- 
twenty years a little saving in contribution ; but if .^^^***. 
the cabinet of England think that we contribute iSoq. 
more than we should, why not correct that extrava- 
gance now ? Jf any thing ought to be conceded in 
the way of trade, why is it not conceded now ? 

Are any of those benefits incompatible with our 
present state ? No. But the hiinister wishes to 
carry his union ; and no favour, however trifling, 
can be yielded to us, unless we are willing to pur- 
chase it with the existence of our parliament, and 
the liberties of our country.' 

Mr. Grattan said, that the project of the union 
proposed by the noble secretary, was as much a 
counter-revolution as if he were to introduce a bill 
for deposing the house of Hanover and r^-estab- 
lishing the house of Stew'art. He proposed to re- 
store the domination of the British parliament, 
which abdicated Ireland, and to depose the Irish 
parliament, which ijad saved her ; grounding the 
proposition on the opportunity, the weakness, the 
divisions, and the martial law of the kingdom, but 
concealing those grounds, because a disclosure of 
them would display the real character and perfidy 
of the measure. In this proposition, the minister 
had gigantic difficulties to encounter. It was in- 
cumbent upon him to explain away the tyr annical 
acts of a century ; to apologize for the oppressive 
proceedings of England, for a system which had 
kept Ireland in a state of thraldom and misery ; to 
prove ihat the British parliament had undergone a 
metamorphosis of disposition; to disprove two con- 
sequences, which were portended by the odium of 
the union, and the increased expences of the em- 
pire, namely,' a military government for a con- 
siderable time, and at no distant period, an aug- 
mentation of taxes ; to deny or dispute the growth 
of the prosperity of Ireland, under the maternal 
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CHAP, wing of her own parUament j to controvert the 
xXxviL sufficiency of her own legislature for imperial pur- 
itcMk poses, or commercial objects, though facts were 
against him ; and to explain or recal his repeated 
declarations in its favour. 

He urged the very serious importance of the 
question. It was not such as had formerly occu- 
pied their attention. It was not old Poyning’s, not a 
peculation, not an embargo, not a catholic bill, not a 
reform bill. It was their being; it was more, it was 
their life to come. They were to decide, whether 
they would go to the tomb of Charlemont and the 
volunteers, and erase his epitaph ; or whether their 
children should go to the graves of the anti-union- 
ists, saying, a venal, a military court, attacked the 
liberties of the Irish, and here lie the bones of the 
honourable men who saved their country. Such 
an ^itaph was a nobility which the king could not 
give ; it was a glory which a crown could not give 
to a ^g. 

The desultory and inconclusive arguments of the 
antiunionists, were ably answered by successive 
speakers in favour of the motion ; and when the 
question was put, 158 votes were found for the- 
motion, against 115. In returning from the house, 
some of the unionist members were insulted by the 
populace, but no serious mischief ensued. It was 
thought necessary, howevei:, to place a military 
guard in the neighbourhood of the parliament, in 
their subsequent debates on the different articles of 
the union ; a measure, against which the opposi- 
tion in the Irish parliament and their adherents . 
loudly exclaimed, as an unconstitutional check on 
the freedom of debate. 

In the house of peers, the nobleman who signa- 
nalized his zeal beyond all the other peers in oppo- 
sition, was the marquis of Downshire. He had, 
indee^ opposed tlie whole progress of the plan 
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Twth indefatigable industry, with some eloquence, chap. 
and the weight of a fair character for sincere at- xxxvii. 
tachment to his native country. Neither his exer- 
tions, nor those of the other lords, were of any 
avail. The measure of the union was agreed to by 
a large majority. 

The subsequent debates of the Irish commons 
were more remarkable for the personal asperity 
of the contending orators, than for any new light 
that was thrown upon the subject of debate. On 
the is"* of March, Sir John Parnell,* wishing to 
have the sense of the nation more decisively ascer- 
tained than it could be in the present parliament, 
moved, that his majesty should be requested to 
dissolve it, and convoke another, and a kind of 
conventional parliament. 

Mr. Saurin, a barrister, distinguished himself by 
his zeal and spirit in support of the motion, and 
strongly urg^ an appeal to the people. The soli- 
citor-general of Ireland accused Mr. Saurin of un- 
furling the bloody flag of rebellion. Mr. Egan, a 
distinguished antiunionist, insinuated, that the so- 
licitor-general, and other members of his party, 
had unfurled the flag of prostitution and corrup- 
tion. The motion was negatived by a large ma- 
jority. After some alterations, dictated by the court 
party, the plan of the union, as had been foreseen 
by the British government, was approved by the 
same parliament which, the year before, had re- 
jected it ; and an address was voted 6y the tw’o 
houses on the 27* of March, informing his majesty 
of the result of their deliberations. 

On the 2^ of April, the resolution of the Insh 
legislature was the subject of a message from his 
majesty to both houses of the British parliament. 

The measure was opposed in the house of peers by 

^ A diacendant of the poet Parnell. 
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CHAP, Lord Holland. He contended that an union would 
xxxvii. not operate as a remedy for the discontents of the 
various descriptions of the Hibernian community. 
It would not ensure a redress of grievances, but 
would increase that influence which was already 
the object of general complaint. It was evidently 
offensive to the great body of the Irish ; and if it 
^ould be carried ^nto e&ct against the sense of 
the people, it would endanger the connection be- 
tween the countries, and might produce irreparable 
mischief. Lord Grenville thought it unnecessary 
to debate the principles of an union, as no question 
‘ had ever been more amply discussed in the history 
of parliament. He defended the measure as bene- 
ficial to both kingdoms. Adverting to the argu- 
ment of the noble lord, that the introduction of 
Irish members would fortify the influence of the 
crown, he observed, that the mode chalked out 
for the election of members was such, under the 
genuine principles of the British constitution, as 
would render them free from the shadow of cor- 
rupt imputation. The mode of electing the peers 
was equally unobjectionable; it rendered their seats 
as independent of the crown as those of the Bri- 
tish aristocracy, as they were chosen to sit for 
life. On a division, only three peers, the earl of 
Derby, and the lords Holland and King, voted 
against the motion, while eighty-two supported it. 

On the^same day, Mr. Pitt delivered his senti- 
ments in favour of the union to the house of com- 
mons, assembled in committee. Assuming the 
sense of the house to be determinately favourable , 
to the measure, he proceeded to discuss the parti- 
cular ^manner of carrying it into effect. As to the 
propriety of allowing 100 Irish members to sit in 
the imperial parliament, though the particular num- 
ber might not -'be of the first importance, he 
thought it aufficiently suited the proportional con-^ 
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tribution of the two countries to the public exi- chap. 
gencies of the empire. The mode of selection was xxxvit 
the next point. He wished not to augment the 
influence of the crown. The selection adopted by 
the parliament of Ireland was rather calculated to 
fevour the popular interest. The members for 
counties and principal cities would be sixty-eight ; 
the rest would be deputed by tbwns the most con- 
siderable in population and wealth. Thus, the 
choice would provide at once for the security of the 
landed interest, and for the convenience of local 
information ; and as the proposed addition would 
not make any change in the internal form of Bri- 
tish representation, it would entail none of those 
dangers which might attend innovation. It would 
not expose us to the dangers of political experi- 
ments, under the specious name of reform ; expe- 
riments which, whatever his opinion respecting re- 
form might have once been, he was now convinced 
would be hazardous in the present circumstances. 

As it might be wished that very few of the 
members thus sent from Ireland should hold places 
under the crown, he proposed that the number en- 
titled to be placemen should be limited to twenty, 
and that the imperial parliament should afterwards 
regulate this point, as circumstances might sug- 
gest. 

The number of pegrs who should represent the 
whole body of the Irish nobility, was.fixed, he 
thought very properly, at thirty. Four would suf- 
fice to inform the parliament of the state of the 
church ; and the rest would form a fair proportion, 
considered wth reference to the case of Scotland, 
and to the number of the Irish commoners. The 
election of the temporal peers for life, he recom- 
mended as a mode more conformable to the spirit 
of nobility, than that which was settled at the Scot- 
tish union. The right reserved for Irish peers, to 
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sit in the house of commons, as representatives of 
. the counties or towns of Great Britain, would fur- 

xSoo. nish them with opportunities of acquiring parlia- 
mentary and political experience, and would render 
them fitter to serve their country, when called to a 
higher assembly. The permission of creating new 
peers for Ireland he also justified ; for though in 
Scotland the . peerage might long maintain itself 
without any accession, from the great extent of 
inheritance allowed by the patents, there was a risk 
of the Irish pelage fast diminishing, unless it were 
recruited, on account of the very limited nature of 
the successions. 

In the article respecting the church, he noticed 
the clause introduced by the parliament of Ireland, 
providing for the presence of the clergy of that 
country at convocations which might be held in 
this island, and the propriety of leaving to the im- 
perial legislature the discussion of the claims of the 
catholics to future emancipation. 

The next article, he observed, would grant a 
general freedom of trade, with only such exceptions 
as might secure vested capital, and prevent a great 
shock to any particular manufacture, or to popular 
fears and prejudice. It was stipulated, that almost 
all prohibitions should be repealed, and that only 
protecting duties to a small amount should be im- 
posed on some few articles. „ If the British manu- 
factures should sustain partial loss in consequence 
of any of the new regulations, their liberality would 
induce them to consider it as compensated by ge- 
neral advantage. 

These observations convey the substance of 
many of the leading arguments of the great speaker 
who thus developed the plan of the union, although 
they are stripped, in their present shape, of those 
graces which enforced them. 

The most elaborate answer- to the mmister, in 
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opposition to the plan of the union, delivered chasT; 
by Mr. Grey. His principal objections were found- 
ed on the unpopularity of the union among the 
Irish people ; on the improper means which had 
been used to accomplish the measure ; and the 
great dissimilarity between the case of Ireland and 
that of Scotland, with, respect to incorporating, 
with England ; an argument which he chiefly di- 
rected against those abettors of the measure who 
had ascribed the progress of Scottish prosperity to 
the dissolution of her native parliament. A mo- 
tion of Mr. Grey, for limiting the number of Irish 
placemen, who should sit in the united parliament, 
to nineteen, instead of twenty, was negatived with- 
out a division. The resolutions of the British par- 
liament were remitted to Ireland ; and being ap- 
proved by the Irish parliament, after a few slight 
alterations, were ratified by both legislatures, and 
passed into a law by the royal assent, on the 2** of 
July. 

The suspension of the habeas-corpus act was 
renewed at an early period of the session. About February, 
the same time, another bill, of a similar nature, 
was passed, namely, to continue the act for bdtter 
securing and punishing such persons as should at- 
tempt to seduce his majesty^s subjects from their 
allegiance. 

The uncommon failure of the preceding harvest, 
made the concluding year of the century unfor- 
tunately memorable for the pressure of wide and real 
distress, as well as the gloomy anticipation of se- 
verer scarcity; The interference of the legisla< 
ture, in attempting to remedy, or at least to pal- 
liate, the public calamity, and to avert the con- 
summation of their worst fears, was judiciously 
confined to recommendatory, rather than coercive, 
measures. The committee, which deliberated on 
this subject, suggested such methods as appeared 
Vol. 111. S 
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CHAP, die nidst effi^ual for (Himnishing the consumptbn 
of com, by ecomomy and substitution, and held 

xSoa. ont encouragements to foragn hnpoitation. They 
suggested the granting of bounties for the encou- 
ragement of fisheries ; and proposed, several regu- 
lations to prevent exactions in the price of grind- 
ing, and the temporary prevention of distilleries. 

A bill mtroduce^ into the upper house by Lord 
Auckland, for preventing the marriage of persons 
divorced for adultery, was negativ^ by a large 
majority. The attempt of the maniac Hadfield to 
assassinate his majesty, by discharging a pistol at 
the royal person, as he sat in the theatre of Drury- 
lanei* occasioned the addition of some clauses of 
amendment to the insanity laws, by which the free- 
dom of bail allowed to alleged lunatics was consi- 
derably abridged, and the personal safety of the 
sovereign, so often endangered by the mischievous 
attempts of the insane, was specially consulted. 
The session rose, after these acts, on the 29“' of 
July. 


* When his majesty had enter- 
ed hi| box at the theatre in Drury - 
lane, on the 15^^ of May, a pistol 
was fired from the pit, apparently 
at his person. The man who had 
fired it was immediately dragged 
into the orchestra, and carried be- 
hind the scenes. Oh examination, 
he discovered some symptoms of 
insanity, though some of his an- 
swers were rational. The venera- 
tion and love which the nation 
bore his majesty was, by this acci- 
dent, awakened into enthusiatic 
joy at his escape. Addresses of 


congratulation were presented by 
both houses of parliament, by the 
universities, and, in general, *by ail 
the corporations and counties of 
the kingdom. Hadfield was tried 
in the court of king*s bench, for 
high treason. It was proved, that 
he had been for some years insane, 
iif consequence of wounds which 
he had received in his head, when 
he acted as a serjeant in the Bri- 
tish army in Holland, in 1794. 
He was therefore acquitted, blit 
not discharged. 

Annual *Megister for iSoo. 
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CHAP. XXXVIIL 

Silualtm of the French in Egypt * . . • Campaigns oj the French 
in Germany and Italy* . . . Continental armistice, granted 
in July 1800 . . • . Resumption of hostilities* * * * Ratt\c of 
Hohenlinden* * * . Armistice of Styer* . . • Treaty of Lune* 
ville . . . , Operations of the British. * * * Capture of foreign 
settlements hy their arms* 

W HILE Bonaparte signalized his usurpation by chap. 

ameliorating the fortunes of France, by 
the final pacification of the discontented provinces, ~ 

the tenure of his late conquest in Egypt grew daily 
more precarious. Shut out from connection with 
Europe, unaccustomed to the food and climate of 
the country, and exposed to its deadly pestilence, 
the fidelity of the army of Egypt was put to* the 
severest test. The successor of Bonaparte .was, 
however, a general of those exalted virtues, to 
which an army clings, with confidence, -under the 
worst distress. General Kleber had sufficient in- 
fluence to keep up the courage of his s<fldiers in 
this situation, deserted, as they were, by the com- 
mander who had taught them" to expect a speedy 
tareer to gloi;y and security. The Turks, in the 
meantime (although some partial -attempts which 
they made at Cosseir and Daiiiietta had proved un- 
successful, and Mourad Bey was again overthrown), 
were preparing to cross the desert, under the grand 
vizder, with a numerous army. Alarmed by this 
intelligence, and by the returning symptoms of thq 

S 2 
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CHAP, plague. General Kleber opened negociadons with Sir 
30«vm gjjjjpy Smith. The capture of the fortress of El 
1800. Arisch by the Ottoman troops contributed to hastep 
the progress of the negociadon, which terminated in 
a treaty, denominated from that place. The French 
were to return home, with the honours of war ; 
Egypt was to be r^tored to the Ottoman Porte. 
To prepare for the embvkadon of the French 
arm) , an armistice was allowed for three months j 
and they were nor to be molested till their arrival 
in France. To this treaty the Bridsh cabinet 
thought proper to refuse its sanction ; and secret 
orders were sent to Lord Keith, by no means to 
allow the French to abandon Egypt, without an 
endre surrender to the arms of the allies. Kleber, 
on the first intimation of this refusal, turned his 
arms against the numerous hosts of the vizier, 
whose advanced guard he first defeated at Helio- 
polis, and then drove the whole army fugitives 
across the desert. Cairo, which had been aban- 
doned by the French, was soon after retaken ; and 
the army of Egypt began to wear a better aspect 
than before the convention. The friendship of a 
formidable enemy was also conciliated, by a fa- 
vourable treaty being concluded with Mourad Bey, 
who agreed to hold the provinces of Girge and 
Assuan as a vassal of France, and to pay the year- 
ly subsidy which had been'^formerly yielded to the 
Porte. '• 

Amid these events, the powers of Europe were 
preparing for the fatal campaign, which was des- 
tined to conclude the continental war. 

While Bonaparte was taking measures for the 
relief of Genoa, and for carrying his arms into Italy, 
he determined also on the invasion of Germany ; 
and, consulting his own impetuous genius, as well 
aS that of his -people, he resolved to make the con- 
test offensive on the side of France. The plan of 
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his campaign was to make the armies of Switser- chap^ 
land, Germany, and Italy, act by combined move- 
ments. On the 25*“ of April, the army of the xgoo. 
Rhine crossed that river, and General Kray^ who 
inauspiciously for the Austrian arms, had succeed-* 
ed to the Archduke Charles, retreated before the, 
^assailants. General Lecourbe, with the army of 
Switserland, arrived to augment S:he invading army^ 
and thus , General Moreau, in a short time, num- 
bered a force of 1 10,000 men strongs ajid con- 
centrated between the Rhine and the Danube. 

The hostile armies again encountered at l^aeskirch, 
on the S** of Mayj when the imperialists gave a 
temporary check to the enemy. The combat being 
renewed on the 4'** and 9*^ of the same month, the 
Austrians were obliged to retreat under the cannon 
of Ulm. The whole circle of Suabia was made 


subject to the invaders. Augsburg, Kempten, and 
Memingen, were occupied by the French ; and 
Moreau, having penetrated into the heart of Ger- 
many, levied contributions, and fed his arniy at 
the expence of the empire. Having now on his 
right wing the lake of Constance, on his left the 
neutral territory of Prussia, and in his front an 
unequal enemy, who dreaded his approach to the 
capital of the empire; he totally prevented the 
Austrian commander from affording the slightest 
diversion to the army of Italy. It was sufficient 
employment for General Kray, at so perilous a 
juncture, to keep his own army from surprize, and 
to protect the hereditary states. 

The contemporary career of Bonaparte was still 
more brilliant. To attack the rear of the Austrian 


army, the chief consul determined on forcing the 
passage of the Alps ; and, rivalling the efforts, as April is- 
much as he surpassed the successes, of Hannib^, 
he crossed the steep and stupendous pass of S\ 
Bernard, a narrow defile, where two men could 

S S 
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chap, scarcely pass a-breast, with all his artillery, within 
xxxviii. weeks, in the fece of an opposing enemy. 

*8oa Having thus led 60,000 men along the sinuosi- 
ties of mountains, he ascended the height of S'. 
Bernard, when his soldiers saw the clou^ beneath 
thdr feet. 

The invaders then entered Piedmont, and seized 
Masserano, Chivasso, and all the towns between 
the Chiusella and the Sessia ; to insure their suc- 
cess, 25,000 men arrived from the army of Mo- 
reau, who entered the Cisalpine territories by the 
route of Simplon, and mount S'. Gothard ; while 
Bonaparte, after entering Milan, was employed 
in re-establishing the Cisalpine republic. On the 
4"* of June, Genoa capitulated to the imperialists. 
A population of 100,000 inhabitants had consum- 
ed the provisions within this city, whilst a close 
blockade by the British squadron intercepted all 
supplies by sea. The troops, having consumed 
their own horses, were reduced to a few ounces of 
bran and flour per day ; and many of the miser- 
able inhabitants had died of hunger. General 
Massena, however, did not surrender his famished 
garrison, but on terms the most honourable, and, 
considering his circumstances, the most advantage- 
ous that could have beeen concluded. 

But the Austrians were about the same time 
obliged to evacuate Milan and Pavia. The French 
immediately pushing an advanced guard across 
tl:e Po, engaged them at Montabello, and de- 
feated them ; but, as the main body of another 
army, containing an immense host ,of excellent 
cavalry, were coming from Genoa, the imperialists 
prepared for another and more decisive battle. 
Bonaparte drew up his troops between Alessandria 
and Tortona, advancing, on the 14'" of June, as far 
as the village of Marengo, when he joined battle with 
the imperialists, whose line extended six miles in 
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his front, sometime before I^Ssais had arrived with chap. 
the rear division of the army. A£ter siKtaining *x*''W^* 
four attacks of the Austrian horse and fisot, aided 
by the incessant grape shot of 100 Jneces of can- 
non, the consular army were at length forced to 
give way, first their right wing, and then theit 
centre and left. The Fr«ich General, Victor, 
afr^d of a total route, and having leamt that the 
village of Marengo was carried, ordered a retreat 
with all his division ; General- Lasnes did the 
same. The event of the battle seemed to depend 
upon the defence of one post, a defile fianking the 
village, where the consul, with a chosen body, op- 
posed the enemy bayonet to bayonet, in spite of 
their superior fire of artillery, their numbers, and 
renewed enthusiasm. Here the consul attempted 
to find a rallying point for his discomfitted army ; 
he endeavoured to bring back the fugitive batta- 
lions, and rode actively along the line to keep men 
and officers at their post, where he saw the ranks 
losing their firmness. It is highly probable, that 
his zeal and activity would have been exerted in 
vain, had not Dessaix come up at that crisis with 
the rear guard, and the weight of a new, army 
being thrown into the scale, the Austrians in thek 
turn were assaulted. Still, however, the bravery 
of these unfortunate men, though tired by a long 
day’s fighting, kept tjie French at bay, in spite of 
their accession of strength j and might have obtain- 
ed a triumph for the interests of Europe, had not 
their general, imprudently confident of victory, 
spread out his wings to surround tbe French. The 
eagle-eye oT his antagonist saw thfe error, and or- 
dered a charge of cavalry, which broke thrir ex- 
tended ranks. The first, second j and third, lines 
of the imperialists were successively forced, and 
retreated in confusion across one of the bridges of 
the Bormida. Hieir rear guard, after behaving 
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CHAP, 'with e^traordinar 3 r gallantry, were cut to pieces in 
X^viii. covering the retreat. This battle lasted from mom* 
* * 800 .^ night ; and, although it is difficult to ascer- 

tain the num^rs lost on each side from Ae con- 
tradictions of their mutual accounts, it is clear that 
neither side could have lost less than 10,000 men 
in killed and wounded. Dessaix fell on this day 
at Marengo ; it the same day that his illustrious 
brother-officer Kleber was assassinated in Egypt. 
Such a victory needs no commentary to point out 
its effects. General Melas submitted to a capitu- 
lation, such as the perilous nature of his situation 
could alone justify. It was agreed that a truce 
should take place, until a messenger should arrive 
from the court of Vienna j and, in the meantime, 
the fortresses of Tortona, Alessandria, Milan, Tu- 
rin, Pizzigitone, Arona, Piacenza, Coni, Ceva, Sa- 
voni, Urbino, and the city of Genoa, were to be 
delivered up to the French, who, to insure the 
fulfilment of the conditions, would only permit the 
Austrian army to march by divisions, and at differ- 
ent epochs. 

Moreau'*no sooner heard the important tidings 
from, Italy, than he renewed his efforts for penetrat- 
ing to the capital of the Germanic empire. With 
the main body of bis army, he, therefore, crossed 
the Danube ; and, meeting the enemy on the same 
plains which had been rendered so memorable by 
the sword of Marlborough, Re gave a signal defeat 
at Blenhefin to the army of General Starry : he 
then fixed his head-quarters at Munich, but the 
armistice being extended to Germany also, gave a 
temporary check to his career of victory. This 
armistice left to the French a continuous chain of 
militaiy posts, from the borders of the Rhine near 
Frankfort, to the shores of the Mediterranean at 
. Lucca. Towards the end of this month, so disas- 
trous to the Austrian arms, the preliminaries of a 
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peace, founded on the treaty of Gampo Formio, chap. 
■were agreed to at Paris by the imperial minister, 
the count de S'. Julien ; but His imperial majesty, iSoo. 
faithful to his engagements with Great Britain, im< 
mediately disavowed the transaction. Another ne- 
gociation was attempted in the month of Septem- 
ber, in which it was proposed to include Great 
Britain, but this also proved abortive, from the 
high pretensions of the French, who demanded an 
unqualified armistice by sea, and the relief of all 
blockaded places. The British ministry declared 
their readiness to grant an armisdce, but not on 
such unfavourable terms. 

The first continental armistice expired in Sep- sept. i. 
tember, and Austria, unable to renew the combat, 
immediately purchased a farther prolongation of 
the German truce for forty-five days, by surrend- 
ering the three important fortresses of Philips- 
burg, Ulm, and Ingolstadt. Precisely three weeks 
after the plenipotentiaries had met at Luneviile for 
renewing the nfigociations, a rupture of the armi- 
stice took place. The French, unable to force the 
emperor to a separate peace, determined on an- 
other campaign. The first hostilities in Italy ^jrov- 
ed too ominous to the imperial arms of thdr fu- 
ture humiliation, and though a partial success at- 
tended them in Franconia, the contest was speedi- 
ly and disastrously closed. The archduke John 
collecting all the emperor’s forces that could be 
concentrated in Bavaria, marched in search of 
Moreau’s forces. The rival armies met at seven 
in the morning of the S'* of December, between 
• the rivers ISfer and Inn, near the village of Hohen- 
linden, on the heights which extend from Bierk- 
rain to Neumark. A heavy shower of snow, which 
had fallen all night, and covered the roads, by 
which the Austrian columns had to travel, occa- 
sioned the deviation of a great part of theic forces. 
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CHAP, from the point of their intended union and assault* 
XXX ill, engagement, nevertheless, continued for se- 
iSoo. veral hours with doubtful success, till the move- 
ment of a French column, under General Riche- 
panse, who boldly breaking the hostile line assail- 
ed the Austrians at once in front and flank, pro- 
duced irretrivable confusion in the archduke’s 
army. At three in the afternoon, the Austrians 
had retired, and were supposed to have lost be- 
fore sunset, at le^t 10,000 men in killed, wound- 
ed, and prisoners. 

About three weeks previous to this important 
battle, the count de Bellegrade in Italy, had been 
driven before the French army of Brune, from the 
borders of the Mincio, with immense slaughter, and 
the victors were now encamped a few miles from 
Venice. While General Brune was thus ready to 
join his victorious standards to those of the con- 
queror of Hohenlinden, Macdonald held possession 
of the Tyrolian mountains, and could turn either 
to Italy or to strengthen Moreau, who, invested 
with these subsidiary armies, and having the Gallo- 
Batavian army of Augereau near the coasts of the 
Danhbe, had triumphantly crossed the Inn and the 
Ips, and approached within seventeen leagues of 
Vienna. 

The British court now saw it necessary to re- 
lease his imperial majesty from his promise respect- 
ing a separate peace. Ncgociations were therefore 
again revived, of which the first was an armistice 
with General Moreau at Styer in Upper Austria, 
and the conclusion of the treaty of Luneville. 

Thus were extinguished the last hopes of humi- 
liating France by German subsidies and continental 
hostilities. The defensive resources of Britain, 
were still, however, vigorous, and her efforts, in 
consequence of maritime supremacy, were, in many 
instancesj bold and successful, in the West In- 
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dies, the important island of Cura 9 oa ^va8 taken chap. 
"^rom the Dutch. In the east, the war of the My- xxxvilr. 
sore was successfully crushed under the arms and 
government of Lord Mornington, now marquis of 
Wellesley. The western departments of France 
were kept in continual alarm, by the squadron of 
Sir Edward Pellew. That gallant commander evm 
made debarkations on the coast»of Quiberon, and 
destroyed some batteries. Sir John Borlase War- 
'venkept up hostilities in the same manner, by par- 
tialiandings, by intercepting the coasting trade of 
the enemy, and by cutting off supplies on their 
passage to the naval armament at Brest. The 
combats of our single vessels with those of the ene- 
my, were attended with the usual proof of British 
gallantry. Of these, there is one memorable in- 
stance in the annals of the year ; the exploit of a 
subaltern officer, Jeremiah Coghlan of the Viper 
cutter, who, with a midshipman and eighteen sail- 
ors, in a ten-oared cutter, actually boarded and 
took by storm, a gun-brig of the enemy, having 
three twenty-four pounders and four six-pound- 
ers, with her full complement of men. The en- 
counter took place within pistol shot of three 
French batteries, and the prize was not won till 
eighty-seven French were overpowered by twenty 
of our countrymen. 

I'he fort and isJand^jf Goree, in the spring of this 
year, surrendered to Sir Charles Hamilton, com- 
manding the Melpomene of forty-four guns, ac- 
companied by the Ruby and Magnanime. To- 
wards the njiddle of summer, a secret expedition 
was fitted out, which m no degree realized the 
hopes it had excited. Belleisle was supposed to 
have bcf n the first object of the enterprise. De- 
terred, (it is probable), by the strength of the 
place, the armament, consisung ot Sir J. B. War- 
I'en’s squadron, with a ranvoy of troops under 
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CHAP, command of Sir James Pulteney, sailed for the cosist 
xxxviiu q£ 5 pjjju^ and ^arriving at Ferrol bay, seized on tlR: 

1809. heights which overlook the town of that name, and 
its capacious harbpur. In this state of affairs. 
General Pulteney had an opportunity of surveying 
the strength of the place, and of calculating the 
probable consequences of an attack. The in- 
formation he receiwd induced him immediately to 
reimbark, and proceed on his farther destination. 
Some severe censures have been past on General 
Pulteney’s conduct on this occasion; it appt^rs, 
however, that the blame, (if there was any due), 
did not rest with him ; it was imputable solely to 
those who had instructed him to land without suf- 
ficient information of the place he was ordered to 
besiege. 

An armament of still greater magnitude appear- 
ed before Cadiz, and departed after the same 
fruitless shew of hostility. That city was at the 
time afflicted with a contagious distemper, similar 
in its symptoms and mortality to the plague. A 
squadron of 143 sail, of which twenty-two were 
ships of the line, and twenty-seven frigates, under 
the command of Lord Keith, with 20,000 land 
troops on board, under the command of General 
Sir Ralph Abercrombie, having summoned the 
governor to surrender, were warned to desist from 
the seige of a place afflicted by the plague, as a 
violation ojF the common usages of nations and hu- 
manity. To this message, the admiral and general 
sent a joint reply, that unless the armed vessels in 
the harbour were surrendered, their orders must 
be obeyed, which were, to proceed to hostilities. 
An attack appeared to be inevitable, when a gust 
of severe weather came on, which made a landing 
appear unadvisable ; and the plague that raged in 
the place, presented an additional motive for re- 
tiring. The armament then, proceeded to the Me- 
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^terranean, where a detachment, in a short time, 
reduced the island of Malta. The garrison of this xxxvjn. 
island obeying the summons to surrender, were 
permitted to march out with the honours of war, 
and embarked for France, on condition of not 
serving either against England or her allies, until 
exchanged. Two Maltese ships, a frigate, and 
some gunboats, became the property of the captors. 
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erms proposed to the British as the price for leing tnc^uuea tn 
the treaty of Luneville. • • . Rejected * . . . Hardships of^ie 
country under severe scarcity * . . . Meeting of the last parlia^ 
ment of Britain^ and proclamation for the first meeting of 
the united parliament of Britain and Ireland, , . . Efforts of 
Bonaparte to excite a coalition of the maritime powers against 
Britain, , , , Complaints of the northern allies of British 
tyranny ever the seas, . , , Promulgation of their new mari- 
time code, , , , Discussion of the dispute with the northern 
powers in the British parliament, , , , Expedition of Admiral 
Parker against the northern powers, , , , Bottle of Copen- 
hagen, , , , Death of the emperor Paul, . , , Accommodation 
of Britain with Russia, Denmark, and Sweden, , . . Resigna- 
tion of ministers, . . . Finances , . . , Parliament prorogued. 


W HILE negociations were proceeding between 
Austria and France, the French govem- 
itoo, nient, through the medium of Mr. Otto, who act- 
ed as agent for the exchange of prisoners, offered 
to include Britain in the ti\?aty of Luneville, on 
condition ‘of an armistice taking place by sea as 
well as by land ; of Malta and Alexandria being 
delivered up as pledges of our sincerity, and the 
blockading squadrons of our navy retiring from 
Flushing, Cadiz, Brest, and Toulon, As the Bri- 
tish secretary for foreign affairs gave a decided re- 
fusal to such preliminaries, the inclusion of Britain 
in the continental peace, was found to be 'incon- 


sistent with the mi;»u..! prete;*^! rs of the b llige- 
rentsj and the Bnusi* oabAnct^'vviui t^ulncient dignity. 
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declined for the present to enter on t separate 
treaty. . ^ ^ 

A.fter a season of gloom and disquietude in the xSoo. 
public mind, occasioned by the uncommon dearth 
of the necessaries of life, the British parliament 
again assembled towards the close of 1800, Be«. November, 
fore the meeting of parliament, the increased price 
of provisions had exhibited subh distress among 
the lower orders of the people, as had not been 
equalled since the dreadful i^mine at the close of 
the seventeenth century. The crop of 1 800, . like 
that of the preceding year, had been generally de- 
ficient over Europe. The scarcity was great and 
deplorable, and bore every symptom of long con-, 
tinuance. Rumours of monopoly and forestalling 
increased the feeling of the evil, by giving it the 
aspect of injustice, rather than misfortune; but 
whether monopoly was in the least to be regarded 
as an aggravation of the scarcity, it is well-known, 
that no alleviation of it could follow from the le- 
gislative and judicial invectives which were uttered 
against these invisible agents of public mischief. 

The .war was blamed, (more justly), as a collusive 
cause, that increased the scarcity; for whd can 
deny, that 500,000 of unproductive consumers, 

(the army and navy), can be fed at the public ex- 
pence, without diminishing the common stock of 
provisions ? The sober classes of the laborious 
poor, bore this hardship with laudable,* silent pa- 
tience. There were some riots, indeed, in the 
metrojjolis and other places, but no general ebulli- 
tion that required bloodshed to quell it. 

Parliament wisely declined the propositions that 
. wfe^qjnade for their interference in regulating the 
price of com. Instead of compulsory means, so 
inconsistent with the security of property, and the 
free spirit of the British constitution, the legislature 
confined its efforts tb' remedy of the evil, by 
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CHAP, saggestmg expedients for diminishing consumption, 
encouraging foreign supply. Bounties were 
1800. granted on importation ; the bamng of mixed and 
inferior flour was enforced by acts of parliament, 
and the distillation of spirits from grain was pro- 
hibited. These were in general the enactments or 
exhortations of the legislature at this crisis of dis- 
tress, during which, to the eternal honour of the 
wealthier part of the community, the hand of pri- 
vate charity was more liberally opened, than at j 3 »y.' 
period, which the history of human suffering has to 
record. 

The discussion of the late negociation, which 
occupied a part of this short and last sitting of the 
English parliament, produced no debates of memor- 
able importance. The supplies being granted, the 
houses were prorogued about the end of Decem- 
ber ; and the Imperial parliament of Great Britain 
and Ireland was appointed to meet on the 22** of 
January 1 801 . 

Disengaged from continental hostilities, our 
great enemy was at liberty to wield his whole re- 
sources of power and intrigue against England 
alone. The circumstances of Europe, the insanity 
of a once-devoted ally, and the accidental exasper- 
ation of the other powers, completed his designs 
for a while, as successfully as military skill had 
given success to his continent! career. 

Though the weak and insane character of Paul 
Petrowitch afforded ample materials for the French 
to exercise their talents for intrigue, it does not 
alone account for the mutability of the .Russian ca- 
binet. Since the issue of two campaigns, the on * 
in Switserland, and the other in Holland, so disas- 
trous to the Russian arms, the sharpest crimina- 
tions had mutually passed between the sharers in 
those unfortunate contests. The Russians attri- 
buted to their allies of Engfcihd and Austria, the 
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whole blame of their misfortunes. They taxed the 
* caBinet of Vienna with ffeachery, and the army of 
England, who had fought in Holland, with coward- 
ice in the field. On the policy of Austria it is not 
here the place to indulge reflection j but the histo- 
ry of the Dutch expedition fully repels the false- 
hood of the latter reproach. This disgust of the 
Russians at the Antigallican allies,*which in the first 
instance pervaded more than the individual breast 
uf the sovereign, it was the policy of Prance to ag- 
gravate by the most insidious arts. Above all, it 
was the effort of Bonaparte to irritate the mind of 
Paul to the utmost pitch of provocation against 
England. While the English press and print-shops 
teemed with insults to the person and character of 
the capricious emperor, the French loaded him with 
adulation. They received his ambassador with 
pomp, and fairly fixed his capricious affections. 
They pretended to spare the Neapolitans at his in- 
tercession. In the puerile ambition of Paul, it was 
a favourite wish to enjoy pre-eminence in the titles 
of chivalry, by presiding over the knights of Malta, 
and obtaining possession of that island. The re- 
fusal of England to surrender this acquisitfon, 
kindled his indignation, while the promise of 
France, that the island should be ceded to him as 
soon as it could be wrested from Britain, convert- 
ed him into an ally of* France, before peace had 
been formally proclaimed between the French and 
Russian empires. 

Next to Russia, the power of the greatest conse- 
quence of the north was Prussia ; and at the court 
of\ that kingdom the influence of ’Bonaparte was 
tP<T-^4^essful, while the efforts of Lucchesini, the 
Prussian minister at Paris, seemed to have no other 
object than to draw a closer union between the ca- 
binets of Berlin and Versailles. Thus were the two 
leading powers of the north devoted to the inte- 
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CHAP, rests of France, independent of another cauM^ 
r rupture with England, iff which new accessories 
iSoa were to join them. 

The favourite invective of the French against Eng- 
land, was the tyranny of the latter over the natural 
liberty of the ocean. Proclaiming the necessity for 
establishing the freedom of neutral trade, and in- 
viting the maridnie powers to a confederacy against 
Great Britain, France renewed the same demands, 
and promulgated the same maridme code which' 
had been the leading principle of the armed neu- 
trality in 1780. * England,’ (said the chief consul), 

* must be forced to permit that neutral nadons shall 
carry on the coasdng trade of the belligerent pow- 
ers, and sail freely for this purpose from one port 
to another of the same country.’ The policy and 
pride of Britain forbade such an admission. ‘ Se- 
condly’ (said the consul) ‘ France and Europe must 
support the maxim, that free ships make free goods, 
with the excepdon of goods confessedly contra- 
band, and ardcles of war.’ Britain neither admitted 
this maxim, nor limited contraband goods to the 
ardcles so denomirated by the enemy. Thirdly, 
the* consul required, that those ports only should 
be considered as blockaded, at the entrance of 
which the blockading ships were actually anchored, 
and that so near as to create at all times an evident 
danger to those ships whicl^ might attempt to enter. 
The English insisted, that blockades might be con- 
stituted by neutral squadrons, answering in a naval 
war to those real or virtual lines pf circumvallation 
which belong to a siege by land. These ideal lines 
by sea, though not defended by an equal for^e, 
they held sufficient to exclude all right of<icbm- 
merce with the invested harbours. It was by this 
system only that many towns belonging to France, 
and particularly that of Brest, could be effectually 
blockaded. 
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-The merits of the ^u^tion respecting the liberty chap. 
of the seas, and the right of search, wll probably xxxix. 
in no instance be decided by metaphysical argu- 
ments ; but if arguments were to decide it, it seems 
to be no weak one on the side of England, that the 
very code of maritime laws which were set aside 
by this new coalition, had been sjpce the era of the 
armed neutrality solemnly acceded to by some of 
the northern powers. 

But, before the northern coalition had been for- 
mally cemented, the loudest complaints had been 
made by some of the maritime neutrals, not of the 
general principle of the "right of search, as establish- 
ed by Britain, but of injuries undeservedly inflicted, 
of captures made where no contraband goods had 
been found, and of the tedious vexations in our 
courts of admiralty, attending the recovery of ships 
illegally detained. Sweden remonstrated against 
the illegal capture of many of her merchantmen 
bound for the Mediterranean, and of one of her 
merchantmen having been seized, without a cargo, 
and manned by English sailors, in the bay of Bar- 
celona, for the purpose of surprising two Spanish 
men of war, by approaching under a neutral 
guise. 

Denmark complained of similar injuries ; and an 
event occurred which had nearly precipitated im- 
mediate war. The capfhin of a Danish frigate, the 
Freya, having refused to permit the vessels under 
his protection to be examined by an English squa- 
dron at the mouth of the Channel, some broadsides 
were exchanged, in which several men were killed 
an^ wounded on both sides ; and the* Dane, after 
striking, his colours, was conducted into the Downs. 

A temporary accommodation indeed took place 
with Denmark, on the mission of Lord Whitworth 
to Copenhagen ; but so fhiitless did the negocia- 
lion prove, that an invitation of the Russian sove- 

T 2 
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CHAP, reign to secure the liberty of the seas by an arnjgd 

XXXIX. was unanimously acceded to by Prussia, 

iSoo. Denmark, and Sweden ; and a convention was for- 
mally signed on the 16'*^ of December 1800, by 
which the regulations of the maritime code were 
traced out, on the principles avowed in the late 
armed neutrality. The description of a blockaded 
harbour was limited by a new definition ; the right 
of search was denied ; and a support more power- 
ful than arguments was destined to fulfil their re- 
solutions, in the equipment of formidable fleets. 
The emperor Paul, exceeding all his allies in vio- 
lence, laid an embargo on the British vessels in his 
harbours, and sent many crews of unfortunate sea- 
men to the bleak regions of the interior of his do- 
minions, under circumstances of wanton severity. 
i8oi. The parliament of the united kingdom assembling 

on the 22^ of January 1801, proceeded to elect a 
speaker, and confirmed Mr. Henry Addington in 
the chair, which he had so long and so honourably 
filled. The speech from the throne was not de- 
livered till the 2^ of February. The subject of the 
legislative union, the hostile convention of the 
northern courts, and the refusal of Russia to give 
satisfaction for the seizure of his majesty’s vessels 
and subjects, were the leading topics of the address. 
The motion for address in the house of lords was 
made by his grace the duke of Montrose, the de- 
scendant of that illustrious family who had been so 
eminently instrumental in promoting the union be- 
tween England and Scotland. The speech of the 
noble duke, which, along with a strong panegyric 
on the plan of the union, contained a vindication<^of 
our maritime rights, in the dispute with thQ »i?)rth- 
ern powers, and the general conduct of ministers in 
the present season of war, preparation, and scarci- 
ty, was seconded by Lord Lucan. Lord Fitz- 
wUliam rose to amend, or, in other words, to op- 
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pQse the motions. To the subject of the Irish chap. 
union his lordship scarcely made any allusion ; 
but expressed his astonishment, that at a crisis so 1801. 
awful, when we were about to be plunged into a 
new war, his majesty’s ministers, instead of giving 
information to the house, had called on them for 
implicit confidence and blind support. The war 
into which we were now to be plunged, he said, 
was a war of our own seeking, as rar as Sweden 
and Denmark were concerned. We had it in our 
power to suspend the discussion of the question 
disposed of in the neutral code, for it was suspend- 
ed without any evil consequences in 1 780, when 
surely this country was not in the very difficult si- 
tuation in which she now stood. He advised an 
examination into the conduct of the war, before an 
address, promising support to the intended mea- 
sures, should be proffered to his majesty. On a 
division of the house, the amendment fell by seven- 
ty-three votes against seventeen. 

Sir William Watkins Wynne, f6Ilowing the 
topics of his majesty’s speech, congratulated the 
house of commons on the happy consummation of 
the union between Great Britain and Ireland. * As 
to the renewed claims of the maritime rights in 
neutral nations, he observed, that the emperor of 
Russia, not contented with abandoning the com- 
mon cause of order, and the balance of Europe, 
had committed such outrages on the pefsons and 
property of Britons, as must unite every individual 
in these kingdoms to avenge and redress the indig- 
nity. The hostility of the northern powers, he 
obsc^rved, by cutting us off from supplies of grain, 

•migh^- aggravate the dearth of com and provisions, 
but the mildness of the season afforded hopes of 
relief at no distant period ; and from the power, 
the loyalty, and the valour of our navy, we might 
augur success in our just and defensiye efforts. 

T 
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CHAP. ]^. Grey, at considerable length, opposed the sen* 

xx^ijc. tinaents expressed in the royal speech, and by 
iloi. those who proposed to return it as an echo. His 
opinion of the Irish union he avowed to be still 
unfavourable. With regard to the threatened war 
of the confederates, he could not indeed acquit the 
emperor of Russia of violent and hostile conduct, 
but he begged sf distincdon might be drawn be- 
tween the case of that potentate, and the other 
powers in dispute with us. He expressed his 
doubts of the justice, as well as the importance of 
pur claims on these neutrals, and moved an am^d- 
ed address, of which the purport was similar to 
Lord Fitzwilliam’s in the peers. Dr. Lawrence 
addressed the house in behalf of Mr. Grey’s 
^endment, and quoted, as precedents of forbear- 
ance applicable to the present time, the moderate 
policy of Queen Elizabeth, of Charles II, and of 
the administration of 1780, on the subject of 
searching neutral vessels. Mr. Pitt, in reply, ex- 
pressed his regret for the singular circumstance, 
tliat members of the legislature should increase the 
difficulties of the country, by starting a doubt on 
the question of right ; and observed, that it was un- 
fortimate indeed, that the honourable gentleman 
and his friends should have begun to doubt, when 
the enemy had begun to arm. He defended the 
practice of searching neutrals, which it might now 
be incumbent upon us to vindicate by force of arms, 
on the plea of right, as well as of expediency. The 
principle on which we were now acting had been 
universally admitted, and acted upon^as the law of 
nations, except in cases where it had been restrain- 
ed and modified by treaties between pardi«hilar 
states.' Those very exceptions were proofs what 
the law of nations would be, if absolute, and unre- 
strained by such particular treaties. And with re- 
gard to the particul^ treaties between us and the 
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present hostile confederates, they inculcated the chap. 
right of search in strict and precise terms. Argu- 
ing next upon the question of expediMicy, Mr. Pitt “ 
demanded whether we were to permit the navy of 
our ancient enemy to be supplied and recruited ? 
Whether we were to suffer blockaded ports to be 
furnished with stores and provisions ? Whether we 
were to suffer neutral nations, by hoisting a flag 
on a sloop or a fishing boat, to convey the trea- 
sures of South America to Spain, or the naval 
stores of the Baltic to Brest or Toulon ? He re- 
quired his opponents to answer, whether the navy 
of France would have been left, and its strength 
and numbers as it now was, if the commerce of 
that power had not been destroyed, and the frau- 
dulent trade of neutrals prevented ? The question 
was decided by 245 votes for the original address, 
against 63 for Mr. Grey’s amendment. 

At the commencement of the year, an embargo 
had been laid on all Russian, Danish, and Swedish 
vessels in the ports of Great Britain ; but the court 
of Berlin, although a party to the league, was 
treated, for particular reasons, with deference and 
respect. Preparations were also made to senfl a 
fleet into the Sound, and to hazard all the evils of 
war, in preference to the degradation of the na- 
tional flag. It was resolved to strike with decisive 
promptitude, since the combined fleets, of the 
north, had they acted by simultaneous movements, 
would have amounted to near eighty sail of the 
line, besides gun-boats and floating batteries ; a 
power which, was increased by the narrowness of 
their seas, and the dangers of their impervious 
cpasts. In the meantime, the Danes entered 
Hamburgh, and without resistance held possession 
of its walls and gates. The king of Prussia, irri- 
tated at the capture of one of his vessels, had al- 
ready seized on the bailliwick of Rizzebuttle, and 
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CHAP, the port of Cuxhaven, under pretence of securing 
XXXIX. independence of the north of Germany. His 
igoi. Prussian majesty soon after ordered the ports of the 
Elbe, the Wezer, and the Ems, to ,be shut against 
British vessels; and entering Hanover, seized on the 
capital, and levied contributions from the states of 
the king of Britain, as elector of Brunswick Lu- 
nenburg. ♦ 

March ii. A British fleet of eighteen line of battle ships, 
with a number of inferior vessels, proceeded from 
Yarmouth roads early in the month of March, un- 
der the command of Admiral Parker, assisted by 
Vice-admiral Nelson and Rear-admiral Totty. The 
chiefs of the armament were instructed to di- 
rect their efforts against the capital of the Danish 
dominions, if the new plenipotentiary, Mr. Van- 
sittart, should fail in detaching the court of Co- 
penhagen from the northern alliance. The prince- 
regent, who was the actual head of the executive 
government in Denmark, frankly avowed his re- 
solution to stand by the neutral confederates, and 
was zealously supported by his people in his efforts 
to fortify Copenhagen. 

On the arrival of the English fleet in the Catte- 
gate. Sir Hyde Parker demanded, by letter, of 
the governor of Cronenberg, whether he might 
pass that fortress without molestation ; declaring at 
the same time, that he shouild consider the firing 
of a^ single gun to be a declaration of war on the 
part of Denmark. The governor’s answer was, 
that as a soldier he could not meddle with politics, 
but that he was not at liberty to syffer a fleet,, 
whose intentions were not yet knowm, to approach 
the guns of the castle. The British admiral re- 
plied, rin a second note, that be, after this answer, 
was bound by his instructions to proceed to hosti- 
lities. 

On the 30^** of March, the wind having come 
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to the northward, the British fleet pass^ 

Sound, and anchored about five or six miles from 
the island of Huen. During the passage of the iSm. 
strait, which occupied four hours^ a remote can- 
nonade was exchanged between the castle of Cro- 
nenberg and our fleet, which did no execution on 
either side. There was no firing from the Swedish 
coast, which enabled our ships to pass at a greater 
distance from the Danish fortress. The commander 
in chief, accompanied by the Vice-admiral Nelson, 
and Rear-admiral Greaves, reconnoitered the for- 
midable line of ships, radeaus, pontoons, galleys, 
fire-ships, and gun-boats, stationed in the road of 
Copenhagen. They were flanked and supported 
by the batteries on the two islands called the crowns, 
which contained a numerous force of artillery. 

These islands were again commanded by two ships 
of seventy guns, and a large frigate in the inner 
road to Copenhagen, while two sixty-fours, with- 
out masts, were stationed in the entrance to the 
arsenal. The day after, the wind being southerly, 
the admirals again examined the enemy’s position, 
and came to the resolution of attacking them from 
the southward. 

Lord Nelson having offered his services for con- 
ducting the attack, after having examined and 
buoyed the outer channel of the middle ground, 
proceeded with twelve ships of the line, and all 
the frigates and fire-ships, and on the#evening of 
the 1** of April, anchored off Draco point, to 
make his disposition for the attack, and wait for 
the wind t^ the southward. It was agreed between 
the admiral and vice-admiral, that the ships re- 
maining with the former should overawe the crown- 
batteries. The disappointment of this expectation 
was, however, no small obstruction to the subse- 
quent operations of Nelson. 

The prospect opened to the British fleet on en- 
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taring the Sound, was fitted to excite a variety of 
emotions of the liveliest and most affecting nature. 
A splendid theatre appeared for war and victory ; 
but the face of nature, and the recollection of the 
common interest, the common religion, the com- 
mon origin and character of our countrymen and 
the nations on the shores of the Baltic, could not 
but inspire regret tin the awful preparations for 


battle.' 


On the morning of the 2“* of April, Lord Nel- 
son made the signal for the squadron to weigh, 
and to engage the Danish line, consisting of six 
sail of the line, and eleven floating batteries. These 
were supported by the Crown-islands, mounting 
eighty-eight cannon, and other batteries on the 
island of Amack. A bomb-ship, and some schooner 
gun-vessels of the enemy, fled at the approach of 
Nelson, and made their escape. The other seven- 
teen sail, being the whole of the Danish line to 
the southward of the Crown-islands, after a battle 
of four hours, were sunk, burnt, or taken. 

But the success of our fleet was limited and im- 


perfect. From the very intricate navigation, two 
of OUR ships, the Bellona and Russel, unfortu- 
nately grounded, and although they performed 
considerable service, could not take their station 
in the place assigned. The Agamemnon could not 


1 In the north of Europe, there 
is not a finer prospect than the 
channel of the Sound, which pre- 
sents on one side the land of Den- 
mark, a continued succession of 
rich plains, woods, meadows, man- 
sions, and pleasant gardens, adorn, 
ed the jou of un industri- 

ous pMple ; while the Swedish ^ore 
exhibits corn lands and pastures, 
over a mottiftiinous and picturesque 
coast. The island of Huen, crown- 
ed with the observatory of Tycho 
JBrache, arrests the attention of the 
passing voyager. To the specUtor 


looking back from thence, the for- 
tresses of Elsineur, Cronenberg, and 
Helsinberg, seem to unite, and to 
bound on the north a vast lake; 
but as he advances, he discovers the 
sea, and tlie whole extent of the 
plain of Copenhagen , its ports fill- 
ed with ships, and its cultivated en- 
virons. The fortresses. Gothic spires 
and towers, and the whole majes- 
tic outlines of a town, containing 
90,000 inhabiunts, are visible at a 
great distance over the level of the 
sea. 
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weather the shore of the middle, and was obliged chap. 
to anchor. These accidents prevented the exten- xxxix. 
sion of our line by those three ships, which Lord 
Nelson was confident would have silenced the bat- 
teries of the Crown-islands. 

The action began at five minutes past ten. The 
van was led by Captain George Murray of the 
Edgar ; and his example of intaepidity was quickly 
followed by every captain, officer, and man in the 
British fleet. The loss in such a battle was natu- 
rally very heavy ; it was estimated at 943 ,woundr 
ed and slain. Among the killed was the gallant 
Captain Riou, and Captain Moss of the Monarch. 

Among the wounded was Captain Thomas B. 
Thompson, who lost a leg. As soon as the fire 
of the Danish line had slackened, and Lord Nel- 
son perceived that the ships and floating batteries 
of the enemy were in his power, he sent a letter 
to the prince-royal of Denmark, addressed to the 
Danes, the brothers of Englishmen. The words 
w&re, — ‘ Lord Nelson has directions to spare Den- 
mark, when no longer resisting ; but if the firing 
is continued on the part of Denmark, Lord Nel- 
son must be obliged to set on fire all the fl«ating 
batteries he has taken, without having the power 
of saving the brave Danes who have defended 
them.’ His royal highness immediately sent his 
adjutant-general Lin^holm on board the British 
admiral’s ship, the Elephant, to ask thg particular 
object of sending the flag of truce. The vice-ad- 
miral’s answer was, — ‘ Lord Nelson's object in 
sending the flag of truce, was humanity. He there- 
fore consents that hostilities shall, cease, and that 
the wounded Danes may be taken on shore. Lord 
Nelson will take his prisoners out of the vessels, 
and bum or carry off his prizes as he shall think 
fit. Lord Nelson, with humble duty to his royal 
highness the prince of Denmark, will consider this 
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CHAT, the greatest victory he ever gained, if it may be 
xxxtx. cause of a happy reconciliation between his 
iSoi. own most gracious sovereign and his majesty the 
king of Denmark.^ Hostilities ceased after this 
correspondence, which led first to an armistice, 
and afterwards to a compromise between Britain 
and Denmark, the secession of Denmark from the 
northern league being commonly understood to be 
the primary condition of the treaty. A few days 
previous to this engagement, the Danish and Swed- 
ish islands in the West Indies had been reduced by 
a squadron under Admiral Duckworth* 

The Swedish fleet had left Carlescrona on the 
sr'of March, but were prevented, by contrary 
w inds from joining the Danes. On the arrival of the 
British fleet before that harbour, the English admiral 
sent in a flag of truce, intimating the armistice of 
Denmark, and requiring an explicit declaration 
from the Sw^edes of their intentions with regard to 
adhering to the league against England. The 
Swedish admiral Cronstedt replied, in the name of 
the king, that Sweden would be faithful to her 
allies, but would not refuse to listen to equitable 
proposals from England, if they came through re-^ 
gular plenipotentiaries. 1 he British admiral left 
' Carlescrona without firing a gun, declaring, how- 
ever, that if he met wdth the Swedish fleet before 
an accommodation took place^ he must give them 
battle. I'he pacific intentions of Sweden were not 
announced till the 19 ^*^ of May. In the interval, 
it was fortunate for the saving of human blood, 
that no meeting of the fleets took place. 

But an event, important to the welfare of Eu- 
March az. ropc, occurred a few days before the battle of Co- 
penhagen, which, if destined to happen a short 
time sooner, might have saved the lives or limbs of 
2,700 brave combatants in that engagement. The 
demise of Paul, emperor of Russia, by a well- 
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known death, in his own and the accession 

of a wise and good successor, opened the path to 
conciliation between the northern powers and Eng- 
land. England, by a few salutary concessions, 
maintained the right of searching neutrals ; and 
maritime commerce and harmony were immediate- 
ly restored to their usual channels.* The nego- 
ciation opened by our ambassador, Lord S\ He- 
lens, at Petersburgh, terminated in a convention, 
signed on the of June, to which Denmark 
and Sweden acceded, receiving back from England 
their captured ships and colonies. 

The fate of a great nation, like that of a great 
individual, never becomes so deeply interesting, 
as when their virtues are called forth, in the hour 
of adversity. Whatever opinion posterity may 
form of the origin of the war, they will look to 
the first year of this century with admiration for 
the heroic fortitude of England, which, bereft of 
every ally,^ sore pressed by a scarcity, almost 
amounting to famine, still pre^sented a dauntless 
front to the hostility of combined Europe. 

The pressure of the scarcity was at its hardest 
pitch, when the ports of the Weser, the Elbe, and 
the Baltic, were shut against our commerce. The 
threats of foreign invasion were confidently renew- 
ed. To fill the climax of calamities, the executive 
council of the kingdom was on the eve of dissolu- 
tion, at a time when the visitation of a, severe in- 
disposition rendered it impossible for the retiring 

^ The right of search was per- commerce between the mother 
mitted to belligerents, by the new country and the colonieswasexclud- 
arrangement, by ships of war, but ed from thei^enefitof thitarrangc- 
not by privateers. .Raw or manu' ment. Contraband articles were 
factured commodities of the toun- accurately defined, 
try engaged in war might be pur- * l*he fate of Portugal, during 
chased and carried away by the neu> this year, was such as ro render 
tral powers ; but, by a subsequent her alliance rather a subject of r«- 
cxplunatory declaration, that the gret<than a source of assistance. 
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CHAF. ministers to return into the hands of their sove* 
XXXIX. reign the badges of their offices. 

The minister, and his high colleagues, Lord 
Grenville, Lord Spencer, Mr. Windham, and 
Mr. Dundas, having determined to resign, Mr. 
Pitt declared, that their inability to propose the 
iiill emancipation of the catholics was the mo- 
tive of their secession. So much had been already 
granted to the catholics, that, until the union, Mr. 
Ktt had deemed it unsafe to make ferther conces- 
sions ; but, when that glorious measure had been 
accomplished, every obstacle seemed removed that 
stood in the way of emancipation. But one ob- 
stacle had not been foreseen : the coronation oath 
appeared to the conscience of his majesty to be in- 
consistent with those concessions to the catholics ; 
and though the difference of his majesty with his 
ministers, on so important a case, was a subject of 
delicate discussion, yet it was, without ambiguity, 
avowed by the resigning cabinet to be the cause of 
their resignation. Of his majesty’s scruples, no 
favour or wish for the abolition of religious into- 
lerance, ought to bias our opinion. Religious 
oaths are sacred even in their scruples : the right 
of interpreting an oath must assuredly lean to him 
that takes it ; and the conscience of a king admits 
of no absolution. 

The subject of the resignation of ministers was, 
early in thp session, brought before parliament ; 
while they, or rather their friends, deprecating an 
immediate inquiry into many points of a delicate 
nature, connected with their retiremenj:, did not 
disavow the cause. In speaking of the intended 
new cabinet, Mr. Pitt declined pledging himself to 
announce any anticipation of what measures were 
likely to be pursued by his successors ; while Lord 
Grenville, in the peers, confidently predicted, that 
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the same measures would be pursued as in the chap. 
system in which he had the satisfaction to think xx xix. 
that he had taken a share. This difference of '"Tgoi. 
language was the more remarkable, that the new 
ministry had scarcely been formed, when Mr. Pitt 
seemed to stand in their confidence, and, by his 
conduct, did not appear anxious to refute a very 
popular suspicion, that he held, unavowedly, an 
influence over their councils. Lord Grenville and 
his friends, who had predicted a similarity of con- 
duct in the new ministry, left, by their manly con- 
duct, not a shadow of doubt, that, far from trust- 
ing the Addingtonian cabinet, they thought the 
nation unsafely placed in their hands. 

The enemies of Mr. Pitt exercised no more 
thjm their usual charity, in commenting on the 
causes of his resignation. It was not, they said, 
produced by' the^miestion of catholic emancipa- 
tion. He had abandoned, with his colleagues, the 
public service, at a time of imminent danger, when 
those claims might have been postponed. The 
claims of the catholics did not press them : no de- 
gree of disquietude appeared on the subject. 

These were plausible insinuations, but not proofs. 
Whatever were the motives of Mr. Pitt’s retiring, 
there was confessedly a disdainful elevation in his 
character, which little accords with the supposi- 
tion of his uttering a.falsehood.'* His declaration 
to the Irish catholics, which accompanied his apo- 
logy for resignation avowedly circulated in his 
name, in which he talked of himself and his party, 
as the only characters who could, or in future 
would, support the pretensions of the Irish catho- 
lics, was more open to objection than the credi- 
bility of his statement. In that paper, he spoke 

4 This trait in the character of insinuation ; and must also to the 
Pitt does not less apply to the pride undisguised enthusiasm of Wind- 
of Loxd Grenville, in repelling the ham. 
z 
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CHAP, as if the candour of the people of Englandf and 
other champions of popular rights, were 
iSoi* Sources from which the catholics had nothing ^to 
hope ; all their hopes were to be centered in him* 
7"his language betrayed the fault of his character^ 
which was not duplicity, but Solitary ambition ; 
his ambition was solitary, not selfish* The public 
good Was the sincejrest worship of his heart, next 
to his being himself its, chief administrator. 

On his retirement, the eulogies and censures of 
friends and foes were naturally drawn to a point 
from different views of his long ministerial career. 
His supposed desertion of the cause of reform ; his 
having plunged the nation into a war with France 
which grew necessary and defensive in its progress, 
but was asserted to originate in mismanagemer*Oj 
and the arbitrary measures of himself and colleagues, 
in having abridged the liberties jjf ^he s^ubject, were 
some of the criminations urged by his' enemies as 
faults that overbalanced all his virtues. It is need- 
less to say how much his resistance to the dangers 
of reform, his preservation of our Indian empire, 
bis energetic efforts against the French revolution, 
and bis strong coercive measures at home, endear^ 
ed the memory of his ministry among those who 
thought reform our only danger, and war our only 
preservation. The management of the war, though 
a matter of fact, rather than gpinion, no less divid- 
ed the suffrages of the, nation. While our naval 
glories were justly extolled, and the acquisition of 
colonics proudly enumerated, the friends of mi- 
nistry were reminded, that our efforts by land had 
been deeply drenched in disaster, and that the war 
had disappointed most of their predictions. 

In the less disputed merits of the minister’s cha- 
racter, it was a praise not confined to the language 
of his dependants, that he was the first financier of 
the .age, and among the first of its orators. 

3 
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The subsequrat alrraagem*nt8 mSI' the cabmet " CHAP/ 
placed in the dtnations of a Grenville itid Spencer, ^xxrx. 
men considerably less illustrious for thehr political i^i. 
talents. At the head of the new administration, 
was the honourable Mr. Addington, a member of 
parliament' long re^ctable for the manner in 
which he had filled the situadon of speaker. 

Lord Grenville was succeeded 1)y Lord Hawkes- 
bury, eldest son of the earl of Liverpool. Most of 
the other situations were filled by gentlemen who 
had belong^ to the late administration. 

Shortly before his resignation, Mr. Pitt sub- 
mitted his budget for 1801 to the committee of 
finance. The supplies to be required, he stated at 
^ 42 , 197 , 000 ; to be supported between Britain 
-aR4.4peland, in the proportion of fifteen seven- 
teenths to the former, and two seventeenths to the 
latter country^jPSStitiSj the ways and means amount- 
ed to #^ 16 , 746 , 000 , arising from existing imposts 
and duties, the surplus of the consolidated fund, the 
saving of subsidies and other sources. , 25 , 000,000 

were to be raised by loan in England, and 
#€ 2 , 500,000 in Ireland, for the interest of which, 
new taxes on different articles of use and luxury 
were voted, to the amount of #€ 1 , 796 , 000 . In 
addition to the contents of Mr. Pitt’s budget, the 
new minister proposed and carried some commuta- 
tions of these taxes, and the substitution of others, 
which, along with the lottery, exceeded a sum of 
#€ 234 , 000 , The most importmt of the new im- 
posts was an additional duty of ten per cent, on 
paper. ; 

• The propositions of the minority for inqui- 
ries into alleged misconduct in the management 
of the war, fell as usual to the ground. These 
motions related to the expedition to Ferrol and 
Cadiz, and the refusal of government to ratify the 
convention of El Arisch, which were negatived by 
FoLlII. U. 
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CHAR, laiw majorities. A huimuae measure, origmting 
wim a nobleman of independent principles in the 
pe^, was, however, successful. A bill for the 
release of insolvent debtors, whose debts did not 
exceed 1500, who had not fraudulently incurred 
the debt, and who were willing to yield their whole 
effects to their creditors, passed in the fim session 
of the united parliam^t. By a select committee 
of the commons, for examining into the state of 
disaffection still subsisting throughout the king- 
dom, an elaborate statement was given of the &cts 
which had been discovered by the vigilance of go- 
vernment. Respecting the lurking spirit of rebel- 
lion, the contents, as hir as they related to Ireland, 
were sufficiently serious : they shewed that con- 
spiracy, though crushed, was not extirpated.-, JSTish 
respe<n to England, the facts reported of a few ine- 
briated toasts, and the skulki^tOrgies of a few 
contemptible politicians of the rabble, formed so 
small a taint on'the general loyalty of the people, 
that, however just and proper the inquiry into 
them might be, the ostentatious display of them as 
the ground of alarm, was unworthy of a great le- 
gislature. The suspension of the habeas corpus 
act was renewed ; and a bill of Indemnity, in favour 
of government, respecting political prosecutions 
and punishments, was passed before the rising of 
the session. 

The remaining business of the session chiefly re- 
lated to propositions for encouraging the importa- 
tion of provisions int6 the kingdom, and relieving 
the pressure of that scarcity, which lasted till thp 
plentiful harvest of 1801 was gathered in. 

At the conclusion of a long and laborious serv- 
ice in siq>erintending the affairs of the East-India 
company, Mr. Dundas delivered a very flattering 
statement of the prosperity of that corporation, and 
the stability of our Indian empire. According to 
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Mr. Dundas's statement, the resources of the com* ch^. 
pa^ were better by jPi 1,000,000 than they were 
thirteen years before, in ^ite of the arduous wars tfoiT 
which they had maintained and terminated. This 
statement did not pass without unqualified cdntni'- 
diction : a member of the commons, Mr. Hussey, 
who entered deeply into die subject of the corn* 
pany’s affairs, * maintained thafif their debts were 
paid, they would be sf 6,000,000 minus.* Ip die 
contest, however, on this dubious statement, the 
merit of Mr. Duiidas, as a huthful agent in that 
laborious department, was not disputed. 

The sessbn of parliament t^minated on the 
of July. 
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Situation of ihe French In Egypt, • • • Plan of co-operation 
between the forces of the British and Ottoman army for its 
recovery , « • . Movement of the British fleet conveying the 
army of Abercrombie, • • • Landing of the British troops on 
the 8tb qf March, • • • Battles of the \Zth and 21 //. • • • Pro- 
gress tf the troops under General Hutchinson , . . . Capture 
of Rosetta, Bhamanich, and Grand Cairo, , , , Surrender of 
Menou in Alexandria, , , , Naval campaign , , . . Attempt of 
Sir J, baumarex to cut out a French squadron near AlgesU 
ras , , . • Subsequent action with the French and, Spanish 
fleet, , , .Attempt on the flotilla of Boulogne by 
son, , , , Unexpected conclusion of preliminaries of peace, , , , 
Treaty qf Amiens, , , , Conclusion, 

eHAP. riOHE victory of Heliopolis, the suppression of the 
JL insurrection in Cairo, and a system of judi- 
■ ' cious arrangements, had wrought an auspicious 
change in the affairs of the French in Egypt, when 
the poniard of an assassin deprived the army of 
Kleber, their respectable general, while he was 
walking in his garden among some workmen. The 
assassin was punished by the dreadful death of im- 
paling. Upon the strictest eicamination, h did not 
appear thit this act was connected with any gene- 
ral conspiracy of the natives. 

General Menou, the successor of Kleber, pos- 
sessed neither the confidence of the army, nor ta- 
lents of any description sufficient to compensate for 
the want of popularity. Dissentions, which had 
broke out during the command of Kleber, were 
not likely to be appeased under the auspices of the 
new leader. To augment the misfortunes of the 
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French, the plague had agdn appeared at Cairo, chap. 
after a temporary cessation. Thdr finances could 
be collected only by force; their military chest 
was nearly exhausted. 

Amidst these misfortunes, however, they were 
not hopeless' of farther assistance from France. 

The aid already thrown in had been insignificant. 

A few vessels, with some troops of the line, 
a company of comedians, and a supply of women 
of pleasure, had stolen in to Alexandria, when 
Lord Keith withdrew his squadron from that port 
to Aboukir. A large squadron, under Gan- 
theaume was, however, known to be intended for 
the relief of Egypt. The object of Gantheaume 
was two-fold, to elude all meeting with a British 
devi/at sea, and to throw supplies into Egypt. 

Never did a French admiral so completely effect 
the desired of shunning an interview with 

our navy : ne was constantly in motion, and con- 
stantly invisible to the British fleet for the best part 
of a year; but his changes and elusion never brought 
him to Egypt. 

To rquse the efforts of the Ottoman govern- 
ment, and to avail ourselves of our own superiority 
at sea, was now the hope and policy of the British 
government. The barbarous indiscipline,' the su- 
perstitious jealousy, and the feebleness and timidi- 
ty of the Turkish government, distracted by the 
rebellion of Passwan Oglou, presented serious ob- 
stacles to the recovery of Egypt. The memory of 
Heliopolis, and the threats of the Russian emperor 
to invade them, made a deep impression on our 
allies, and 'disposed them to wish for a compro- 
mise with Menou; fears which that commander for- 
tunately had not skill to turn to his advantage. Af- 
ter several negociations with the Mahometan pow- 
ers, the French general refused to come to tepns 
with the vizier, and confined his stipulations witlv 

U 3 * 
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the Mamdukes, to the latter maintaining neutn^gr, 
^ as he could not trust them in the state of auxilla* 
ztox. lies. The French force in Egypt, distributed in 
the posts, garrisons, and hospitals, were, by an 
estimate, probably exaggerated, computed at 
SOfiOO, ^eir allies the Copts, Greeks, and 
Arabs, on whose bravery little reliance could be 
placed, and whose ^delity still less to be depended 
on, were computed at 15,000. 

General Regnier admits that the French had 
21,800 men fit for service, at the time of the ar> 
rival of the English. 

In the plan of wresting Egypt from the French, it 
was concerted that three armies should co-operate. 
The grand vizier was to lead the army of the Otto- 
man empire across the desert ; a body of EQv'rysi^!; 
troops, commanded by General Baird, were to be 
brought from India by the Red %a<T^d the main 
army of the English were to be landed on the oppo- 
site shores. This last and most important body, 
which had long harassed and kept up an alert on 
the coasts of France, Spain, and Italy, assembled 
in November 1800 at Malta. The command of 
^em being declined by General Stuart, devolved 
on Sir Ralph Abercrombie. Embarking from Malta 
in December, they rendezvoused for sometime on 
the coast of Carmania ; and, after encountering 
the westerly gales, reached Aboukir on the 2“* of 
March. From the time of 'their arrival to their 
landing, which a dangerous coast and a heavy swell 
of the sea did not permit for several days, they 
beheld the gathering of the French troops on the 
adjacent -shore, their b^teries increasing', and their 
defences growing daily more forwdable. But the 
name of- Aboukir, and the remepibrance of Acre,' 

* The presence and aid of Sir pantioas for in'vaaion. His first 
Sydney Smyth, was no unfoitti- landing to reconnoitre the lake 
^ «te circiunstance amidst the pre* Maadie, produced a trivialy but 
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did hot permit such a scene to inap^e desponding cha]^< 
sentiments ; and on the evemng of the 7 "*, as die . ^ ^ 
wind changed, and the sea abated, the shores were jgJ,' 
reconnoitred, and the spot for landing determined 
upon. The high spirits of the troops seemed a 
vourable prognostic of success. 

At three o’clock in the monuag of the 8** of 
March, the signal rocket was s^t from the admi- 
ral’s ship, the' boats which conveyed nearly 6000 
men,* and amounted to 150 in number, proceed- 
ed to raidezvous near the ship Mondovi, which 
was anchored about a gun-shot from' the shore. 

It was nine when they advanced in a body to the 
beach, under the direction of the honourable 
Captain Cochrane of the Ajax,' protected by the 
»r^ce^^ry vessels, and attended by the launches 
and field artillery under Sir Sydney Smith. The 
French, occ|ip)ing a steep hill at the point of land- 
ing, chosen by the Engineers, received them with 
a storm of shot and shells from fifteen pieces of ar- 
tillery, and 2,500 muskets. Our troops reserving 
their &e till they should form on the beach, row- 
ed determinedly forwards, preserving the most 
perfect order, and answering the cannonade of the 
French by an exulting huzza. On their approach 
to the shdlow water, the French dragoons rushed 
in many places into the sea, and wounded our men 
in the boats. ^ 

When the reserve of the army,* which is usually 
first landed, was put ashore, they immediately 
advanced with fixed bayonets, drove the enemy’s 
artillerymen from their batteries, and chased their 
infantry frdm the sand hill. During^e attack, 

laughable capture* which excited small battery, were a French co. 
the pleasantry of the whole fleet: lonel* a jack-ats* ^nd an Arab, 
these three first captives in the driver. , 

ISeyptian expedition, which that * Under General Coote* 
omcer brought from the shores, ) Commanded hfQcneralMonft6« 

^tcr driving the enemy from a 
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ut the face of ahot^fire, harnessed 
tljemselves to the artillery, and drew it up to sup- 
port the vanguard of their victorious countrymen. 
The French employed 4,000 men in this engage* 
ment ; their lossi was, as usual, concealed or un- 
dervalued. On the side of the assailants 554 were 
killed or wounded ; a considerable loss, but which 
rather enhances, than diminishes the glory of the 
achievement, constdering the position of a fortified 
enemy, and that the greatest part of the service 
was performed, while only 2,0W British had yet 
landed. -The possession of eight pieces of artillery, 
and of a strong and fortified station, were the ac- 
quisitions of this day. By night, the whole of the 
army had landed, -and from the 9'*' to the 12'“ were 
engaged in landing the stores and provisions^^hi’q, 
the French had retreated to Alexandria. 

On the 12'“, the whole army moved forward, 
and arrived within -sight .of -the eneifiy, who, to 
the number of 6000, were now encamped between 
the canal of Alexandria and the sea. On the 
morning of the 13'“, orders were given to attack 
the French, with an intention to turn their right 
Hank. The English left wing approached by the 
edge of the lake Maadie. Their right acting as 
a reserve, covered the movement, and kept in a 
parallel w^ith the first line. The centre marched 
on the other side of a height, which concealed 
them from view, so th^t the French general La- 
nusse sujiposed the right wing to be insulated. 
The spirited charge of the French was received by 
the 90'“ and 92'' regiments with the greatest gal- 
lantry, and they were kept at bay till the centre of. 
the British appeared oh the height, when Lanusse 
began, his retreat to the heights of Nicopolis. This 
position, it was judged improper to attempt, and 
the victors were ordered to halt in their pursuit,' 
Pn the retreat of the British, the French renewed 
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th^r fire of ar tiller]^ irom the jfbrfified height cmaf. 
of Nicopolis, and did considerabte cgceee^on. Not , 
less than 1,200 men fell on the side of the British, iSox. 
on a day which was indeed dearly won, but which 
amply contributed to further successes. 

Leaving a strong guard on the heights of Nico- 
polis to impose on the English, the French em- 
ployed themselves in repairing the works of Alex- 
andria. On the 18“* of March,* fort Aboukir sur- 
rendered to the English, while Menou arriving 
from Cairo with the whole of his disposable force, 
was on the 20'’’ concentrated' at Alexandria, and, 
prepared for giving battle on the following day. 

The English occupied about a mile in extent, 
nearly four miles from Alexandria, having a sandy 
plain fn their front, the sea on their right, and the 
lake of Aboukir, and the canal of Alexandria, at 
that time dry, on their left. The front of the right 
wing was composed of the 28"* and the 42'‘ regi- 
ments, and Stewart’s foreign brigade. This front 
was supported by the 23'*, 58'**, and some other re- 
giments. Against this wing, the efforts of twelve 
French demi-brigades, and all their cavalry, ex- 
cept one regiment, were to be directed. I'he'ene- 
my meant, at the same time, to penetrate the cen- 
tre, while the left wing was to be amused with 
lighter troops. 

The action began two hours before day-light, and 
the faint attack on the left was immediately suc- 
ceeded by a dreadful onset' on the other wing of 
the British. No p^s had been spared to inspire 
the assailants with courage; brandy had been plen- 
tifully distributed, and louis d’ors promised to the 
jnen if they should succeed. They were com- 
manded by Landsse, and contained, among other 
corps, the renowned regiment which had obtained 
fit Lodi the title of invincible. In the conilict, 
this corps became engaged with the 42** regiment;^ 
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of ^Uandersj the greater part were cut to pieces, 
- ^ j. tile rardinder fled to a ruined fort; where, on be- 
a$et, .ing pursued by the Inghlanders, they surrendered 
as prisonars, and delivered their standard to Ma* 
jor Stirling, of that gallant regiment.^ 

The support afforded by the 42^ to the 28*** re- 
giment, had checked the French infantry, and re- 
gained the ground which had been lost by the first 
CKQset of the French ; but to confirm the strength 
of the right wing, it was necessary for the foreign 
brigade to advance. By the spirited movement of 
this body, both the 28* and 42'* were saved from 
imminent danger, when they had been nearly sur* 
rounded by fresh troops of the enemy, and a charge 
of cavalry had b^n made on the highlanders, which 
broke their ranks ; still, however, the native? spirit 
of the regiment was not subdued. The men of 
that part of the regiment which was broken, fought 
by threes and fours, hand to hand, with the French 
cavalry ; and it was in one of these personal com- 
bats, that a highlander killed a French officer in 
attempting the life of Abercrombie. The repulse 
of two impetuous attacks left the British mast^rs 
of the field, and the French retired under the pro- 
tection of their cannon. The deficiency of ammu- 
nition prevented an effective pursuit on the side 
of the victors, but the fire of some vessels of war, 
in the adjacent harbour, quickened the retreat of 
Menou. ^ 

f The standard given by tie, the greatest coward may be the 
iVIajor Stirling to serjeane Sinclair accidental bearer of such a trophy, 
of the same regiment, who, on re- The question of more honourable 
tiring to the rear as ordered, was importance to be ascertained re- 
wounded) and fell into a swoon $ specting the 42^ was, whether 
when he recovered, the standard they were or were not the regt- 
was ^le. The standard was ment whpt^were cheifly en^nged 
brought^into the camp by a private with the French regiment, so justly 
ot the Minorca regiment, Anthony renowned ? That me 49^ regiment 
Lutn. The question of glory re- had the honour of chasing those in 
specting the taking of the standard, vincibles into the ruined fort, it 
engaged more discussion than it fully proved by a statement of the 
^as worth. In the heat of a bat- ' battle published by authority^ 
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^PercavkigtheadTuit^es(^ttiei^»iich j^(H^tipn» etuuK 
and u^rovided with cavdrjr, the 'were ^ 

contented to harass their retreat, and at 11 a. m, 
they reoccupied the hagl^ts. of NkopoH^ From 
11,000 to 12,000 of the enemy were said to be en« 

^aged in this battle, a number nearly correspondr 
mg to our own. The loss of the former {nro^ldy 
exceeded 3,000, that of the British was little more 
than 1,200; but among these, Aie army and the 
empire had to regret the loss of one of her best 
and most beloved commanders. Sir llalph Abm*- 
crombie, who died of the wounds he recd.ved oa 
this day, after a life spent in the service of £ngo 
land, to which his name was endeared by every 
virtue of the man, the soldier, and the patriot. 

In private life he had been amiable. In his {n-Or 
fession he had forced promotion by merit, hi the 
West Indies he had gained acquisitions, and might 
have been enriched wkh plunder, had his sense of 
honour permitted him. In Ireland he had dis« 
tinguished his clem^cy. 

On the death of Abercrombie, the chief com* 
mand of the Egyptian army devolved on General 
Hutchinson. Although the battles of the 13^ and 
21*^ of March had led the way to the conquest of 
Egypt, they had by no means secured it. General 
Hutchinson, aware of the difficulties that yet re* 
mained, or anxious to save the effusion of blood, 
offered to the enemy* to renew the treaty of El 
Arisch, a proposal which Menou, with a pfide little 
proportioned to circumstances, haughtily refused. 
Resolving therefore on immediate operations, Hut- 
>chinson determined to reduce Lower Egypt, and 
make his way to Cairo, leaving Alexandria to be ^prm;, 
1>lockaded by a large detachment of troops under 
General Coote, and a fleet under Admiral Bicker* 
ton. In the meantime, he was gratifled by the ar- 
rival of the Turkish capitan pacha, at the head q^. 
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4HAF. 6^000 fAen. Rosetta Tvas captured udthin a 
'***' days. A rdnforceraent of 3,000 fresh troops from 
sSoi. Ihigland brought a succour ofsdll more importance; 
and word was brougbt^from Cossire, that the first 
division of the army from Bombay, under General 
Baird, had arrived. Mourad Bey, alarmed at the 
dangers of the French, deserted their cause, and 
Diezzar, pacha of Syria, dissembling his hatred to 
the Turks, sent troops to reinforce them. 

By the plan of Hutchinson’s operations, it was 
expected that Alexandria, by being completely 
cut off from relief, would be taken by storm, or 
compelled to capitulate. To debar the French 
from communications with the interior country, 
the canal of AleScandria was cut, to let the sea into 
the lake Mareotis, and thus render the capital an 
island. Having effected this change, the British 
commander proceeded in his plan of reducing 
Egypt '; and while Lord Keith commanded the 
coast, to intercept communications between France 
and her troops. Sir Sydney Smith headed a squad- 
ron of gun- boats that sailed up the Nile, to co- 
operate with the army. 

After the capture of RoseUa, the main body of 
our army proceeded to Rhainanich, which com- 
mands the entrance into the Delta, and took the 
place, after a slight resistance. This was an im- 
portant stage in their progress, since the commu- 
nication of Menou in lowdr Egypt, and Belliard, 
the French commander in Upper Egypt, was com- 
pletely cut off. In their course, they intercepted 
a convoy of 500 camels, with an escort of 600 
men, destined for Alexandria ; while ^their flotilla' 
on the Nile captured a valuable convoy of stores 
and provisions. 

Encouraged by the prosperous career of the 
English, and by their expected junction, the Turks, 
jmder their grand vizier, had aidvanced against 
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^bds. A detachment of 4,600 Fresoch, from 
CTro, meeting the vizier’s advanced guard, re- , ^ ^ 
ceived'h check, which forced them to retreat se- 'ittoi! 
ven miles from the held of battle, to £1 Hanka. m »7 io. 
On this occasion, the evolutions of the Ottoman 
troop were prfbrmed under the inspection of an 
English commander, and the artillery was served 
by English officers. The action, though intignifi* 
cant, taught the Turks to contemplate, with di- 
minisHed terror, an enemy whom they had so just-, 
ly dreaded. 

These successes, and the exemplary behaviour 
of the troops, encouraged both the Arabs and the 
Mamelukes to join our army in great numbers. 

While their progress was marked with victory on 
the lef£ bank of the Nile, they also made advances 
in' the Delta, and took a very valuable convoy pn 
the canal of Menouf, which joins the Rosetta to 
the Damietta branch* of the river. Possessing 
both sides of the great river, the army proceeded, 
with a patience worthy of the character they had 
upheld, to traverse the burning sands of the de- 
sert, which still intervened. At last the pyramids 
appeared in sight ; and, after investing Gizeh, 
which is opposite to Cairo, the Anglo-Turkish, al- 
lies prepared for reducing that once-ffimed 'ca- 
ptal. 

Notwithstanding the repeated defeats of the 
French, this city was Still capable of sustaining a 
siege ; but General Belliard, who comminded- in 
it, sent a dag to the English camp, on conditions 
nearly similar to those of the treaty of El Arisch. 

•"nie troops, to the number of 13,00b,.were escorted 
to the place of their embarkation by a detachment 
•under General Moore, and carried with them, as 
a mark of unfeigned regard, the corpse of thdr 
late leader, Rl^jer. 
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Hie capture of Alexandria, and the surren^' 
^ . df'the French commander in chief, now alrme re- 
sSM^ . mrined to crown the fortune of the mqiedition. 
Menou, for from approving of the capitufotion of 
Criro, increased the fordhcations around Alexan- 
dria, pardculariy at Nicopolis, and avowed his de- 
termination of burying himself under its ruins : nor 
did he yet despaif of recriving the reinforcement 
entrusted to Gantheaume, who, after remaining 
two days within thirty leagues of Alexandria, was 
obliged to bear away, for fear of an interview with 
the English It was therefore determined by 

the allies to accelerate thrir attack. General Coote 
debarked, with a considerable detachment, to the 
westward of the' city, and sdzed, without much 
reristance, the castle of Marabout, at the en- 
trance of the western haihoiir. On the east of 
die town, the divisions of Generals Moore and 
Craddock possessed the forthied heights ; while a 
hill of considerable importance was retained by the 
bravery of only 200 men, under Colonel Spencer, 
who closed, in a charge of bayonets, with 600 of 
Moiou’s troops, and put them to rout, with great 
slaughter. The troops under General Coote, aid- 
ed the armed vessels, under Captain Cochrane, 
and the flotilla, vmder Captain Stevenson, pushed 
the siege with increasing vigour on the western 
ride, ^tteries were raised against the principal 
redoubt of Alexandria, and their advanced guard 
was surprised. In this extremity, Menou, despair- 
ing of relief, deemed it prudent to capitulate. The 
garrison was in great distress, and threatened by 
the approach of fomine. Indeed, thtf protraction 
of the siege, after the surrender of Cairo, seemed 
but a parade of resistance, to support the vain 
threat of Menou, that he would bury himself un- 
der the ruins. The conditions which had been 
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-g^ted to BelUard vrere not refused to lus superior. oiAfc 
at^^pt was made to include tbe acquisidons ^ 
of thelienmed men among the articles of confis* 
cation; but, on their • resolutely declaring, that 
they would rather bum their papers than resign 
them to the English, the claim was relinqmrii^ 

A cargo of Egyptian antiqmties, however, whkh 
they could neither conceal nor destroy by fire, was 
brought to the British museum. 

During this arduous and interesting conclusion 
of the conquest of Egypt, the English lost twenty- 
four officers, and from 700 to 800 private men, 
including the naval, as well as the^ military, ser- 
vice. Different was the fiite of France in tnis me- 
morable expedition, who; besides*the loss of the 
finest fleet in her navy, saw but 23,000 men re- 
turn from a fruitless invasion, in which nearly 
40,000 of her best troops had embarked. They 
were accompanied by several hundreds of the na- 
tives, of both sexes. 

The nation was not slow to acknowledge and 
reward the merit of an army and squadron, who 
had so much contributed to shed success and glory 
on the later period of the war. Titles, honours, 
and well-earned pensions, were bestowed on the 
most distinguished officers of the service; the 
thanks of parliament were voted to both army and 
navy ; and every regiment, which had served in 
Egypt, was permitted & add an embroidered sphinx 
to its colours, and to have * Egypt* inscribed in 
the field. 

In the naval camprign of this year, although no 
’grand battl94>etween the fleets of the rival nations 
took place, our maritime superiority was, as usual, 
'successfully maintained. On the Channel statum. 
Admiral Cornwallis menaced or blockaded Brest ; 
in tbe south, Sir John Borlase Warren intercepted 
the trade and communication of Toulon; Sir James 
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«itAF. Sumiarez cut off the trade of Cadiz ; Dic^s^ 
^ and Graves menaced the Dutch shores; ^eith 
and Bickerton possessed the Levantine atni Egyp- 
'tiui seas ; Rainier and Blanket xruized in the In- 
dian ocean and Red sea ; Duckworth and Seymour 
protected our West-India islands ; and Nelson 
threw back the terrors of invasion on the shores 
of France. 

The Dutch colonies of S'. Eustatia were cap? 
tured early in the course of the year, by Captsun 
Perkins of the Arab, and a detachment of the 
third regiment of foot, under Colonel Blunt. Ter- 
nate, the chief of the Molucca islands, surrendered 
to the arms of the East-India company. 

In the Mediterranean, Sir James Saumarez, find- 
J«iy 6. ing three French ships of the line and a frigate at 
anchor near Algeziras, embraced the bold resolu- 
tion of cutting them out. His force consisted of 
six ships of the line.^ Of this formidable force, 
several ships were for some time prevented, by the 
failure of the wind, from succouring the leading 
ships, which began the attack; but the circum- 
stance which proved fatal to Saumarez’s attempt, 
was the French ships being enabled to warp so . 
near the tremendous batteries on the shore, that 
the British were exposed to an unequal contest. 
The Hannibal, by a bold and decisive movement, 
was endeavouring to get between the enemy’s ships 
and the iand>batteries, when she unfortunately 
struck on' a shoal, beneath the guns of the Spa- 
niards. Leaving this valuable ship to her fate, 
the British commander was obliged to retire with the 
rest of the squadron. She ran aground, and was 
obliged to strike, after losing 375 men. The news 
of this disaster occasioned a boundless exultation 
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publicli^ arniounced ik the Pa- chaa 
y^w>jheatres^ that six ships of the line had been 
beatenlB^ three French ships, and one of the Bri- '"TiotT" 
tish takeui No mention was made of those batfelies 
on shore, to which the Spaniards, in the gazette of 
Madrid, justly ascribed the victory: which stated, 
at the same time, that the French had lost 800 
men % and that two of their ships had been driven 
ashore, and ratirely disabled. 

Ekiger to avenge the disaster. Sir Jlames Sauma- 
rez,on learning that a fleet of the enemy, reinforc- 
ed by several ships of the Spaniards, h^d sailed 
from ' the same station, with a view to make the 
harbour of Cadiz, hastened to give them battle 
with inferior force.* The enemy had cleared 
Caberetta point, in the neighbourhood of Alge* 
siras bay, with ten ships of the line, 6f Which two 
carried 112 guns each, and the rest from ninety-six 
to seventy-four.® At' eleven at night, on the ll"* 
of July, two British ships, a seventy-four and an 
eighty, bore down upon a cluster of their ships, 
and opened a severe cannonade. In a short time 
they perceived that two of the largest of the Spa- 
niards were on Are, and that, confused by the 
darkness of the night, the enemy were firing on 
each other. The sight of this dreadful conflagra- 
tion, in which it was impossible to relieve an ene- 
my in distress, while^ it afforded the British the 
satisfaction of thinking their victory moQs secure, 
could not but inspire an awful feeling of sympathy 
in humane and gallant breasts. Two thousand four 
hundred men were on board these vessels, inex- 
tricable front destruction, by either fnend or foe. 

Passing on to the attack of a French ship of $»> 


f Hit forc^ contisted of fire 
^ipt of the lino, a thirty-two gun 
frigate, a tloAp^rf twelve guns, and 
Mipther of eight, 
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Of thctc ten, one returned to 
harbour before they engaged ouf 
fleet, ' They were commanded by 
Astral Moreno. 

X* 
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CHAP. yeiity4biur guns, bearing ibe flag of the contn^^ 
dore le Roy, the Brid^ admiral found sh^JlSd 
"TiSfc* strock to an antagonist of equal azse. — ^he re- 
mainder of the hostile fleet were pursued by Sau- 
marez, in an uncotain chace, during the darkneK 
a tempestuous night. The result of the pursuit 
was, that of two Fiench seventy-fours, whi(^ were 
discovered at morning, one efiected a narrow 
escape ; the other struck on a bank, fiMnn whkh 
she was towed ojf, and carried to Gibraltar. 

The boldness and success of this attempt, in 
which a fleet nearly double the size of the British 
had been attacked and dispersed, with so much de- 
struction, deservedly entitled the commander to 
the thanks of palrliament, and to the praises of his 
country. 

Of the inferior achievements of our navy, and 
the engagements of single ships, many memorable 
circumstances might be found in the events of the 
year. Of these, instead of commemorating the 
whole, a angle instance of British gallantry will 
suffice to shew that the invincible spirit of our 
seamen had not declined. Lord Cochrane, in the 
Speedy sloop, of fourteen guns, and fifty-four men 
and boys, fell in with a Spanish zebec, of thirty- 
two guns, and SI 9 seamen and marines, which he 
boarded with his gallant crew, and overpowered, 
without firing a single cannon. 

The threats of invading' England were never 
more confidently repeated by France than during 
the summer of this year ; a period at which it is 
least probable that her intentions were serious, or 
her hopes or resources adequate to nhe attempt. 
But in such menaces, if there was no danger, it 
Was af least an appearance of national degradation, 
that the fears and circumspection of England should 
be in constant subjection to the preparaijons of her 
enemy. The nature of war merely defaisive was 
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;-4i^iriting ; uul, though a general iniradon for the chap. 
‘ conl^^ of the country niight be impracticable, there 3 cl. 
were yetTlifierent points on the coasts of France, '“’TgoiT 
Flanders, and Holland, fiom which deep wdunds 
might be inflicted. It was resolved to attack the 
enemy in one of their own ports ; and in this ex- 
pedition it is said that Lord Nelson volunteered his 
services. It was certainly one qf the boldest em- 
prizeis^whidi a veteran ever encountered ; and 
whatever was the issue, the result did no discredit 
even to veteran valour. 

Embarking on board the Medusa, and accom- August, 
panied by two sail of the line, two fngates, and a 
number of smaller vessels. Nelson proce^ed to 
Boulogne, where a fleet of the enemy’s brigs and 
gun-boats had stolen along the coast, and assembled 
from different harbours of France. Twenty -four 
of these were anchored in a line in front of the 
harbour ; of these he destroyed ten in the course 
of a few hours, by a discharge of shells, which, 
with great humanity, he ordered to be directed 
exclusively against the fleet, and to spare the town. 
Inflamed by this success, the admiral ordered a 
general and close attack on the enemy’s vessels in 
the harbour, in the night between the 15* and 
16* of August. The British vessels were orda*ed 
to proceed in five divisions to storm the French line 
of boats, brigs, and luggers, which lay defended by 
long poles, headed by spikes of iron, projecting 
from their sides, and with strong netting moored 
up to their lower yards. They were moored head 
and stem across the hafbour, with iron chains, and 
'contained e&ch from 200 to 300 Soldiers: they 
were protected also by brigades of musketeers and 
batteries on the shore. To attack these. Lord 
Nelson had brought from the Downs a force of 
nearly sevsaty vessels of all descriptions ; but it 
was only with the boats-ofjtfais mmament that the 

X2 
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oiAP. pre^t daring attempt ctnikl be ma^. Our 
^ were provided only with boardkig jHkes, cutlas^, 
",8^,. and tomahawks; firearms were fdrlndd^, for 
iear of alarming the enemy before they came to 
close quarters. Four out of the five divisions con- 
sisted of flat-bottomed boats and the. boats of the 
^flFerent cutters in the squadron, which in general 
were ten-oared badges. The first was commanded 
by Captain Sommerville of the Eugene-; -the se- 
cond by Captain Parker of the Medusa ; the third 
by Captain Cotgrave of the Gannet ; the fourth 
by Captain Johnes of the Diligence ; the fifth di- 
vision composed of howitzer boats, was under the 
command of Captain John Conn. Each division 
had its proportionate number of enemies to assault, 
and at half past eleven at night they proceeded to 
the attack. 

The darkness of the night, however fitted for 
effecting surprize, was unfcfttunate for combined 
movements ; and the night, perhaps, on such nn 
occasion, was not more favourable than the day, 
for surprising an enemy, whose defences shewed 
how well he was prepared for resistance. Captain 
Sommerville’s division seized a brig, close to the 
pier-head of Boulogne. On attempting to tow her 
out, the British found that she was secured by a 
chain. ^ In a short time, discharges of grape-shot 
and musketry made such havoc amon^ pur men, 
that it jvas necessary to retire. Captain Parker’s 
division attempted to board a number of vessels of 
different sizes ; but their netting, and incessant 
^scharges, baffled every’ attempt ; and the better 
part of our men and ofiicers were either killed or 
wounded. Captain Cotgrave’s division, on ap- 
proaching the division assigned to them, were as- 
saulted by incessant volleys, which perforated and 

^ Mott of the French vetieU way, and werc’rBimd imm^iveable 
^ |kcn aecured in this cables had beenrcuti 
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nearly sunk thar veissels : the remaining diviaons coaPm 
not more successful. The French accounts . 
contiDer the damage which the flotilla sustained in 
this battle, to eight boats and four barges, with an 
insignificant loss of men. The loss of the English 
in lulled and wounded amounted to 172. 

Nelson ascribed the failure of the enterprize to 
the darkness of the .night, the rapidity of the tide 
ailtKbalfutide, the separation of* the divisions, and 
the . circumstance of their arriving at different peri- 
ods : but it seems to be sufficiently accounted for, 
by the showers of cutlasses and bayonets poured 
upon our men, both from the vessels and the 
shore, while they were employed in clearing away 
the strong boarding netting, the projecting spikes, 
and the chains which remained after the cables had 
been cut. Never was enterprize more unsuccess- 
ful ; but the loss of success was not loss of reput- 
ation ; the conduct of no officer or private in the 
enterprize was exposed to censure. 

From the accustomed exaggeration of the French, 
in relating every advantage of their arms, it was 
expected that they would have blazoned their repulse 
of the attempt at Boulogne in the most extravagant 
colours. The modesty and truth which appeared 
in the official account* of this affair, could be only 
explained by the circumstances which at this time 
disposed the French government to alhire the pub- 
lic mind to the expedtation of peace rather than war. 

After consolidating his power, and hdmbling the 
great nations of the continent, the estublLshment of 
peace with England could not be unwelcome to 
Bonaparte, to whom it would necessarily bring 
popularity ; while the protraction of the war must 
eventually expose him to farther losses in. his co- 
lonies, and demand from him dther an attempt at 

t Viz,^^whicliappeaT^inFari«1>]r»ttthorit7oftlicgOT«nuDetit. 
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'CHAP, the hop^ess invaaon of England, or a tacit ao* 

■ ^ . knowledgment that it was beyond his power«.^It 
is needless to recapitulate the circumstance which 
made the project of peace acceptable to the ad- 
ministration of Britain, as ihe most precious boon 
they could confer upon the country. 

While defensive preparations were therefore 
continued on one side of the Channel, and a show 
of preparation for invarion on the othe*,. -Hag’s of 
truce were daUy passing amidst vessels of war be- 
tween Calais and Dover, and couriers between 
London and Paris. Mr. Otto, who had been agent 
for the release of prisoners, still continued in the 
British capital, and soon after the preliminaries of 
peace had been fatified between the French and 
Austrian governments, Mr. Merry was sent to 
Paris as an agent on the part of the British mini- 
stry. At length the secretary of state for foreign 
affiurs, after a long but mysterious negociation with 
M. Otto, suddenly announced the signature of the 
fiept.a. preliminaries of peace between England on the 
One side, and 'France, Spain, and Holland on the 
other. This intelligence was immediately convey- 
ed in a note to the lord mayor, and diffused a gene- 
ral satisfaction throughout the metropolis and the 
kingdom. The preliminaries were ratified by the 
French government on the 5'“ of October ; and 
. such was the universal joy, that, when the French 
plenipotentiaries arrived with the ratification of 
the termsj their carriage was drawn through the 
streets by the populace. Never, perhaps, rince 
the restoration of Charles II, was the general joy 
so extravagant. But while all ranks Tejoiced at 
the tidings of peace, there were many who loudly 
complained <ff, and none who did not lament, the 
conditions on which it was obtained on the part of 
Britain. Nor were the French less ea gg r, ^ for bet- 
ter reasons, to celebrate^period whi£iuight be 
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^nsidered less as a cessation ^ ^nmerable char 

'eyi?^ war, than a solemn recogiusBaiice, before ^ 
Europe :md the world, of thdr iim^ea<knce, and 
their immense acquisitions. Amiens was the place 
assigned for concluding the definidye treaty. To 
the meeting of plenqiotentiaries. Great Brit^ do* 
puted the marquis of Comwadlis ; Joseph B ona. 
pme was sent on the part of France j Don John 
'roehohiS-'Aaara by Spain ; and1R.oger John Schim- 
melpenninck by the Dutch republic. 

By the peace of Amiens, England ceded all her 
colonies acquired during the war, the Spanish island 
of Trinidad, and the Dutch settlements in Ceylon 
alone excepted. Egypt was to be restored to the 
Sublime Porte, and the integ^ty of the Turkish 
empire was guarrantied. The dominions of our 
ally, the queen of Portugal, were also to be pre- 
served entire. So were those of the king of Naples. 

Every other interest- on the continent was aban- 
doned to the mercy of France. By an agreement, 
however, admitted in the course or the treaty, the 
limits of French Guiana in America were extend- 
ed, and the dominions of Portugal curtailed, con- 
formably to the treaty of Badajos. 

The prince of Orange was to receive indemni- 
ties for his losses ; but it appeared that the Bata- 
vian republic were not made responsible for this in- 
demnity, and from whence the indemnity was to 
come was by no meahs distinctly ascertained. 

The republic of the Seven Isles, und^ the pro- 
tection of Russia and the Porte, was recognized 
by the treaty. The islands of Malta, Gozo, and 
•Comino, were to be restored to the knights of 
S'. John of Jerusalem ; but under such stipulations 
as admitted of ambiguous interpretation, and laid 
the seeds of future misunderstanding. The French 
princes, ^d^ he. unfortunate house of Savoy, were- 
Jeft witheut mdemnity.fii' notice. 
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Siii(^ were die outlines of a treaty, which gate, 
jo^, rather because it seemed to tommiate evil, than 
'because it awakened hope, or mamtained glory. 
From the usual opponents of mmistry, it ndther 
could deserve nor draw an higher degree of approba- 
tion, than that it shewed a disposition more favour- 
able to the interests of the country in concluding, 
than in {xrotracting hostilities. But the policy of so 
many concessions could find few advoe«iesrb«^ha 
the pale of those who had firamed the treaty. The 
members of the late cabinet were divided in their 


opinion of the terms. The minister who had com- 
menced, and so long conducted the war, with bet- 
ter hopes and bolder promises than the treaty of 
Amiens realized, ‘'declared his approbation of the 
peace. A party, fi-om whom a new opposition 
was soon to spring, at the head of which were 
Lord Grenville and Mr. Windham, declared the 
peace to be degrading, insidious, and insecure. 
As the first surprise and joy of the nation gradually 
subsided, the sentiments of the warlike party grew 
more popular. 

But of the terms of the|keaty of Amiens, what- 
ever may have been said, it seems now the general 
opinion, that the cessation of hostilities, by occa- 
tioning a new era in the contest, made the suc- 
ceeding war more popular than the last ; and on 
the side of Enghmd, no war can be hopeless that 
continues to be waged under the auspices of po- 
pular filYQUr, 
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jtBERCHOMBY^ Major-general, his success against Tippoo 
Saib, ii, 359 ; forms a junction with Lord Cornwallis, 360. 

Ahercromhy^ Sir Ralph, commands the expedition sent against 
Holland, ii, 341 ; his fruitless attempts to oppose the 
French, 35 ; summons Cadiz to surrender, 284 ; the com» 
mand of the army destined against Egypt devolves on hinif 
310 ; arrives at Aboukir, ib ; proceedings of the army under 
his command i]\ Egypt, 311 ; is killed, 314. 

Aboukir^ the Turks defeated there, by Bonaparte, iii, 247* 

Achmet IV^ emperor of the Turks, his death, ii, 265. 

Adams, Mr. his motion in the house of commons respecting 
the trial in Scotland of Muir and Palmer, iii, 21. 

Adains^ Major, defeats the Indians at Ballasora and Auda NuU 
la, i, 115. 

Addington, Mr. elected speaker of the house of commons, ii, 
28 1 ; re-elected, iii, 292 ; placed at the head of gadministra- 
tion, 305. 

uifrica, success of the French there, in an attack on the British 
settlements, ii^ 8 ; account of the trade there for slaves, 
*285. 

Alexander, a British 74- gun ship, falls into the hands of the 
French, iii, 39. 

Alps, crossed by a French army under Bonaparte, iii, 27 Tm 

Alliances, st^C^Skjtiose-which Britain maintained at the open* 
ing of the campaign in the ycat'lryps, ii, 456. 
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jimart a member of the national convention of France, move#, 
that the remains of the party of Girondists should be ap- 
prehended, iii, 5. 

America^ British acquisitions there dividefl into separate govern- 
ments, i, 103 ; acts of parliament regarding, 120 ; clamours 
there against the bill* restricting the paper currency, 121 ; 
and against the stamp act, 133 ; a congress formed by some 
of the states, 134 repeal of the stamp act how re^ijg^d.^ 
149 » proceedings of the discontented party *tRere,’' 15 ^ ct seq* 
note; revival of the act for punishing offenders beyond 
seas, how received, 1 98 ; state of the public mind, 268 ; 
operations of the British army there in 1 778> d7^> ; a body 
of royalists cut to pieces by the militia of Carolina, ii, 
2 ; the provincials, defeated at Briar Creek by General Pre- 
vost, ib ; who afterwards makes an inroad into Georgia 
and invests Charlestown, ib ; but is obliged to raise the 
feiege, 3 ; is again attacked, but without success, by the 
provincials, ib ; Sir George Colder and General Matthews 
make a descent on Virginia, and destroy immense quantities 
of stores, &c. ib ; similar devastations committed by Generals 
Matthews and Vaughan in another expedition, 4 ; Stoney 
Point taken and retaken several times in succession, ib ; the 
provincials obliged to raise the siege of Penobscot, 5 ; 
Savannah besieged by the French, &c. 7 ; Charlestown 
besieged by Sir Henry Clinton, 32 ; and capitulates, 35 ; 
success of Tarleton at Waxhaws, 30 ; premature rising 
of the loyalists in Carolina, 38 ; the British general dis- 
tributes arms without discrimiifation, ib ; the British sub- 
jects attacked, 39 ; success of Lord Cornwallis, 40 ; and 
of Tarleton, 42 ; Major Ferguson defeated, which discon- 
certs the plans of Lord Cornwallis, 43 ; General Green takes 
the command of the provincial army, 44 ; Knyphausen makea 
an incursion into the Jerseys, 45 ; a mutual release of prison- 
ers agreed bn, 50 ; state of affairs at the opening of the cam- 
paign 178 ], 9 ] ; ravages of Arnold in Virginia, ib ; Oper- 
ations in Carolina, Q3 ; battle of Co?rpe ns, 9 4 battle of 
txdildford, 05 ; retreat of Corn ^g Lallisr QfS t Lord Raw- 

den at libbkirk hill, Qf $ progress of the provincials unde^ 
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tIeDend Green* ib ; battle €if Etttaw spriaga^ 98 ; stratagem 
to delude Clinton* gg ; the allies mairch into Virgima* and 
besiege Lord Cornwallis at^Yorktown* who iS obliged to 
surrender* 101 ; peace established* 148. 

American vessels laden with stores and provisions seized by the 
British* iii* 19 . 

Americans^ encourage their own manufactures* and prohibit the 
.^c^qsortation of tobacco* i* 136 ; espouse the cause of Boston* 
289 9 resolutions of the British ministry against them* 330 ; 
defence of opposition in their favour, 331 ; evacuate Ca- 
nada* 370 ; declare themselves independent* 37^; take the 
name of the United states, 386; sketch of their new go- 
vernment, ib, note ; evacuate Ticonderoga* 408 ; their army 
defeated by General Fraser* 409 ; dissatisfied with the con- 
duct of the French, 494. 

Amiensy treaty of peace concluded there, by the belligerent 
powers, iii, 327* 

Amsterdam entered by the army of the duke of Brunswick* 
ii, 248. 

Andre^ major* apprehended as a spy by the Americans* ii* 48* 
and executed, 49. 

Antonio Lewisy king of Portugal* his reply to the memorial 
of the Bourbon kings, i* 49. 

Arabs encouraged to join the British army in Egypt* iii* 317* 

Arhuthnoty admiral, his operations on the coast of America* 

ib d7> 92* 

ArcoHy M* dcy constructs battering ships* &c. at the siege of 
Gibtalter, ii, 141. 

Arcoty besieged by Hyder Ally, ii, 77- 

■ nabob of, his corrupt influence in the British house of 
commons, 125 ; his debts to the East-lndia company* 188* 
I89, note, • 

Aretkusa frigate, engages the Belle Poule, i* 495 . 

ArmieSy allied* their nuitflber and disposition at the commence- 
ment of the campaign of 1 794, iii, 28. 

Atrnyy Bxij^V ^^ves an extra allowance of bread and meat 
withopWliesaliction of ^^isij^enty iii* 77- 

Arnold, General* proposes to redpce Canada wiAi 2000 men* i* 

y 2 
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346 t his expedition against Quebec, 34/ ; joined by General, 
Montgomery, ib ; is wounded and defeated, 348 ; encamps 
on Mount Abraham, 349 ; marches for the relief of Fort 
Stanwix, 421 ; attacks General Burgoyne’s army, 422 $ his 
motives for deserting the American service, ii, 4/ ; huls in 
his treacherous endeavours to injure the Americans^ 49 ; ob- 
tains a command in the British service, 91 ; and ravages Vir^ 
ginia, ib. 

As:iOciations and meetings for obtaining a parliamentaiy~{^orm, 
iij 

Auda Nullttf taken by Major Adams, i, 115. 

AugereaUf general, repairs to the national convention of France, 
and arrests sixty deputies, iii, 1 8/. 

Augusta man of war burnt at Philadelphia, i, 4(X). 

Austria^ declares war against the Turks, ii, 268 \ enters into 
terms of peace, 32/ } war declared against her by the king 
of ^France, 380; is obliged to conclude a peace, iii, 172; 
terms of . the peace, ib ; enters ioto a new coalition against 
France, 215 ; state of her armies at the commencement of 
hostilities, 233 ; is obliged to conclude a truce, 280 ; which 
is renewed by making large concessions, 281 ; breaks off 
negociations, and commences hostilities, ib ; but is at last ob- 
liged to conclude a treaty of peace, 282« 

Austrians 9 disperse a French army under General Biron, ii, 381 ; 
join the Prussians, and invade France, 393 ; put a large party 
of the September levies to the rout, 401 ; besiege Liisle, 439 ; 
their cruelty there, ib ; receive several checks, 442 ; are de- 
feated at Jemappe, 443 ; evacifate Belgium, 444 ; oppose 
the French with success at the Rhine, 446 ; enter into nego- 
ciations with Dumourier, 463 ; lose the opportunity of at- 
tacking the French on the desertion of their general, 468 ; 
their offensive operations against the French/* 489 ; and sue-* 
cpses, 493 ; state of their armies, iii, 28 ; their alternate 
successes and losses in Flandei^, 30 et seq* 103 ; operations 
of their army in Italy, 131 ; are defeated by Bonaparte, ib ; 
are defeated in several engagements on Rhiy e^ 133 ; their 
successes, ib. 134 ; captur^^^g^U, 136 defeated 

in numeroijli!ls engagements, are obliged to abandon Italy, 170 ; 
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are puitaed by tbe French into the Tyrol and Carintlua, 
mhere they experience great lo«86i« 171 1 their successes in 
Italy» 236 ; are attacked by the French^ and obliged to eva- 
cuate Suabia, 277 ; their operations in ltaly» and complete 
overthrow at Marengo> 27S | surrender nearly all the places 
of strength occupied by them in Italy^ 260$ are defeated with 
great loss in Germany and Italy, 281. 

B 

Bahama islands, restored to the British by the peace of 1763, 
U, 162« 

Bairdf General, arrives in Egypt with an army from India, iii, 

3ia. 

Balcarrasp Lord, his vigilant policy coAtributes to subdue the 
Maroons, iii, 42» 

Bangalore, besieged and taken by the British, ii, 360. 

Bank of England, its pecuniary embarrassments made the sub- 
ject of a communication to parliament by his majesty, iii, 
153. 

Barthelemi, his negociations with Mr. Wickham at Basle, iii, 
129 ; is denounced and sent to Guiana, 187 ; is allowed to re- 
turn, 236,* 

Barras chosen one of the directory, ii, 94 ; recommends Bona- 
parte to the command of the army in Italy, iii, 131 ; is oblig- 
ed to retire from the directory, 254.* 

Barre, Colonel, his speech in defence of the Americans, i, 125. 

Barrere, his character, ii, 448. 

Barrington, Admiral, chases the French fleet off Ushant, ii, 1 Sp. 

Bastile, in Paris, taken possession of by the insurgents, ii, 302. 

Baum, Colonel, defeated by the Americans at Bennington, i, 
417- 

' Beckford, loili mayor of London, his address to the king, i, 
234. 

Bedford, duke of, sent to negociate with France, i, 7 1 $ made 
president of the council, 90. 

m otion for peace, iii, 26 ; his speech on the 

Belgians submit to the empe^, and receive s^eral important 
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€Onqetrio|i^» u>, d27 ; ^invaded by the FifUidbt 3SI r md mn* 
quered | 444 1 t?ke Tengeaaqe on the French* on their de* 
parture, 4d3* 

Belfast t note of the steehboye there> i» 203 • 

BelUisle, intnded and reduced by the British* i* 32. 

Benares^ changes in its government* ii* 133* 217^ 

Bendery General* surrenders Lojcemburg* 103* 

Bengal, the governor-general of* assembles a large army*^^d 
besieges the capital of Tippop Saib* which is stormed* iii* 
249- 

Bennington^ Colones Baum and Bryman defeated there* i* 41 7^ 

BemadottCy General* defeated by the Archduke Charles* iii* 
134 ; is sent against the royalist insurgents* 255** 

Berresferds, the cause, of divisions in the councils of Ireland* 
ii* 32. 

Birmingham^ riots there* ii* 348* 

Blair y Captain* killed in an engagement with the French fleet* 
ai* 130. 

Boileau, his advice at the battle of Jemappe* ii* 442 ; is defeat- 
ed by Bonaparte* iii* 132. 

Bonaparte, distinguishes himsdf at the siege of Toulon* iii* 11; 
appointed commander in chief of the French army of Italy* 
131 ; his successes* ib ; obliges the king of Sardinia to give 
up Savoy, and conclude a peace* ib ; compels several of the 
Italian states to sue for peace* ib ; defeats the Austrians un- 
der Boikau* and again in three different engagements under. 
Wurmser; and after defeatmg Alvenzy* concludes the cam- 
paign* 132 s projects a desert upon Egypt* and sails from 
Toulon* 206 ; takes possession of Malta* 207 ; operations of 
riie army under his command in Egypt* 211* 243 ; returns 
to France, 248 ; seizes on the government, and makes pro- 
posals of peace to thelLing of Great Britain*^ 253 ; crosses 
the Alps* and enters Italy at the head of a large army* 277 S 
f^tains a decisive victory over the Austrians at Marengo* 2/9 ; 
his influence over the northern powers* 2SQ ; conclude 
peace with Britain* 326. 

Boston, disturbances there on OQQsskvi of the^^SEaimp^liiC^ i* 133 ; 
Twlutious flbssed for encouraging American manufactures. 

3 
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177 ; riots on the licence granted by gove^timent to the Eagt- 
India company to export tea to the coloiues £ri!e' of duty^ 
271 j bill for shutting up its pprt> 286 $ inhabitiuits engage 
to suspend all intercourse with Britain » 2^01 General Gage 
erects fortifications in its neighbourhood, 29 1 ; rempnatraBce 
to him on account of that proceeding, ,292 ; invested by 
a body of the provincials, evacuated by the . British, 

Botany Bay^ criminals first transport^ there firom Britain, iii, 
22 U 

Bouille, marquis of, takes Dominica, i, 493 ; his unsuccessful 
attack on St. Lucia, ii, 90 ; captures St. Christophers, Ne- 
vis, and Montserrat, i03 

Boulogne^ unsuccessful attack on it by t^p British, iii, 325. 

Bournonvilte^ his conduct at the battle of Jemappe, ii, 443 ; 
his ill success, 459 » appointed war minister, ib ; is sent on a 
mission to Dumourier, by whom he is arrested, 4t)4. 

Bourbon^ family compact signed between the houses of, i, 30 ; 
information of tfiis communicated by Lord Marischal to Mr. 
Pitt, 3 1 , note ; rumours respecting it, 42 ; explanation of 
its nature demanded by Lord Bristol from the court of Spain, 
44 et seq. 

Bourbon kingSf their memorial to the court of I^isbon, i, 49 . 

Bouvet^ Admiral, commands the French fleet destined against 
Ireland, iii, 140. 

Boyd, Sir Robert, suggests the use of red-hot balls at the siege 
of Gibralter, ii, 141. 

Brandywine^ General Hoi;^e defeats the Americans there, i, 396 . 

Bridport^ Lord, engages a French fleet, iii, 1 ^ 1 /; arrives off 
the coast of Ireland in quest of the French expedition, 140 ; 
insubordinatiNi in the fleet under his conunand at Ports- 

. mouth, l57f 

Brigman, Lieutenant-colonel, defeated at Bennington, i, 417; 
is killed, 425. 

Brissoif his character, 366; separates from the jau:obin8, 429* 

Bristol, ear} of, sj^4,^eeds Lord Chatham in 1768 , i, 190 . 

Britain, iSf€at, ’p^oapect^fi^at jthe commencement of the war 
with ^pain, i, 47 ; accommodates the emperof of Germany 
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wtthafean^ iiiyfOi state of tbe public miud there at the 
dote of the year 179^9 1 H. 

iBriiuhf unfortunate expedition to Buenot Ayres, i, 65 ; dispos* 
teased of Falkland islands by the Spaniards, 233 ; negocia- 
tiont with Spain in consequence, 237 ; address a memorial to 
the States General, 383 ; operations of the armies in Ameri« 
ca, ii, 1 €/ seq. 32 ei seq^ gi • 

British artny^ evacuates Holland, and retreat to Bremen^ iii, 
Q6 ; account of the distresses they experienced, 98. 

British fleets captures the vessels employed at the siege of Pen^ 
obscot, ii, 3. 

BrogliOf Marshal, defeats the allies at Stangerode, i. Ip. 

Broumt Robert, a corporal in the Guards, his account of the 
sufferings of the British army in their retreat through HoU 
land, iii, 98. 

Brun, JLe, Qend^ proposals for peace to the court of Great Bri- 
tain, ii, 433. 

BrunCt General, arrives in Holland,^ and opposes the combined 
jEorces of England and Russia, iii, 241 ; agrees to an armis- 
tice, 242 ; ussumes th^ conunand of an anny in Italy, 282. 

Brunswick^ duke o& marches into Holland at the head of a 
Prussian army, ii, 247 ; appointed to the command of the 
Prussia which invades France, 393 ; obliged to re- 

treat,* 404 ; his success on the Rhine, 493. 

Bunkers-kill, battle of, i, 339 ; inactivity of the British after 
that event, 341. 

Burgoyne, General, takes the command of the army in Canada, 
i, 404 ; treats the Indians with a war feast, 4Q5 ; observa- 
tions on that custom, ib ; invests Ticonderoga, .406 ; pro- 
ceeds to Fort Edward, 411 ; cruelties of the Indians in, his 
army, 413 ; advances to Saratoga, 421 ; engages the Ame- 
ricans there, 422 ; d&erted by the Indians, ib : sends mes- 
sengers to General Clinton, describing his situation, 422 $ 
attempts to retreat to Fort Edward, 426 $ capitulates at Sa- 
ratoga, 427 ; information of his misfortune reluctantly ob- 
tained from ministers in parliament, 442-.j^ccttse8 ministers 
of debarring him from triaLb^ « his 

troops detained by congress, contrary to convention^ "49Q« 
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Surkgf Mr. his motion in behalf of Amerioa^ S22 ; presents a 
remonstrance from the general assembly of New- York to the 
house of commons^ 326 ; his motion for composin^f the troubles 
hi America^ 362 ; his motion against employing the Indians^ 
467 » hi* plans of reform laid before parliament* n> 17 » ^7 t 
made paymaster-generab l6l ; restores two delinquents to 
their ofEces* 163 ; retires from his office of pa 3 rma 8 ter* 170; 
his speech on Indian affairs* 1 Sp ; takes the lead in the im* 
peackment of Warren Hastings* 214 ; opposes a bill introi^ 
duced by Mr. Dundas for improving the government of In- 
dia* ? 1 8 ; his speech on the trial of Mr. Hastings* 259 » 
sured for his intemperate language during that trial* 285 ; 
his speech on the revolution in France, 307 ; opposes the re- 
vision of the test act laws* 310; his« difference in the house 
of commons with Mr. Fox* 336 ; his speech on the disputes 
with France* 412 ; publishes his opinions on the subject of a 
peace* iii* 143. 

Bute, Lord, succeeds Mr. Legge as chancellor of the exch&« 
quer* i* 18; and the duke of Newcastle as prime minister* 
55 I his unpopularity* 62 ; unexpectedly resigns* 87 * his ac* 
count of his motives for resigning* 88 ; prejudices against him* 
89 ; his idea of forming a new ministry* lOl. 

Butler, Colonel* destroys the settlement of Wy coming* i* 491 . 

Byron, Admiral* takes possession of Falklands islands* i* 232 ; 
his fleet dispersed in a storm* 493 ; endeavours to bring the 
French fleet under Admiral D^Estaing to an engagement, ii, 
5 ; his partial engagement with the French fleet, 6. 

C 

Cadlx, afflicted with a contagious distemper* iii, 284 ; is threat- 
ened with an attack by the British, ib* 

Caermartha%, marquis of* appointed secretary of state for the 
home department* ii, 170 . 

Caesar, camp of* forced by the allies* ii* 490. 

Calonne, appointed minister of France, ii* 293 ; his schemes 
finance, ib. 

Camas^^comSdhioner^tttm the national convention, arrestei^ 
b]/l>umourier, 467 * 
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CmmMfn^ ]Liord> chicf^justk^of the common pk 9$9 mriye# Iiii 
titfe 192. 

» Lord* appointed Ticeroy of Irelandj iii» 82 } is re» 

eaB^, 203f 

pamhden^ the town Qf» evacuated by Lord Rawdoot u» 97. 

Campbell Colonel^ commands a body of British troops in A* 
tnerica, 2. 

Campbfll^ General, surrosiders Pensacola, it» 67» 

CaTnperdown^ the Dutch fleet defeated off there by Admiral 
Duncan, hi, 182* 

Campo bbrmiof treaty of peace concluded there, iii, 1 72. 

(ktnadd^ the seizure of some forts on the boundaries of, by Lord 
Dorchester, the cause of a violent ferment in the minds of 
the Americans, ii, 19.; divided into upper and lower, and re* 
cehret a new constitution, 334. 

Cannings Mr. his speeph in the house of commons on the union 
with Ireland, iii, 225. 

Cape ^ Good Hope, surrendered to the British, iii. 111. 

Cape St* Vincent^ the combined fleets of France and Spain de« 
feated off there, iii, 17^- 

Carieion^ General, endeavours to rouse the Canadians to receive 
arms, t, 345 ; evacuates Montreal, 346 ; defeats the Ameri- 
cans, and compels them to evacuate Canada, 370 ; superseded 
by General Burgoyne, 404 ; is created a peer under the tkle 
of Lord Dorchester, ii, 165. 

C4trlisle, Earl of, proposes an amendment on an address to his 
ms^esty, relating to the terms of peace with America, ii, 158 ; 
appointed lord privy seal, 16I. 

Carnatic^ operations of the war there, ii, 77 ; means adopted 
by the British presidencies for defraying the expences, 132 ; 
farther operations of the war there, i37* 

Camot concerts the plan of operations for the Ff^nch armies » 
29 j is appointed one of the directory, 94 ; is denounced, 
and oblig;ed to fly from Fra]|ce, 187 » ^ permitted by Bona- 
parte to return, 256.^ 

Carolinoi operations of the war there, % 1 ;“V48 near^ reduced 
by the British, 34. 

Carrier and his Associates executed, iii, 88. 

Carteaux, General, defeats the roysdists of Marseilles) ii, 484* 
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iMillle ^ iecii^ tke {bU ^ :the 4! 

Jjiy 255. 

^asselp dty of» snrsenders tp tbe allies^ ti^ ' 

Castlereagh^ Lord^ details in the Irish parliament the genen^ 
, .principles of the tiiiion> iii> 265« 

Catkcqri^ XiQrd> hi$ difSoulty in joining the British army ia 
Crerpianyy ih^ 102* 

Catherine /4 empress of Russia^ accedes to the armed nentmli- 
ty» 53 ; visits her new territories in Tartary^ 266 ; has an 
interview with the emperor of Germany and king of Poland^ 

. 268 s is opposed by the king of Sweden^ 288 ; rejects the 
intetlerence of .Britain^ 329 ; her abhorrence of the French 
revolution^ 371 « 

Cavendishf Lord John, moves an amendment on the address foe 
^daring America in rebellion, i, 313 ; and again on the war 
with that country, 355 ; his amendment in the house of com* 
mons on the address to his majesty, ii, 153 ; moves a series 
of resolutions on the « subject of the terms of the peace, 
158 ; supports the coalition, l60 ; is appointed chancel* 
lor of the exchequer,- l6l ; introduces a bill into the house 
of commons for abolishing certain offices in the exchequer, 163« 
Caxelle, General, arrives in Corsica with a body of troops, and 
compels the British to evacuate the island, iii, 130. 

Ceylon, captured by the British under Admiral Reynier and 
Colonel Stewart, iii, 1 lO. 

Chambers, Sir Robert, one of the judges of Bombay, expresses 
his scruples on the trial of Nundcomar, ii, 6g. 
phampaigne, the progre» of the Prussian army stopped there, 
ii, 400. 

Championette, General, defeats the Neapolitans under General 
Mack, iii, 210 ; his farther successes in Naples, 232* 
Champlain, hJce, operations of the British and A^nencaas 
on, i, asp, 

Charette, commands the royalist insurgents, iii, 130 $ is taken 
prisoner and executed, ib«» 

pharles Ily munne/ ip jvhich he evaded giving his assent 4o the 
bill ^ereSef of the'^issenters, h, 234 ; observations OH his 
no law could be valid without the royal assent, 274* 
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CkarleSf Archduke» takes the command of the Austrian army 
on the Rhine> iii, 133 ; opposes the French army of Italyt 
171 ; defeats the French in Germany in several engagements^ 
234. 

Charlestown y unsuccessful attack on, by Sir Peter Parker, i, 371 ; 
besieged by the British, ii, 2 ; is obliged to surrender, 35. 

Charlotte of Mecklenburg Strelitz, married to George 11 1, 

i, 24 ; pension settledoon her by government, 4 1 . 

Charlotte Matilda^ princess royal of England, given in marriage 
to the hereditary prince of Wirtemberg, ii, I 69 . 

Chatham^ Lord, message from the king to, and his answer, i, 
177 » withdraws from office, 190 ; his speech on the bill for 
administration of justice in Massachussetts’ bay, 285 ; at* 
tends in parliament and moves for measures of reconciliation 
with America, 301 ; his motions for settling the troubles there, 
308, 383 I his proposal for a cessation of hostilities, 433 } his 
pathetic remonstrance against employing the Indians, 436 et 
seq ; his motion for calling ministers to account, 447 ; 
his speech on the duke of Richmond’s motion for conceding 
independence to America, 463 ; his illness in the house, 465 ; 
his death, ib ; honours paid to his memory, 466, note. 

Chalierj forms a club of jacobins at Lyons, ii, 7 ; forms a pre- 
text to massacre the inhabitants, and is executed, ib. 

ChaumettCf profanes religion, by exhibiting a fi^te in Paris, iii^ 
44 ; is executed, 45, 

Chauvelin, the French ambassador, presents a remonstrance to 
the British government, ii, 414 j is ceased to be recognised 
as a diplomatic character by the British ministry, 415 ; main- 
tains a correspondence with Lord Grenville, 416 ; is ordered 
to leave England, 417* 

Cherokees defeated by the Americans, i, 388. 

Chester^ governor, surrenders Pensacola, ii, 87* 

Cheyt Sing, succeeds his father as zemindary of Benares, ii, 
133 1 18 protected by the English, ib ; but obliged to pay 
them a large subsidy, 134 ; is expelled his zemindary, on ac- 
coi^t of his refusal to pay other su^idjes, 217 ; his deposit 
tipn justified by Hastings, iii, 7^ 
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Cldnth an embassy sent to, by the court of Britain, ii, 357. 

Chouans, agree to terms of peace, iii, 10/ ; rise in arms again, 
ib ; are assisted by the English, ib ; are defeated, and finally 
subdued, 109. 

Christophers, St. captured by the French, ii, 103 ; given up 
to the English at the peace, 152* 

Christina, Archduchess, her inhumanity at the siege of Lisle, 
11, 440. 

Cisalpine repullic^ overturned by the Austrians, ii, 235 ; is re- 
es'tablished by Bonaparte, 278* 

Clare f Earl of, takes the lead of those in Ireland who favour 
the union with Britain, iii, 228* 

Clairfaity General, takes the command of a corps of Austrians, 
and joins the Prussian army destined to invade France, ii, 
394 ; opposes a retreat, 405 ; arrives with succours to the 
Austrian army in Flanders, 445 ; is appointed to a chief com- 
mand, 446 ; his success, ib ; movements of his army, 447 ; 
is attacked by the French, 448 ; attacks the French at Fa- 
mars, 489 ; defeated by Pichegru, iii, 30 ; is again defeat- 
ed, 31, 33, 34 ; defeats the French, 104, 105. 

Clarkcy Colonel, makes an unsuccessful attack on the British 
fort of Augusta, ii, 43. 

Clarke, Sir P. J. his motion for excluding contractors from the 
house of commons, ii, 68. 

Clarke, Sir Alured, commands the land forces which capture 
the Cape of Good Hope, iii, 110. 

Clergy, a party of the, in Scotland, protest against the laws 
relating to the catholits, ii, 11. 

Clinton, General, rallies tlie British troops at thft battle of Bun* 
ker^s hill, i, 3 40 ; disembarks his forces at Long island, and 
defeats the Americans, 374 ; succeeds General Howe in the 
command^ 4B0 ; attacked by the Americans at Freehold, 
483 ; his expedition against Egg-harbour, 488 ; recovers the 
province of Georgia, 494, 4g5 ; recals his troops to head- 
quarters, ii, 4 ; proceeds to the siege of Charlestown, 33 ; 
re-embarks for New- York, 37 ; his error in the indiscriminate 
distrikuviuu^f Ifms, '?^^ ; proceedings of the army under his 
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commandy 45 ; his intentions on Rhode island defeated by d 
disagreement with Admiral Arbuthnot, 47 ; enters into cor- 
respondence with Arnold, 48 } dispatches Arnold into Vir- 
ginia, 91 ; is deceived Isy Washington, 99 ; his unsuccessful 
attempt to relieve Lord Cornwallis, 101. 

Clive i Lord, arrives in India, with full powers to act as com- 
mander in chief, i> 162 ; concludes a peace with Sujah Dowla, 
163 ; endeavouring to Restore economy in the army* occasions 
a mutiny among the officers, l64 5 his defence in parliament, 
256. 

ClootSf Anacharsis, renounces Christianity at a fHe in Paris, iii, 
44 ; is executed, 45. 

CohlentZi crowds of emigrants assemble there for the purpose 
of invading France, ji, 365. 

Cohourg, Prince of, his outposts assaulted by the French, ii, 
30 5 is defeated, 34 ; enters into a private correspondence 
with Lumourier, ii, 453 ; defeats the French, 460 ; con- 
cludes an agreement with Lumourier, 464 ; loses a favour- 
able opportunity of attacking the French, 468 ; besieges 
Coiide, 487 » is attacked by the French, 488 ; is defeated, 
iii, 32, 34. 

Cochin taken by the British, iii, 3. 

Cochrane i Lord, his bravery in an engagement with a Spanish 
ship of war, iii, 322. 

Cocklurn, Captain, surrenders St. Eustatia^ln a dishonourable 
manner, ii, 88. 

Cqffenhal^ purposes to attack the convention, iii, 58 ; precipi- 
tates the fall of his party, 59. 

Coke, Mr. gives notice of his intention to move for an address 
to his majesty to form a new administration, ii, 159. 

Coldstream regiment of guards, their bravery in Flanders, ii, 
48S. 

Collier, Sir George, makes a descent with a body ©f marines 
on the Virginian shores, ii, 3 ; is sent to relieve Penobscot, 5. 

Commissioners appointed to treat with the Americans arrive in 
the Delaware, i, 481 ; their terms rejected, 482 ; issue a va- 
ledictory manifesto, 492. 

Commons, hom>e of, elect Sir John Cust their speaker, 40 ; 
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grant supplies^ 41 ; receiver a communication from his ma^ 
jesty relating to a peace with Spain, "Jb ; grant supplies for 
1762 , 84 ; take into consideration the question of privi- 
leges, 96 ; the subject of general warrants considered. 107 ; 
plan of finance proposed by Mr. Grenville^ 117 > expel 
Mr. Wilkes, IQQ; deliberate on the address, 213; dispute 
with the mayor of London concerning some printers, 243 ; 
petition of English dissenters considered, 247 > deliberate on 
American affairs, 439 ; choose a speaker, and deliberate on his 
majesty^s speech, ii, 63 ; deliberate on the communication 
announcing hostilities with Molland, 65 ; consider the 
abuses of the ad/niralty, and a financinl plan of reform, 67 ; 
and of Indian affairs, 68 ; consider the state of the po- 
lice, 73 ; a ballot proposed by the minister, in order to evade 
a public inquiry into the affairs of India, 74 ; debate on the 
war, 76 , JO 6 ; impeach Lord Sandwich, 113; ministers 
outvoted, 118; pass an economical bill, 123; receive re- 
ports of two committees on Indian affairs, ib. ; consider the 
preliminaries of peace, 152 ; receive a message frorn his ma- 
jesty relating to the prince of Wales, 162 ; two bills present- 
ed for vesting the management of the affairs of the East-India 
company in the hands of certain commissioners, 166 ; Mr. 
Pitt's bill for mana<;ing the affairs of India introduced, 174 ; 
commutation act proposed, 181, two bills relating to the East 
India company introduced, 182 ; deliberate on the affairs of 
India, 188 ; review of the national hnances exhibited by Mr. 
Pitt, 194 ; pass a bill for the regulation of public offices, 
196 ; concessions in favour of the trade of Ireland proposed, 
201 ; reject the plan for fortifying the doak-yards, 207 f 
consider the commercial treaty with France, 222 ; proposal 
received for consolidating the taxes, 229 ; approve of the 
minister's, tax on retail shops, 231 ; impeach Warren Has- 
tings, 241 ; account of the revenue of India and the supplies 
)f the year exhibited, 242 ; debate on the king's illness, and 
the appointment of a regency ; 270 ; repeal the taxes on 
retail shops ancLon pedlars, 282 ; subject of the French re- 
volution brougllt fb*:: 7 ’;ard, 306 ; increase the salary of the 
speaker, 312 ; statements of finance and r<%venue presented. 
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ib ; message from his majesty relating to an aggp-ession coni« 
mitted by the Spaniards on British subjects at Nootka sounds 
314 ; grant supplies for the year 179^9 455 ; suspension of 
the habeas corpus act carried, 64 ; statements of supplies and 
ways and means presented, 122 ; two budgets presented, 
and two loans proposed by the minister in the same year, 
128. 

Conciliatory measures with America proposed by Lord North, 
i^ 458 ; approved of by opposition, 459. 

Concord^ destruction of stores there commences the American 
war, i, 334. 

Conde besieged, and taken by the allies, ii, 48^ ; is retaken, ii, 
34. 

Conde^ prince of, escapes from France, ii, 304 ; his army with- 
draws into Bohemia, iii, 239 5 troops taken into the pay 
of Britain, 26 1. 

Condorcet, his character and influence on the republicans in 
Fi*ance, ii, 366 ; votes for the imprisonment of the king, 447. 

Congress^ general, of the Americans, meet in Philadelphia, i, 
293 ; publish a declaration of rights, 294 ; petition to the 
king, and memorial to the people of Great Britain, 295 ; 
their resolutions approved of by a majority of the colonies, 
296 ; declare General Gage disqualified for the functions of 
governor, 336 ; prepare for war, 337 ; their declaration of 
rights, 341, 342; again address the people of Great 
Britain, 342 ; resolutions on Lord North’s conciliatory 
bill, 343 ; answer to the royal proclamation, 351 ; resolu- 
tions for raising money and forces, C78> 379 5 refuse to al- 
low General Burgoyne's army to embark, in terms of the 
convention, 49O. 

Constitution^ new, formed in France, 254 * dissolved by Bo- 
naparte, and another framed, 253. 

Convention, constituent, establishes revolutionary committees, 
iii, 2 ; resolves to frame a new constitution, Ql ; announces 
its dissolution, 93. 

Conway, General, appointed secretary of state, i, 132 ; expos- 
tulates with Lord George Gordon THe^cerxfsequences of 
hU^roceedings, }i, 25 | his motions for peace, 117j 1,13. 

2 
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ijofOiCf Sir fiyre^ takes the Co^hmand of thie anfiy in the Carna- 
tic, n, 7^ 9 operations of the army under his command, ib. 
137 » defeats Hyder Ally, 138 ; resigns his command, ib. 

-M— , colonel. Commands a body of troops sent against Ostend^ 
iii, 212; is taken prisoner, 213. 

Coote, General, commands a division of troops in Egypt, iii, 327* 

Copenhagen house, association for obtaining a parliamentary re- 
form meet there, iii, 115. ^ 

Copenhagen, is attacked by the British, iii, 296 . 

Corbet, Major, commander of the British troops in Jersey, is 
taken prisoner, and consents to the surrender of St. Kil- 
licrs, the capital, ii, 80. 

Corday, Charlotte, assassinates Marat, ii, 482 j is tried and 
condemned to death, ib. 

Cornwall, Mr. elected speaker of the house of commons, ii, 63 ; 
re-elected, 3 80 ; his death, 281. 

Cornwallis, Lord, overruns New Jersey, i, 377 ; surprises the 
enemy’s posts at Bondwick, 393 ; his operations in Carolina, 
ii, 37 ; defeats General Gates, 40; his operations in the Ca- 
rolinas, 42 ; his plans defeated by the loss of a small detach- 
ment, 43 ; retreats, 44 ; obliged to abandon all his conquests, 
76 ; obtains a partial victory at Guildford, 95 ; is obliged to 
retreat, 9(1 ; makes a predatory incursion into Virginia, 98 ; 
is besieged in Yorktown, 100 ; and obliged to surrender, 
102 ; is appointed governor-general of India, 359 ; opera- 
tions of the army under his command there, ib ; is appointed 
lord- lieutenant of Ireland, iii, 203 5 is sent as plenipotentiary 
to treat for peace with Fiance, 327* 

Corsica, purchased by the French from the Genoese, i, 188 5 
which occasions discontents in England, I 89 ; conquered by 
the British, ii, 3g ; and declared dependant upon them, 40 $ 
.is evacuated, iii, 139 . 

Cossim, Mir, raised to the viceroyship of Bengal in place of 
Mir Jziffier Ally Kawn, i, 112 ; his character, 113 ; forti- 
fies his capital, and exercises his troops after the European 
manner, ib ; impels taxes upon the English traders, J 14 ; 
treaty concluded^ with him by governor Vansittart, which the 
rol III. Z • 
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council of Calcutta liissiyowt ib ; hostilities eoiumeiiced 
against him by the British, who take Futnah, whi^h is re- 
taken by the natives, ib j defeated by Major Adams at Bal- 
lasora and Auda Nulla, 115 ; surrenders Monjeer his capital, 
and Putnah again to the British, ib ; gives orders for putting 
the English prisoners to death, ll 6 ; flies into the territory 
of Sujah Dowla, ib ; his reception there, ib. 

Cotgravr^ Captain, commands a division of ships at the attack 
on Boulogne, iii, 3*^4 . 

Couthon^ his friendship for Roberspierre, Hi, 54 ; a deed of ac- 
cusation passed against him, 57 ; is seized and executed, 5Q» 

CouyperiSf the British defeated there by general Morgan, ii, 

Cranford^ Colonel, defeats a party of French in the province 
of Connaught, iii, 204. 

Crillortj duke de, ca{)tures the island of Minorca, ii, 131 ; takes 
the command of the besieging army before Gibraltar, 140. 

Cronenberg, governor of, his correspondence with the com- 
mander of the British fleet, iii, 2g6» 

Crons tadtj 4he Swedish admiral, 'his communications with the 
British admiral Nelson, relating to hostilities, iii, 300. 

Crowe^ Mr. his bill for setting aside the electing votes of ofE-^ 
cers of the customs, excise, 5cc. ii, 112 « 

besieged, and obliged to submit to the French and 
the troops of Tippoo Saib, ii, 136 ; is invested by the Eng- 
lish, 130. 

Culioden^ man of war, strikes on an island during the battle of 
the Nile, iii, 200 . 

Cumberland, duke of, negociates u^ith Mr. Pitt for forming a 
new ministry, i, 120 ; succeeds in forming a new administra% 
tion, 132 ; his death and character, ib. 

Cunningham^ commander of a piratical privateer, imprisoned by 
the French, i, 431* 

Cura^oa takep by the British, iii, 283. 

Curtis, Captain, his successful attack on the battering ships be- 
fore GibraltCT, ii, 143. 

Custincy General, takes the command of the French army on 
the Rhine, ii, 404 5 operations of hi^mnny, 437 ; his disas- 
trous situation, 480 \ is superi^ed* 400 ; and executed, W, 3* 
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Muitf Sir John, appointed speaker of the hoiiaevpf commons^ 
40 $ resigns^ and is succeeded by Sir Fletcher NortoOf XlQ. 

D 

JOaendcls^ General* attempts to dislodge the British posted at 
the Helder* iii* 240 ; is defeated by the British and Russians^ 
242. 

Danes 9 take possession of Hamburgh* iiij 295^ 

Darby, Admiral* commands the channel fleet* and is sent to 
the relief of Gibralter* ii* 83. 

Dashwoodt Sir Francis* appointed chancellor of the exchequer* 
1 * 55* f 

Dampierre, General* takes the command of the French army on 
the defection of Dumourier* ii, 46^ * is*killed* 4(>d. 

Danton, his character, ii, 367 ; his treachery to the jacobins, 
389 * prosecutes the girondists* 394; his speech on the in- 
surections* 396; defends himself against the accusations of 
the girondists* 431 ; his motion in the convention* to meet 
the brigands* 478 ; kis power as leader of a faction declines* 
iii* 1 ; is confronted by Roberspierre* 43 ; is executed* 46. 

D* Acre, St. Jean* invested by Bonaparte, iii* 245 ; defended 
by Sir Sidney Smith* ib ; the French defeated there* 246. 

D*Artois 9 Count* his passionate speech to the parliament of 
Paris* ii* 296 ; is obliged to fly from Frange* 304. 

D*Espr erne nil, M. discovers the secret plans of the ministry 
of France, ii* 298 ; is arrested* ib. 

D' Estaing, Count* ravages t|^e coast pf Sumatra* i* 23 ; arrives 
with a French fleet on the coast of America* 485^ proceeds 
to Rhode island* 486 ; his fleet dispersed by a storm, ib ; 
repulsed at St. Lucia* 493 ; declines an engagement with the 
British fleet* ii* ^ ; captures St. Vincentt and Grenada from 
the British* 6 ; engages the British fleet under Admiral Bi- 
ron, ib ; arrives on the coast of Carolina* where he debarks 
his troops, and being joined by the Americans under Lincob, 

, invests Savannah, 7,5 is repulsed, ib ; returns with part 
- of his fleet to France, ib. 

D* EstoucheSf Admiral* appointed to the command of^a French 
fleet off the coast of Virginia* ii, 92. 
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De Grasse, Admiral, sails to tbe West ladies with a large 
ii, ap ; his partial encounter with the British fleet, 100 y ob* 
tains possession of all the vessels in YorktowU on the surren- 
der of Lord Cornwallis, lOl ; operations of the fleet under 
his command in the West Indks, 127 1 ^ defeated and taken 
prisoner, 128. 

D*Guichenf^ Admiral, engages the British fleet under Rodney, 
ii, 58 ; after relievihg Minorca, appears in the Channel, 83* 

lyHerloisf Collet, moves, in the national convention, fln* the 
abolition of royalty, ii, 430 ; his atrocious proceedings at 
Lyons,, and an attempt made to assassinate him, iii, 48 ; 
is transported to Guiana, 89, note. 

Delaware^ navigation of the, secured by the British, i, 398 } 
abandoned by the Americims, 400. 

DelassarU his conduct in the French ministry, ii, 375 ; is de- 
nounced and sent to the high court of Orleans, 378. 

Demarara and other Dutch settlements surrender to the British, 
ii, 86. 

Denmark^ accedes to the northern coalition, iii, 292. 

Denmark^ prince of, invades Sweden, ii, 289 ; enters into a 
correspondence with Lord Nelson, the commander of the 
hostile fleet of Britain, iii, 299 ; agrees to an armistice with 
the British, 300. 

DessaiXf General, his bravery at the battle of Marengo, iii, 279 ; 
is^killed, 280. 

DesmoulineSf Camille, his character, iii, 43 ; is executed, 46. 

JDe Winter, Admiral, commandexi^of a Dutch fleet, is defeat- 
ed and taken prisoner by Admiral Duncan, iii, 180. 

Dieu, r Isle de, captured by the British, iii, 110. 

Dillon, General, murdered by his troops, ii, 381. 

Dissenters, see Parliamentm 

Dogger Bank, an engagement there between the British and 
Dutch fleets, ii, 85. 

Dolbin, Sir William, his motion for limiting the slave trade, ii, 
257* 

Dominico, island of, reduced by lord Rolle, i, 23 ; retaken by. 
the marquis de^Bouille, 493. 
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Domingo^ St. eracuated by the Britiili* 213. 

Donop, Colonel, makes an attempt on the wQ^Hl of Red Bank, 
i» 3^* 

Dorchester^ Liord, governor of Canada, excites the jealousy of 
the Americans on account of his friendly intercourse with the 
Indians, iii, 20 . 

Doi^laSf Captain, with his ddp, seixed at Nootka sound by 
the Spaniards, it, 314. ^ 

Downshire^ marquis of, opposes the union of Ireland with Bri- 
tain, iii, 26 S. 

Drake^ Admiral, dispatched by Lord Rodney with a squadron to 
intercept a French fleet, ii, 89 . 

Dublin^ the citizens of, frame an address to their fellow sub- 
jects on the national grievances, iii, 1 98 ; petition his majesty 
on the same subject, 199 . 

Duckworth, Admiral, reduces the Swedish and Danish islands 
in the West Indies, iii, 300. 

DugommUrt General, commands the besieging army of Toulon, 
iii, 3. 

Dumas, his virtuous conduct in the national assembly of France^ 
ii, 377. 

Dumourier, is appointed one of the ministers of Louis XVI, 
ii, 378 ; appointed generalissimo of the French armies, 400 ; 
opposes the duke of Brunswick, 401 $ and compels him to 
retreat, 404 ; his success in Flanders, 438 ; defeats the Aus- 
trians at Jemappe, 442 ; his rupture with the convention, 46l ; 
enters into a secret negociation with the Austrians, 463 ; or- 
ders the commissioners ffom the convention to be arrested, 
and deserts to the Austrians, 466. 

Duncariy Admiral, defeats the Dutch fleet under Admiral De 
Winter, off Camperdown, iii, 180 . 

Dundas, General, his operations, as commander of the British 
army in Holland, iii, 96 . 

Dundas, Mr. his speech on the subject of the war with America, 
}i, 108 ; moves resolutions relating to the government of India, 
123 ; appointed treasurer of the navy, 171 ; defends himself 
from the attacks of Mr. Burke, on the trial of Mr. Hastings, ^ 
215 ; opens the India budget, 313 ; brings forward the annua} 
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statement of tbe finahceiit' in India, S45 ; his speech on the te« 
newal of the ilgp^-lndta company’s chaitfr, ii> 450 ; delivers a 
message from his majesty, relating to treasonable societies, iii, 
22 ; introduces a bill for raising a militia in Scotland* 147 ; 
and for the internal defence of the country, 1 96 ; delivers 
a message from his majesty to the house of comtaons rdative 
to the union with Irdand, 223 ; his speech on the pacific 
offer ot Bonaparte, 256 ; opposes Mr. Sheridan’s motion for 
an inquiry into the causes of the failure of the expedition to 
Holland, 262 ; resigns, 302 ; his statement of the pfosperity 
of the East-lndia company, SOTi. 

JDunmot f'f lord, governor of Virginia, his disputes with the in- 
habitants, i, 350 ; retires on board a ship, and proclaims 
martial law, ib. ^ 

D u fining f Mr. his motion relating to the state of the country, 
ii, 20 ; his opposition to the independence of America, 111; 
created Lord Ashburton, and appointed chancellor of the 
duchy of Lancashire, 12 i. 

Dunkirk, besieged by the duke of York, ii, 492 ; is relieved, i.b 

Dupin, Latotir,. appears as a witness against the queen of 
France, iii, 4. 

Durantorif one of the ministers of Louis XVI, secretly opposes 
the republican interest, ii, 378. 

Dutch^ remonstrances of the British government to, on account 
of the clandestine supply of warlike stores to America, ii, 
51 ; their traders put themselves under the protection of an 
armed squadron, which is attacked by the British Commodore 
Fielding, 52 ; declared by an edict no longer connected in 
alliance wkh the British, ib ; letters of reprisal issued against 
them by the British, 55 ; their fleet engages Admird Parker 
off the Doggar Bank, 85 ; are dispossessed of the Cape of 
Good Hope, iii, 3 11; sends a fleet to recapture it, which sur^ 
renders to the British, 138 ; are defeated by Admiral Duncan, 
180 ; thair fleet in the Texd surrenders to Admiral Mitchel, 
»4Q. 
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East^fndia Company f advantages which they receive from the 
treaty with Sujah Dowla> i, ldi3 ; their affairs brought be- 
fore parliament^ 17^9 bill passed for regulating their divi^ 
dcnd8» 174 ; their affairs again brought before parliament^ 
25 1 ; diwrdered state of their finances^ 253 ; a secret commit- 
tee appointed to inquire into them» 255 ; they apply to par- 
liament for a loahy ib ; and petition against the terms on 
which it is offered^ 256 ; obtain a renewal of their charter, ii, 
75 ; two bills for regulating their affairs introduced into parlia- 
ment by Mr. Fox, 166 ; another bill for the same purpose 
introduced by Mr. Pitt, 174; petition JTor a renewal of their 
charter, 450. 

EasUindia stock, proprietors of, demand an augmentation of 
their dividends^ i, l65. 

East-Indies, review of tran^ctions there, i. 111, 159, 203 ; 
outline of the war there, ii, 77 » view of affairs for some time 
previous to the year 17^U 132 ; operations of the war, 137 ; 
hostilities with Tippoo Saib, 358 ; peace concluded, 36l ; 
review of transactions there, iii, 248. 

Eden, Mr. his motion in the house of commons relating to the 
affairs of Ireland, ii, 121 ; is induced to withdraw his mqtion 
by the threat of a vote of censure, 122 ; reasons for his con- 
duct, ib. 

Edward, fort, abandoned by the Americans, i, 413. 

Effingham, Lord, declares^ his aversion to the system adopted 
towards America, i, 325 •; proposes resolutions favour of 
ministry, ii, 177 - 

Egmnnt, port, in Falklands islands, the British dispossessed of 
I . it by the Sptniards, i, 233. 

Egg harbour, expedition against it by the British, i, 4B8 ; two 
American regiments surprised there and put to death, 48C1. 

Egremont, Lord, removed from the post office to the admiralty 
i, 90 ; his death, ICX). 

Egypt, invaded b^ Bonaparte, iii,, 211 ; operations of the French^ 
army there, 212, 243, 275 ; plans of the Brit&h and Turks' 
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for its necovciy, 310 j miEta^ operations there^ 211 et S€fi 
the French expeUed^ 318 

Ehrinlfreitsten, captured by the French, iii, 233. 

J^eciiom» eontioverted, bill regulating them pasted^ i, 223» 

Sdixdbeih, empress of Russjui, her death and eharactev, i, b&* 

, Madam, of France, executed, iti, 47* 

General, governor of OilH*altar, conumimeates m offer 
of the Moors to supply that garrison with provssioiM, ii, 81 2 
his bravery during the siege, 82. 

r— , Sir Gilbert, impeaches Sir Elijah Impey, ii, 263 2 sup- 
ports the repeal of the test act in Scotland, 340 ; appointed 
viceroy of Corsica, iii, 40. 

E^phinstone, Admiral, assists in the capture of the Cape of 
Good Hope, iii, 1^1* 

Ellis, Mr. his speech in support of the war, ii, 117* 

Emanuelf Charles, king of Sardinia, is obliged to abdicate his 
crown, and surrender his army and capital to the French, 

iii, 217. 

E^lfctrgo laid upon Russian, Danish, and Swedish vessels in the 
porta of Great Britain, iii, 298. 

E^glandf bank of, its pecuniary embarrassments communicat- 
ed to parliament, iii, 153 ; bill passed enabling it to issue 
notes instead of specie, 155. 

Erskine, Mr. appears as counsel for the members of the corres- 
ponding society, who were tried for high treason, iii, 24 j 
blames ministers for their conduct in rejecting Bonaparte's pa- 
cilic proposals, 259* 

E^tatia, St. captured by Admiral flodney, ii, 87 ; complaints 
of British merchants for the sequestration of their property 
there, 88 ; loss of the vessels which were sent to England 
with the plunder, ib ; recaptured, ib. 

Ewarif Mr. ambassador at the ^ourt of Berlin, his exertions and 

V influence there, ii, 326. 

Exchequer bills granted for the reKef of merchants in Britainii 
ii, 452 1 and for those in some of the West India islands, 78« 
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UlandSf ^escrilied^ U 232 ; taken possession of by 
commodore Byron in 17^# % $ French settle there at the 
same time^ and afterwards tnmsfer their right to the Span* 
iards^ ib ; disputes there betwixt the British and 
iardS]i 233 ; are made the subject of a negociation with Spiunj» 
237 } state of the negociation laid^before parliament* 241* 
f'almoutk^ in Massachussets bay, burnt by the British, i, 331 1 
reprisals ordered by the Americans in consequence, ib* 
favourite sloop, insulted by the Spaniards at Falklnnds islands^^ 
i, 234* 

fayette. Marquis de, his bravery at the battle of Brandywine^ 
397 ; is detached by General "V^tashington with 3000 men 
to take post upon Barren hill, 478 5 which nearly proves Bi* 
tal to the American army, ib ; effects with difficulty a re* 
treat, ib ; his cpnduct on the revolution in France, ii, 322 ; 
writes to the national ^sembly, reproaching them with their 
criminal inactivity, 383 | visits Paris, and endeavours to save 
the royal family, 386* 

Ferdinand^ Prince, his position at the end pf the year 17^» 

19 ; attacks the French, and drives them out of Hesse, ib* ; 
defeats the French at Kirk Denkern, 20 ; retreats into win* 
ter>quarters, 21 ; defeats the French at Grabaenstein, 59« 
f— — , king of ]tJaples, publishes a manifesto, and marches 
against the French, iii, 2 . 16 ; is defeated, and takes refuge 
on board an English man of war^ ib ; disavows a treaty sign* 
ed by his viceroy wifti the French, 232 ; returns to Naples, 
236. 

Ferguson 9 Major, is. defeated and killed by the Americans, ii, 43, 
> " Colonel, is obliged to surrender Tobago, ii, 90 . 

FergussoUf^'Dr. Adam, refused a passport ‘by General Washing-^ 
ton, i, 4B1. 

Fielding f Commodore, engages a Dutch squadron, ii, 52, 

, Lord, his speech in the house of commons on tho 

conduct of ministers towards France, ii, 249 . 
fiixherbert, Mrs. allusion in parliament to her connection 
^e prince of Wales, ii, 239, 
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fiizunlUamM Earl, appointed lord lieutenaat of Ireland, iii, 81 
fais dismissal, and the causes that led to it, 82 ^ 4^bate in the 
house of commons on the subject, S3 ; his speech against no^ 
gociating with France, iii, 143. 

Fleet f Quebec, captured by American privateers, 57* 

FleeiSi combined, of France and Sprnh, appear in the British 
channel, ii, g ; intercept and capture the British East and* 
West-India fleets, 56 ; rtppem- again in the channel, 83. 

Fleets^ British, their success during the year 1795, iii, 113. 

T - ’ , indecisive engagements between the British and French, in 
the East Indies, 135. 

Fletcher , Sir Eobert, takes Ohanda Geer and Eliabad in the 
East Indies, i, lOO ; is attacked by Tippoo Saib, and killed, 
«> 77 * 

Fletcher, Sir Norton, succeeds Sir John Cust as speaker of the 
house of commons, i, 210. 

Fl^df Mr. moves for a reform in parliament, ii, I98 j kis speech 
on the affairs of Ireland, 204 ; agaki proposes a reform in 
parliament, 310. 

Foster^ Mr. takes the lead of those in Ireland who oppose the 
union with Britain, iii, 228. 

Fox, Mr. paymaster of the forces at the accession, i, 4 ; heads 
the supporters of the peace, 70* 

— , Mr. appointed a lord of the admiralty, 210 ; opposes mi* 
nisterial plans with regard to America, 282 ; moves an amend- 
ment on the bill for restricting the trade with America, 313 ; 
his motion for an inquiry into the state of the nation, 442 ; 
his speech oij the nature and origin of the war, 451, ei 
seq, ; his speech on the address, promising a support to the 
war, ii, 04 ; moves for a vote of censure on lord Sandwich, 
67 ; makes a motion for peace, 70 ; his speech against the 
continuance of the war, 1O0 ; proposes an inquiiy into the 
conduct of the first lord of the admiralty, 113; is appointed 
sectary of state, 121 ; his conduct on the affairs of Ireland, 
ib ; resigns, 140 ; moves for papers relating to the" independ- 
ence of America, 150; his speech on the peace, 154; he 
is again appointed secretary of state, 101 ; brings forward 
two bills for regulating the affairs of the East-lndia company. 
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156 ; is dismissed his office, 170 $ ddivert his opinuxi on the 
state of parties, 176 ; is elected member of parliiiment for 
Westminster, 187 ; brings forward a motion lelatsng to the 
Rohilla war, 21 7 ; opposes the treaty of commerce with 
France, 222 ; his speech on the affairs of the prince of Wales, 
239 ; moves for the impeachment of Warren Hastings, 242 ; 
'his speech on the conduct of Fngland towards France, 249 » 
moves for some papers relating (o the armament against 
France, 250 ; hk speech on the subsidy to the landgrave . of 
Hesse Cassel, 25 i ; accuses the minister of having defrauded 
the Fast-lndia company of their rights, 253 ; a messenger 
dispatched to the continent to require his return in conse- 
quence of the illness of his majesty, 27 O $ his speech on the 
regency, ib ; moves for a repeal of^the, shop-tax, 282 ; hit 
speech on the revolution in France, 305 ; proposes a repeal 
of the test and corporation acts, 307 ; his opinion on a reform 
in parliament, 312 ; proposes an address to the king on his 
communication relating^to a dispute with Spain 3l5 ; op- 
poses a war with Russia, 331; his difference with Mr* Burke 
on the subject of the French revolution, 338 ; his bill on the 
doctrine of libels, 350 ; moves for an address to his majesty 
on the subject of the expected war, 411; his speech on the 
conduct of Fngland towards France, 419$ opposes the ad- 
dress to his majesty on the subject of a war with France, 
423 ; moves an address to his majesty that an end might be 
put to the war, 454 ; his speech on that part of the address 
to his majesty which related to the affairs of France, iii, 15 ; 
his motion* for reducii% the subsidy to the king of Prussia, 
18 ; opposes the violent measures which were taken against 
-the retorm societies, 23; opposes the plan of voluntary sub- 
scriptions which were set on foot by ministers, 25 ; his speech 
on the war with France, iid ; opposes *Mr. Pittas bill for 
preventing seditious meetings, 119 ; secedes from parliament, 
121 ; his speech in favour of the negociation with France, J25; 
opposes the address on the failure of that negociation, 149 ; 
supports Mr* GTrey’s plan of reform, 10 I ; his animadversions 
on the new schemes of finance, 191 ; his speech on the pacific 
offer of Bonaparte, 25Q, 
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the ifiiaiid of Corttca finom the Genoese* I, 
16,8 s' aiid retains the possession* notwithstanding, the inter* 
Israice of Britsio* 189; eccmsed of fomenting the disturb- 
ances in Poland* 26 l $ sench twenij’-sin ships of the Hne* 
with ten thousand land tiopps* to the assistance of Ame^ 
rica* H* 6*;- sends a farther reinforcement of six thousand 
men* 4 § ; are defeated in sereral naval engagements in the 
West Indies* 58* 128 | makes an attack upon the sdand 
of Jersey* 79 ; assists Tippoo 8aib in his attack on the 
Briti^ in the East Indies* 137 » assists the Spaniards in 
an attack on Gibraltar* ISg ; concludes a peace with 
Great Britain* 151 ; concludes a treaty of commerce with 
Britain* 221 ; is prevented by the British from supporting 
the Dutch revolutionises* 247 » experiences great embarrass- 
ments from the state of the finances^ 292 ; great discontents 
arise among the different orders of the people* 298 ; they 
take arms* and after being joined by different bodies of the 
military^ take possession of the bastjile* 304 ; a national as- 
sembly is formed* 318 ; a new constitution framed* 323 ; de- 
clares war against the king of Hungary and Bohemia* 370 ; 
is distracted by intestine divisions* 372 et seg^ ; is invaded by 
an army of Prussians* Austrians^ and emigrants* 393 ; obliges 
thehr enemies to evacuate their territory* 404 ; declares war 
against Britain* 420 ; a national convention assembled* 428 ; 
state of parties* ib ; despoils the king of Sardinia of his domi- 
nions* 436 i prosecutes the war against the Prussians and 
Austrians* 438 ; conquers Belgium* 444 ; the king put to 
death* 449 ; opposed by Spain* Naples, and the Germaii 
empire* 456 ; state of parties* and operations of the war dur- 
ing the year 1793* 458 et seq. ; insurrections and internal 
war in different departments* 484 ; tyrannical proceedings of 
the convention, iii, 1 ; execution of the queen of France, &c. 
3 ; insurrections in the south, 8 ; operations of the war dur- 
ing the year 1794 * 25 ; state of parties* 42, 86, etseq^s obliges 
the king of Prussia and the grand duke of Tuscany to agree 
to terms of peace, 94 ; great success of the armies* 96 ; con- 
quers Italy* 131; operations of the campaign of ' 1796 , ib ; sends 
frpops to the West* Indies* 137 * enters into negociationa wit}; 
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Bn^am tor peact, 141 ^ wMck U teatkaitr ib i operations 

of the campugn of X 79 T 9 149 $ ^tcrt again into negociaidons 
vrith Britain* 184 ; w^ch ia again bnekea 188 1 sends as- 
al$tabee to the Irish* 204$^ sends an expedition to Egypt* 
206 I repek the invasion of the English and Russians in Hok 
land* 24S ; usurpation of the government hy Bonaparte* 258^ ; 
makes proposals to Britain for peace* 253 ; csmipaigns in 
Germany and Italy in the jesa^ 1800* 276 ; agrees to an 
anmstke with Germany* which leads to a treaty of peace* 
282 ) makes an offer of peau:;e to Britain* which is rejected* 
2S6 ; , concluddi a treaty of peace with Britain* 326. 

Srancis If, disavovve the knowledge of the murder of the French 
deputies* ili* 235. 

Franklin^ Dr. gets possession of GSpvemor Hutchinson^s dis<^ 
patches* i* 27 O ; petitions parliament^ along with Messrsw 
BoUan and Eee* in favour of congress* 307 ; af^ointed 
rector of the American post^ffice* 338.^ 

Fraser, General^ defsats and takes General Thomson prisoner* 
i* 370 ; .gains an important advantage over the American armyv 
409 ; is killed* 425. 

General* governor of St. Christophecs* is obliged to C 9 ^ 
pitulate* ii* 103. 

Frederick, king of Prussia* state of his affairs after the battle of 
Torgau* i* 21 ; sends General Platin to relieve Colberg* ,22 ; 
draws 4000 men from Schwoidnitz* in consequence of aduch 
it is taken by General Liaodohn* ib $ revolution in his for- 
tune^ 55 ; his successes in Saxony and Silesia* 57 \ obliges 
his allies* before thftr departure* to aid him in an attack on 
the Austrians* 59 . 

Freehold^ battle at* between Sir Henry Clinton and the Ameri- 
cans* i* 483. 

Friends the people, societies farmed under that name* for the 
puxpose of obtaining a reform in pariianient* is* 351. 

G 

Gage, Generd** arrives at Boston* I, 288 ; sends an officer to 
dissolve thft assembly at Maasachussets* 289 1 fortifes Boston* 
neck* 291 ; his reply oh the assembly’s rdlnonstraaors against 
3 
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which occasions the commencement of hostilities, 334 $ issues 
a prodlonation, and declares martia} law, 339* 

Galatitf peace cosmluded there between Russia and Turkey/ ii, 
332. 

GanikeaurMy Admiral, is successful in las endeavours to avoid 
the Brftish fleet, iii, 309* 

GaUs, General, takes the'|]^ce of Arnold in the chief command, 
i, 421 ; his humanity to prisoners, 426 ; his politeness at 
the capitulation p€ General Burgoyne, 427> 42B ; is defeated 
by lord Cornwallis, ii, 39; and his army ruined and dispersed, 
42 ; resigns his conunand to General Green, 44. 

Gaudett one of the leaders of the party of the Gironde, his cha« 
racter, ii, 366 ; is arre^d, 479* 

Genoa, surrenders to the imperialists, iii, 278. 

GensonnSf one of the leaders of the party of the Gironde, his 
character, ii, 366 ; maintains a correspondence with Dumou* 
Tier, 46l ; is amstod/^ 477 a&d executed, iii, 6. 

Georgiof reduced by Colonel CampbeU and General Prescot, i,- 

494 . 

George HI, ascends the throne of Britain, i, 2 ; his character, 
ib ; state of public affairs at that period, ib. et seq ; retrospect 
of the circumstances relating to his education, ! 2 ; hk speech 
at the opening of parliament in 1760, 14; addresses voted 
hjpl, 15 ; married to the princess Charlotte Sophia of Meek- 
lenburgh Strelitz, 24 afflicted with an alarming disorder, 
1^6 ; his life attempted by Maigaret Nicholson, a lunatic, ii, 
218 ; his illness, 269 ; his recovery, dsi ; is insulted by the 
populace on bfs way to the house of lords, iii, 115; bill in* 
trodttced into parliament for the better security of his per- 
son, 1 16 ; attempt made on his life by Hadhejd, a maniac^ 
274 , note. 

George^ prince of Wales, bom, i, 67* 

Genioo laws abrogated, and a British code established, ii, 69 * 

Germansioumf Americans defeated by the British there, i, 393 » 

Germaine, L>oid Geprge, informs parliament of General Bmv 
goyne’s misfortune, 4, 443 ; retires from his siCiiation as se« 



cretaFf of state# and ia created a peer# 110$ aoiptipir^ m 
in the house of lords for his rejection* ib« 

Germany^ emperor of^ receives a kan from Great Britain iu* 70u 
Gibraltar^ blockaded by the Spaiuards^ 80 $ works before it 
destroyed in a sally, ii, 82 ; is relieved by Admiral Darby* 
83 ; is besieged by the French and Spainards, 140* 

GirowiistSf a factious party formed in France, ii, ; their 
op^dtion to the king, 381 ; the^ proposal to abolish rqy« 
sdty, 369; their popularity, 399; their contests with die 
jacobins, 430 ; are protected by Dumourier, 46 1 ; tbeir strug- 
gles with the jacobins, 471 ; a decree for their arrestation 
passed by the convention, 479 * insurrection on their account 
raised in the south of France, 484 ; are subdued by the jaco- 
bins, and the lelders executed, in, ^ ; again take the lead in 
the convention, 57* 

Glasgow f city, ofiTers to raise a regiment by subscription, i, 450, 
Glover^ Mr. his evidence before parliament on the petition pre- 
sented by the West India planters, i, 32 1 . 

Goree^ abandoned by the French, and taken possession of by 
Sir Edward Hughes, ii, 8 ; surrenders to Sir Charles Hamil- 
ton, iii, 283. 

Cordon^ Lord George, takes an active part in the prote^ant 
association, ii, 24 ; is arrested, 29* 

Goxn, surrendered to a . British squadron, iii^ 213* 

Grahaenstein^ battle fought at, between the allies under prince 
Ferdinand and the French, i, fig* 

Grafton^ duke of, appointed secretary of state, i, 132 ; resigns 
the office of first lord^f the treasury* 215 ; resigns the privy 
seal, 357, note ; his conciliatory proposal respecting A^neri- 
ca, 366. 

Grdnby, marquis of, takes Gudersberg, i, ig ; defeats the 
French naar Hamburg, 60 ; 

Grand Ciur\n Mahometan divan aununoned to meet there by 
Bonaparte*^!, ^4 ; i8abandone4» ^d afterward retaken by 
the French, 276 ; capitulates to the British and Turks, 317* 
Gratfian^ Mr. ^employed by Earl Fitzwilliam, lord-lieutcsiatst 
of Ireland* with the cathohes, ii, 81 ; his speecl^ on 

|:he nv>tion ^ the union of Ireland with Britain, iii, 267.. 
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Grenada, reduced by Admiral D’EstaIng, n, 6 ; laid ^4le 
by a hurricane, 60 ; petitions parliament for relief, in conse- 
quence of tlie troubles and devastation with which they had 
been visited, ii, 6U 

Or ten. General, succeeds General Gates in the command of 
the American army, ii, 44 ; retreats with his army into Vir- 
ginia^ 95 ; operations of the army under his command, 

Gri^nvUles Mv. appointed ^secretary of state, i, 55 ; succeeds 
Lord Bute in office, 89 5 his plan of finance, 117; his speech 
on American affairs, 142 ; his bill for deciding controverted 
elections pasJied, 223 ; his death, 235 , 

GfeninNe^ Mr elected speaker of the house of commons, ii, 
,281 ; is created a peer, ib. 

OrerwiHe, Lord, receive^ two letters, containing a proposal for 
opening ncgociations for peace, from Le Brim, the French 
minister, ii, 453 ; introduces a bill into parliament for the 
better security of his majesty’s person, 1 If) ^ his reply to Lord 
Moira’s speech in favour of the Irish, hi, 1 6S ; delivers a 
message from his majesty to the peers relative to the union 
with Ireland, 223 ; his speech on the pacific offer of Bona- 
parte, 255 ; defends the principles of the union of Ireland 
with Britain, 270 ; resigns, 302. 

Gnnjy Major-general, defeats the Americans under General 
Wayne, i, 397 ; burns the wharfs, &c. of Plymouth colony, 
4S8. 

Orcy, Mr- his first appearance in the house of commons, ii, 228; 
his motion for peace, 425 ; makes another motion for peace, 
iii, 127 ; moves for a reform in tSb representation of tliC 
people, 162 ; liis speech in opposition to the union of Ireland 
with Britain, 27:1 ; moves an amendment to the address in 

1801, 294. 

Guadalnpe, captured by the British, iii, 40 5 dreidful ravages 
of the yellow fever there, ib ; is retaken by tlr. French, ib ; 
unsuccessful attempt of the British to gain possession of it, 

41. 

Ghtterex, Don Antonio Juan de, governor of Teneriffe, his 

humanity to ttie British wounded at the ^Attack on that 
* 

place. 111, 179* 
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Hatffieid, a maiiiac> attempt# id kssiBsmulc Hi# iniyeny Hi l>mry« 
lane theati^, iii, 274^ note^ 

Ho/nilton, Sir Charles, takes Goree, iii, 283. 

Hancock^ John, exeepted from an attineity crf fe fe d Gffnefsd^ 
Gage to the Americans, i, 339. 

HannihaU of waf, runs aground, and obliged tO ttic^e to^ 
the enemy at Algesiras, iii, 320. 

Hanwerionfe troops^ in the pay of 6reat Britain, tHeir hftVOdvicv 
tion into Gibraltar and Mahon censured by a paify in pin** 
liament, i, 357 ; join ^ke allied army agailiist B^ranoe, H, 
491. 

Hardy 9 Mr. is tried for IrigH treasfon, and ac^quitte^ "8ii 24^ * 

Hartiffyy Mr. his plan of Gortcffiatlofl wkh America rc^eeted in 
the house of commend, i, 325^ ; makes another morion on the 
same subject, 367. 

Harvest 9 the failure c^, made the suhjeot of kgkktlso ehadtmente^ 
iii, 273. 

Hassan^ Ali Bey, distinguishes hkhsdlf in the Tarkish service 
against the Russians, ii, 325. 

Hastings^ Mr. opposes the rapackus demands of the nabob o£ 
Oude, on his vassal the eemindary of Benares, i4 1331 ^ 
himself guilty of similar extottions on the transferenoe of the 
sovereignty of Benares to the British, 234^ oonBsasOes tho 
territory and riches of Benares, on the refusal of fhe <e« 
mindai*y to acquiesce in his demands, ib ; is tried tn Eng- 
land for high crimes and misd^naanors, 213^ XSBf 283 1 is 
acquitted, in, 73* 

Havarmak^ attacked by the Britisk, i, 6fs. 

Hebert, his cha%^er, and atrodous conduct in the narionol •oen* 
ventk>n of Frmee, ii, 47^ | his popularity, 474* 

Henriot, takes the command of the Pserisian iasmrgenSS, Sy 476* 

Hesse, Prkce Clunids af» invades Sweden^ at the head of a 
Danish army, ih 2S9. 

Fo/. IIL 
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liessiansf surprised at Trenton by the Americans^ and defeated^ 

Hessian subsidy, the subject of a debate in parliament, ii, 25 K 

Hoche, General, his success in Germany, ii, 497 ; his suc- 
cess over the Chouans, 5cc* at •Quiberon, iii, IO9 ; succeeds 
Jourdan in the command of the army of the Sambre and 
Meuse, 1^. 

French man of war, taken by Sir John Borlase War* 
ren, ut, 204. 

Holcrqft, Mr. is apprehended on a charge of high treason, iii, 
24. 

Bbldemesse, Lord, resigns the o£Bce of secretary of state, i, 
18 ; receives a pension, ib. 

Holland, disturbances there, ii, 243 ; march of the Prussian 
troops to support the stadtholder, 247 ; interference of Bri- 
tain and France in the affairs of, ib ; enters into treaties with 
Britain and Prussia, 265 ; is overrun by the French, iii, 95 ; 
is invaded by the British and Ru^ians, 240. 

— , Lord, moves for an inquiry into the causes of the 

failure of the estpedition to Holland, iii, 263 } opposes the 
union of Ireland with Britain, 270. 

Hamherg, French defeated there by the marquis of Granby, 

i, 60, 

Horne Tooke, John, is tried for high treason, iii, 24. 

Honduras, a tract of land on the bay of, ceded to the British 
for their possessions on the Mosquito shore, ii, 229. 

Hood, Sir Samuel, commands a division of the British fleet in 
an engagement with the French ii* the West Indies, ii, 128 ; 
takes possession of the Ville-de-Paris, I29 ; pursues a part of 
the French fleet, and after coming up with them in the Mo- 
na passage, captures four ships, 130 ; is created a peer, 13 1 . 

Howe, General, defeats the Americans at Bunker's hill, i, 340; 
lands on Staten island, 373 ; defeats the Am-rficans at Long 
island, 374 ; takes New- York, 3/6 ; endea/yurs to bring the 
Americana to a general engagement, 377 ; draws Washing- 
. ton from an advantageous situation by a feigned retreat, 394 ^ 
retires to Staten island, 3g5 ; censured for ^retiring before an 
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inferior force, ih ; defeats the Americans at Brandywine, 
396 ; reduces the fortifications on Red-Banl|t and Mud island, 
399 ; offers battle to the Americans, 401 j spends the win- 
ter in Philadelphia, 403 ; is permitted to resign, 479 ; ho- 
nours paid him by his army, 480. 

Howe, Lord, sends, on his arrival in America, a letter to Gen- 
* eral Washington, which is returned, i, 373 ; endeavours to 
negociate wnth congress after the battle at Dong island, 375 ; 
offers a pardon to the Americans, 378 ; his fleet dispersed 
in a storm, 486 ; partial engagement between his fleet and 
the French, 487 > leaves his fleet, and returns to England, 
ib ; confines the Dutch fleets in their own ports, ii, 139 ; 
protects the homeward-bound Jamaica fleet, ib ; sails for the 
relief of Gibralter, 140 ; is appointed TSrst lord of the admi- 
ralty, 170 ; obtains a decisive victory over the French fleet, 
iii, 37 ; suppresses a mutiny in the fleet under his command, 

157. 

Huguesy Victor, takes possession of Guadeloupe, iii, 40 ; is 
attacked by the British, ib. 

Hughes, Sir Edw^ard, seizes on the island of Gorce, ii, 8 ; en- 
gages the French fleet under Suff*rain in the East Indies, 
135. 

Humlerstone, Colonel, commands a body of troops in the East 
Indies, and is opposed by Tippoo Saib, ii, 138. 

Hunt, Captain, his transactions with the Spaniards at Falkland’s 
islands, i, 233. 

Hurricane, effects of a, in^he West Indies, ii, 60. 

Hutchinson, Governor, liis letters to the British •ministry in- 
tercepted by Dr. Franklin, i, 270. 

— , General, succeed^ to the command of the army 

in Egypt on the death of Sir Ralph Abercromby, iii, 315 ; 
progress of ^e troops under his command, 3 16 et 

Hyder Alt, his r^e to the goveniment of the Mysore, and sub- 
sequent transSfctions, i, 204 ; invades the Carnatic, ii, 77 ; 
his success, 78 > completely defeated, ' 79 ; his operation^ 
against the British, 13/. 
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Impey, Sir Elijah^ impeached, ii, 263. 

Indians^ make inroads on the back settlements of Amencai iy* 
105 ; campaign against them, J06 ; they invest Fort Pitt, 
107 i peace concluded with them, ib ; are stirred up by 
the British agents to take part against the Americans, 388 ; 
their cruelties prejudicial to' the British interests in America, 
414. 

Indies f West, great damage done there by a hurricane, ii, 60 ; 
is visited by the yellow fever, iii, 40 ; insurrection of the ne- 
groes there, 41. 

Jnsohrent debtors y bills passed for thqir relief, i, i6 ; iii^ 306., 

irelandy retrospectiverview of the state of affairs there in the 
year 1 7B5,Lii, 19^ ; state of affairs there at the beginning of the 
year 1795> iii, 78 > st?ite of in l798> 19^ ; ^saffection of the 
people, who enter into conspiracies against the government, 197; 
cruelties committed by the different parties, 198 ; the conspira- 
tors negociate with France, 199 ; several of the leaders pf tlie 
insurgents arrested, 200 ; and a body of them totally de- 
feated at Ballinahinch, 203 ; the French land a small body of 
troops, who, after obtaining some advantages, are obliged to 
surrender, 204 ; state of affairs, 221 ; plan of a union with 
Great Britain submitted to parliament, 222 ; mptives ascribed 
to the British by the anti-unionists, 230 ; defence of the 
unionists, 231 ; plan of the union detailed in parliament by 
JLord Castlereagh, 265 ; discussion on that subject, 266 ; 
act of union, 273. 

Irish octenial parliamentary bill passed, i, 288. 

Ir'ishy encouraged by the opposition of the American colonies, 
to demand an extension of their liberties, ii, lO ; associations 
against the purchase of British manufactiu^S, ib. ; emBo- , 
i^ed, in great numbiers, as volunteers^ ahd supplied with 
arms, ib ; the subject of their oppressiof/s introduced into 
British house of peers by Lrord Shetbume, 13 ; two bills 
introduced into the house of commons^' by the minister, for 
their relief, 14 ; disapprove of Mr. Fitts’s bill relating ta 
their trade, 203. 
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Jacobins s lose their authority by divisions among the leaderSf 
iii» 52 I the principal leaders arrested and put to deaths 57* 
James fort and the river Gambia conceded to Great Britain by 
the peace of Versailles, h, 152. 

Juggernaut, a principal officer in a native court of justice in 
* India, dragged &om his seat by a sheriff-officer, ii, gg* 
Jason, and three other ships of war taken from the French^ 
in the Mona passage, by Sir Samuel Hood, ii, 130. 

Jar/, John, is appointed one of the commissioners to conclude 
a treaty of peace with Great Britain, ii, 148# 

Jcremie, fort, in St. I>omingo, taken by Commodore Ford, ii, dpS. 
Jenkinson, Mr. his observations on the nature of the war to be 
carried on against America, ii, 17 ;ris created a peer, 220. 
Jersey, New, overrun by the British army, i, 377- 
Jervis, Captain, commander of a British ship of war, captures 
two French ships of the line, ii, 13 p. 

Jervis, Admiral, defeats a ’Spanish fleet off Cape S*. Vincent, 
iii, 17^ ; is honoured with a peerage, 177* 

John, S', on the coast of Newfoundland, captured by the 
French, and retaken by the British, i, 64. 

John, Archduke, collects the Austrian forces, and marches in 
quest of General Moreau^ iii, 281 ; is defeated, 2^. 
Johnston, Sir John, defeats a party of Americans intended for 
the relief of Fort Stanwix, i, 419* 

Joseph, Emperor, declares war against the Turks, ii, 268 ; his 
unjust and impolitic copduct to the I>utch and the Belgians, 
267 ; dies in the midst of his preparations fo^ renewing the 
war against the Turks, 326. 

Jouhert, General, takes the command of the French army in 
Italy, ill, 237 ; is attacked by the Russ^ns and Austrians 
under Suamw, and killed, ib. 

Jourdain, Geiwal, commander of a French army, commences 
offensive operations, ii, 497; obtains a decisive victory over 
the allies in the JTetherlands, iii, 33 $ his operations in Flan* 
ders,^ 103 ; hissuccess in Germany, 133, 134 1 is defeated in 
Suabia by tfiK^rchduke Charles, 234. 
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Ka/lep Baron de, bravery of his regiment in an attack on the 
British in America,' ii, 41. 

Kt^lp is besieged and taken by the Austrians, iii, 136, 

Keith, Lord, commands an expedition which is sent against 
Cadiz, hi, 284 ; is prevented from making an attack, ib ; sails 
for the Mediterranean, and captures Malta, 285. 

Kellerman, General, defeats the Prussians under the duke of 

' Brunswick, ii, 403 j is recalled from Savoy, and sent against 
the Lyoh'ese, 487. 

Admiral, captures and disperses a fleet of French 
transports, ii, 84 ; resigns his command, 80 ; is drowned in 
the Royal George man of war, 140. 

j^e/rpe/. Admiral, takes the command of the Channel fleet, i, 
495 ; engages the French fleet off Ushant, 496 ; is tried by a 
court martial and acquitted, ib. 

Kerck^Denhernp battle fought there between the French and 
allies, i, 20. 

KUcfillen, General Dundas, defeats a numerous party of the 
rebels there, iii, 201.' 

KUlfitop a body of French troops land there, under the com- 
mand of General Humbert, iii, 204. 

Kltber, General, obtains an advantage over General Clairfayt 
in the Netherlands, lii, 34 ; obtmns possession of Maestricht, 
35 ; succeeds Bonaparte in the command of the army in 
Egypt, 275 ; enters into a treaty with Sir Sydney Smith, to 
which the British cabinet refuse their sanction, 276 ; upon 
which he turns his arms against the Turks and defeats them, 
ib ; is assacsinated, 308. 

Kray, General, succeeds the Archduke Charles in the com- 
mand of the Austrian army, smd is obliged to retreat, iii, 277- 

Knyphausen, General, ci/jlntFibutes to the gaining* the battle ^at 
Brandywine, i, 4g6,j makes an incursion into ^le Jerseys, ii, 
45.' 

Kotsakowp commander of the Russian army, defeated by the 
French in Switzerland, iii, 239. 

Kydd, Steiibai^, apprehended on a charge of high treason, iii, 
24. 
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Lacy, advances to Croolted and 

threatens to impede the supplies of the British^ if 470* 

Lqforey, Admiral* captures TobagOf ii, 4g7* 

Lake, General* obtains a complete victory over the rebels at 
Vinegar hill* iii* 203, 

Lally, M. commander of the French troops in the East Indiest 
joins Tippoo Swab in the war againsUthe Brittsh* iif 1S7* 

— ToUendaif a member of the national assembly* retires in 
disgust* ii* 323^ 

Langara, Don Juan* commander of a Spanish squadron* de- 
feated by Dord Rodney* h* 51* 

Languinais^^w intrepid opposition in the national con ventionf to 
the atrocious proceedings of the ja(;pbins* ii* 476, 477 t 
proscribed* 479 i nuses the Standard of insurrection in Caen* 
480. 

Lansdmtme, marquis of, his speech in the house of lords against 
the continuance of the war, iii* 10, 

Lauierhurg and Wissenburg, the lines of* forced by^the allies* 

ii, 493 . 

Lawrens, Henry, envoy from America to Holland, captured 
in a congress packet, ii* 55 ; is brought to London and com- 
mitted to the Tower, ib ; is appointed one of the commis- 
sioners to treat for peace with Britain, 148. 

La Vendee, insurrections there in favour of royalty* ii* 468| 486. 

Lavoiser, his execution, iii* 47* 

Law, Mr. defeated and taken prisoner by Ma^r Camac in Ben- 
gal, 1 , 23. 

Le Bruft, one of the ministers of the French republic, ^ sends 
proposals to Lord Grenville ^ entering into negociations for 
peace, ii* 455 ; is put to death vrith Ids party, ib* 

Lee, GenerA taken prisoner by Gen^s^ Hmcourt* i* 378 ; is 
disgraced, ^te5 . 

— , Mr. dismissed the office of chancellor of the exchequer, 

i* 18. 

Lecontra qi VersalDes, by his boldness* contributes to the down- 
fai of RobefSjiq^rre* iii, 52^ 
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Legendre^ propofes that the body pf the king should be torn 
in pieoes and sent; *o ithe d^artmenU* iia 448$ his outmge- 
ous conduct in ^ uatiopal conventiou, 477>* 

Leger, Colonel S% besieges Fo|4 StanwiXn h 4lS p i« deserted 
by the IndianSf 42^0^ and conjpeBed to nstreat> 421. 

Leopold^ elected emperor of Germany, ii, 325 ; reduces the 9cl* 
giaast 3^7 > hia obara<;tert 370; his death, 37p. 
heuconiaf Island of> tak^ by the British, i, 54* 

Jfiteaingtonp skhmUh there between the Americans and the Bri^t 
tish, 1, 334* 

lAcome, French frigate, talfen by Admiral Keppef, i, 4p3* 
LincelhSf the French defeated there by the British, iii^ 49 J. 
Ifincoln^ General, takes the cgpimand of the American forces in 
South Carolina, ii, 2 ; operations of bis army, 3. 

J^ule, besieged by the A^ustrians, ii, 430 ; cruelty of the arch- 
duchess Christina to the inhabitants, 440 ; negociations for 
peace opened there, iii, 255* 

Jjongwy^ surrenders to the Prussians^ ii, 393. 

Ltmdouy corporation of, petitions the house of commons against 
laying a duty on cyder, i, 85. 

r— , city of, petitions the crown on the subject of a tax 
on cyder, i, 85 ; remonstrance of the city to the king, and 
his answer, 220 ; again addresses his majesty, 234 ; opposes the 
bill for embanking part pf the river Tliames, 245 ; presents 
another address, 245 ; the American merchants residing there 
petition the house of commons, 282 } tlie mercantile bodies 
petition parliament, 3U6 ; petition of the city refused, 307 t 
another petition to the king, and hk, answer, 325. 

— — — , livei^ of, address the king for peace, li, 1 15. 

Jfjong island^ Americans defqa|od there, ^4 ; successful in- 
cursion of Colonel l^jglu 393* 

Lord Mayor of Wf eademrPWS tsx raise a regiment 

durmg the war agdbat America unsuccessful, j^450« 

Lords^ house of, debater on the address in 1770^ 2i0i e/ uq^ ; 
forms themselves into a committee on the state of the. nation, 
217 ; dehberates on the subject of Irish afiain,/ ii, 13 ; and 
On the civfl list, and the army extraacj|)4ar^ 18; 
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and on the terms of a loan, - 7^1 a^d on i^}le subject of 
peaces 158 ^ motion made relating to the ^independency 
the judges* 162 ^ Mr. Fdx’s b0 on £aat Indii rejects 

ed* 17O; duke of Ricln^oxid submits hts plan for foilifying 
the dock-yards, -206 ; rights of the Scotch peers considered* 
228 ; deliberates on Irish affairs, iii, l65 ; considers the ques- 
tion relative to the Union with Ireland, 223, 232 ; motion 
made by Lord flolland on the failure of the expedition to 
Holland* 263 ; debate on the address to the parts of his ma- 
jesty’s speech which related to the union with lr^|pnd, and a 
war with the northern powers, 292. 

JLomw, king of Frmice, his contests with his people, ii, 293, 
et seq. ; goes to the national assembly and declares war against 
the king of Hungary and Bohemia, 3^0 ; his trial and execu- 
tion, 447, 

Loyalists in America, a large body cut in pieces by the pro- 
vincial militia, ii, 2 ; assemble prematurely in Virginia, and are 
treated with great severity, 37 ; are exposed to great danger 
.by the retreat of the British troops, 97 ; their claims taken 
into consideration by parliament, l65. 

Luda, island of S . captured, by the British, i, 493 ; engage- 
ment near it between the fleets under Byron and H’Fstaing, 
ib ; after being given up is captured by the British, ii, 5 ; 
is attacked hy the French, 90 ; is restored, 152; is again 
taken possession of by Sir Charles Grey, iu* 40; recaptured 
by the French, 111. 

LuckneVf General, is appointed commander of a French army 
in Flanders, ii, 388 ; •is obliged ‘ to retreat, and leave the 
frontiers unprotected, 3g8 ; is executed, iii, 47. 

LunevilU^ plenipotentianes meet negociate for peace, 

iii, 281 ; treaty of, between Austrians, 282. 

Lutinet La, ^gate, lost oh her pasida^ tb^ '^ 251. 

Luttrely Colo^, declared member fdf MMdlesex by the liouse 
of CQUimons,^ 202. 

city of, opposes the jacobins, iii, 7 5 is besieged by a 
Imge mnjf 9 }t 6 O 00 of the inhabitants put to4«ath, 10, 
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Jj^faeari&ur^ Ma]or» coinmaxi4er of a detachment of the British 
army in America, is joined by a large body of loyalists, ii, 
38 ; is ordered to fall back with his troops, 39* 

Macdonald^ General, defeats General Mack, iii, 2l5; retires 
from Naples, 236 ; is vanquished, after three days fighting, 
by Suarrow, ib ; makes a masterly retreat, 237* 

Mackt General, has several interviews with Dumouiier previous 
to the defection of that general, ii, 463 ; arrives in England 
to conceit a plan of united operations with the emperor, iii, 
28 ; is defeated in Qioily by General Macdonald, 2 1 6 . 

Mackenzie f Mr. Stuart, depressed from the office of keeper of 
the privy seal of Scotland, i, 131; is reinstated by the Chat* 
ham administration, il, 156m 

Maitland^ Colonel, marches through incredible hardships to 
the relief of Savannah, ii, 7* 

Malacca^ and other Dutch possessions, taken by the British, 
hi. III. 

Blalmskiiri/, Lord, opens a negociation for peace with the 
French, iii, *185. 

Mahkeiles^ devotes his scprices tq the king, ji, 388, 447 5 is 
seized and put to death, widi his family, iii, 47* 

MaltOf island of^ attacked by the French, iii, 207 ^ capitulates, 
20S ; blockaded by a squadron under Captain Ball, 214; 
surrenders to the British, 285. 

Mamelukes defeated in Egypt by Bonapai;te, iii, 2|2 ; again, 
245. 

Marsciffes, the city of, declares for the girondists, ii, 484 | 
sends an army to the assistance of Lyons, ib ; which is de* 
feated by General Cattenux, ib ; gx^t numbers of the citi- 
zens put to death by the jacol^s, ib. 

Man, isle of, subj^pfel^ to the revenue authority^/jf Britain, ^ 
124. . 

Munheim, taken and retaken several times in succession, iii, 105. 

Mansfield, Lord, debates on his charge to jury on the trial 
for publishing Juniuses letters, i, 241 ; bis house plundeird 
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and burnt) ii) 27 ; predicta the ruin of the French finances) 
iii) 64. 

Maraf, is pulled down from the tribune) in conaequenee of hia 
sanguinary speeches) ii) 43 1 s advises the people) in his journal) 
tec pillage the grocerS) 472 ; is assassinated by Charlotte Cor- 
day) 481 ; consequence of his death) 482. 

Maren^o^ battle of) gained by Bonaparte over the Austrians;) 

* iii, 279 - 

Marett M. deputed by the republic of France, to conduct a 
negociation for peace with Britain, ii, 453. 

Marion^ General, commander of an American army, liis activity 
and success, ii, 96. 

Markham, Mr. assists Mr. Hastings on his trial to read his 
defence, ii, 218. 

Maroons, insurrection among, in the island of Jamaica, iii, 41. 

Marsham, Mr. proposes, in the house of commons, that an 
act should be passed, setting aside the electing votes of per. 
sons holding situations in the navy and ordnance offices, ii, 
312 ; opposes the high military establishment, 305. 

Martin, Mr. fights a duel with Mr. Wilkes, i, 95. 

Martinico, captured by the British under Admiral Rodney, i, 
60 ; abandoned by the British, lii, 41. 

Martinique, attacked by the British^ ii, 4g8 j and captured) 
iii, 40. 

Massachussets bay, assembly of, dissolved by Governor Hutchison, 
i, 288 ; meet, and lock their doors against an officer sent by 
General Gage to dissolve them, 289 » ^1^® assembly of, in 
1775, exhort the miliria to improve themselves in military 
exercises, 333. 

Massena, General, defeats the Austrians in Italy, iii, 236 ; and 
the Russians at Zurich, 239. 

Matilda, Princess, of Britain, marrieil to the king of Denmark, 
i, 166, nofc^ 

Mawwood, ColWel, defeats a party of Americans cm the pe« 
laware, i, 276. 

Meadows, General^ commands an army in the East Indies^ 
against Tippoo^ Saib, «> 350. 
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to George JIIj king of Great Britain, i, 24* 

Cblohefi Shnggf batbesW, and bntini the sbip* 

pttigf thext^ U 3i^ 

Menhs, tafen hf FreticH under General Cuatme^ ii, 407 5 
retaken by the king of Pmsrfa, 4g6* 

Mhnmtp General, succeeds General Kleb^ in the command of 
the French army in ^ Egypt, iii, 308; gives battle tO the 
British, 313; retreats, 314; refuses terms offered him by 
General Hutchinson, 315; fortified Alexandria, 318 ; ca- 
pitulates, lb» 

Merlin de Thionville^ opposes, in the national convention, a War 
with the' king of Hungary, ii, 330, 

Middlesex^ county of, , choose Mr. Wilkes for their representa- 
tive, i, 186 ; nominate him a second time, notwithstanding 
his expulsion from the house of commons, I99 ; choose Mr. 
WHkes again, 2dl ; pejtkions parliament for a reform in the 
representation, ii, 16. 

Mihie^ Fort, taken by the British, i, 23. 

Mitfordy Mr. solicitor-geiteral, introduces a bill in the house of 
commons fpr the reKef of catholic dissenters, ii, 339. 

Militiay riots in Northumberland at the ballotting for, i, 24. 

Militia regiments receive an addition of artillery, iii, 76 ; bill 
introduced into parliament by Mr. X)undas for raising and 
embodying them in Scotland, 147. 

jM'/wirtry, at the accession of George III, i, 2; their cha- 
ractersi lb. et seg. ; changes in the, forms the subject of 
negociations between Mr. Pitt and the duke of Cumberland, 
130; influence of the duke of Cumberland in their nomina- 
tion, 132 ; sastaih a gtM loss by the death of his highness, 
lb ; character of hi the, 136 $ their 

plan for the govmias^ Canada, 153; defects anddis-. 
agreements in, 150; dissolution of, 154 ; forced undfer the 
auspices of Eord Chatham, 156 ; changiss in, ISI, I90, 
238, 253 ; their silence on American afBsira, 300 ; p^kd 
ckanges in, 305 ; ix, II7, 120, 159, 164, motioh for 

a censure on their conduct negatival, 158; are jobi^ by 
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turveral of tibe most disitkgtiidi«4 party, i% 2S ; 

resignation of, 302* 

Minorca, obliged to surrender to tbe Freivd^ iji, 132 ; given up 
at tbe peace* 152 ; surrenders to the i^tish, iii, 213* 

Mir Jaffier Ally Kawn, viceroy qf Bengal, deposed by the 
Snglish, 1 12 $ his deaths 1^1 I his case made the subject 
of inquiry* n, XJ 2 . 

ilfir Cossiip* made viceroy of Bengal* ii, 113 ; restricts the 
English trade* 1 14 ; is driven from his territories* 1 la* 
Miranda, General* besieges Maestricht* but is repulsed* ii* 4^. 
Mlqmlon, in the coast of Neurfoundland, surrenders to Gene- 
ral OgUvie, ii, 49fi* 

Mississippi, British settlements there attacked with> success by 
the Spaniards* ii* 36. 

MiUheLl, Vice* Admiral* commands under Lord Duncan the 
fleet destined against Holland* iii* 240 5 the Dutch fleet in 
the Tes^el surrenders to him* ib. 

Moira, Lord, his speech in favour of the Irish, iii, l65 ; sup- 
ports Lord Holland’s motion for an inquiry into the causes 
of the failure of the expedition to Holland* 264. 

Mollendorf, General, takes the comnaand of the Prussian army 
on the Rhine, iii, 47* 

Monaco, duke of York dies there, i, J 82. 

Monasteries, suppressed in France, ii, 323* 

Moricrteff, Major* distinguishes himself as aa engineer at the 
siege of Charlestown* ii* 35* 

Monro, Sir Hector, captures fort Mihic* ii, 28* 

— General, comufeuids the British army against Hydei 

Ally* u, 77 ; captures Negapatam* 79- 
Moniague, Mr. makes a motion for increasing the salary of the 
speaker of the house of commons^* % 9 1 2 * 

Montesquie^ General* subdues ^ 43$ ; is sent against 

Geneva* 1 enters into negociatiail^h tbe Genoese* ib ; 
js d»jiottnce<$ and obliged to fly, ib* 

M^ntgamer^, General* commands the eiLpedition against 
uada* i* 346 ; &kes Montreal* ib 1 is killed at Quebec, 348 > 
hit character^34Q. 
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Montreal, evacuated by Cehend Csffletbn» and taken posse^on 
of by General Montgomery, i, 34®. 

Montserrat, captur^ by the French, ii, 103. . 

Moray in the island of Cuba, besieged and taken by the jBri- 
tish, ii, 6l. 

Moreauy General, takes the command of the French army in 
Flanders, iii, 33 ; marches into Germany, 132 ; is obBged 
to retreat, 135 ; repulses the Germans at the vill^e of Dier- 
shem, 170 ; succeeds General Scherer in the command of the 
aitny in Italy, 235 ; is obliged to retreat, ib ; defeats Count 
Bellegarde, 237 5 obtains several advantages over the Austri- 
ans in Germany, 277 > defeats Genera! Starry^ 260 ; defeats 
the Austrians under the archduke John, 41. 

Moristowiiy occupied by Washington’s army, ii, 44. 

Mossy Captain, killed in the attack upon Copenhagen, iii, 299. 

Mottes piquet, Mons. de la, engages a British squadron under 
Captain Cornwallis, ii, 57 ; captures a Beet of English 
merchantmen with the treasure of* S'. Eustatia, 88. 

Moubraify Captain, of the Ramillies, his convoy is captured 
by the French and Spanish fleets, ii, 56. 

Mounier, retires from the national assembly of France in dis- 
gust, ii, 323. 

^lourad Bey, chief of the Mamelukes, is defeated by Bona- 
parte, iii, 272. 

Mud island, fortified by the Americans, i, 39S ; taken by the 
British, 400. 

Muir and Palmer, two members of the Scotch convention, tried 
for sedition m Scotland, and senteneed to be transported, iii, 
20 ; their case made the subject of a motion in parliament, 
21 . 

Mulgrave, Lord, ze^ueju topporting the minister in the pro*^ 
secution of the wsm, JSS.* j 

Munrv, Colonel, deliSts the Indian army at Benares, i, 15g, 

Mutiny in the British fleet, *iii, 158 ; suppressea in the channel 
ileet by the influence of Lord Howe, 158 ; again breaks out 
in the fiee| at the Nore, ib $ and suppresse^'d, l60. 
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Neigiem il D'owla^ ioccceds to the iiabobaltip of Bengal, i, lOl ; 
bard conditions imposed on ban by the council of Calcutta, ib. 
the court of, its partiality to France, ii, 456^ 

Naples^ city of, becomes a scene of confusion" and massacre, 
iii, 232 ; reduced by the French, and a new government pro- 
claimed, 233 I retaken, 23§ i execution of the republicans 
there, ib. 

Narbonne^ one of the ministers of Louis XVI, endeavours to 
support the king, ii, 375 ; his popularity, ib. ' 

^elsorij Commodore, assists in defeating the Spanish fleet ofT 
Cape S^. Vincent, iii, 176; bombards Cadiz, 178; makes 
an unsuccessful attempt on the island of Teneriff, ib ; is de- 
tached by Lord S'. Vincent in quest «pf the French fleet, 208; 
which he attacks in the bay of Aboukir, ib ; is wounded, 
211 ; offers his services for tjie attack on Copenhagen, 207 ; 
enters into a truce with the Danes, 209 ; makes an attempt 
on the flotilla at Boulogne, 323. 

Netherlands^ alterations in the government of, proposed by the 
emperor Joseph, ii, 267. 

Nevis i the island of, captured by the French, ii, JD3. 

Newfoundland^ liberty granted to the Americans, by tlie pea<>e 
of Versailles, to fish on its banks, ii, 151. 

Newnham, Mr. announces, in the house of commons, his in- 
tention of making a motion relating to tlie prince of Wah s* 
debts, ii, 238. 

Newcastle^ duke of, dispute betwixt him and I^ord Bute re- 
specting the aid which it was proper to give to Bi'ussia, i, : > i ; 
retires from oflice, 55 ; his answer on being offered a pen- 
sion, ib. 

New York^ meeting of delegates th^ fgrm a congress, 1, 
134 ; society for the encouragement l«>f’ manufactures insti- 
tuted there, 156; representation presented from th^ general 
assembly by Burke to the house of commons, 328 ; aban- 

doned by the Americans and set on fire, 374. 

Ntdwlsan^ Margaret, attempts the life of his majesty, ti, 21 8. 

NllCf battle of tlfttjjiii, arerovating^era in the war, 

;il5. 



fort of, : reSerfiied hy Lord Rawdon, ia 

alb^im^aedy ii, 97* ; 

a^pctihi. sound, the possd^pn of, dHpiitj^ hy 
, Ui S16. 

l^Sdre,; mutiny in- the fleet there, ifi, 158. 

NoffiJtk, in VirgmiUji^ ^destroyed by Lord Dununore^ i, 

Niytih Briton^ publication of a paper caUed,the» i, ^ ; wwrant 
issued by Lord Hallif^ for the apprehension of its authors^ 
printers, and publishers, 93 ; N® 45 of, condemned by the 
house of comnions, 95. 

Nottktn^on, Lord, appointed lord4ieutenant of Ireland, ii, 16l« 

Northp Lord, succeeds Mr. Townsend as chancellor of the ex-^ 
chequer, i, 1 80 ; moves for an address declai*ing America in 
rebellion, 3 X 1 ; ' his conciliatory plan, 317 ; his motion for 
raising the land-tax, 3dl ; brings in a bill interdicting all trade 
with America, 363; another conciliatory plan, 458; an- 
nounces the termination of his administration, ii, 120 ; is ap- 
pointed secretary of state for the, home dep^nacnt, 16I ; is 
dismissed, 177 ; opposes a reform in parliament, 192 ; his 
speech on the regency, 2/8. 

Northern powers, establish an armed neutrality for the protec- 
tion of their trade against the British, ii, 53 ; influence of 
Bonaparte oyer them, iii, 289 ; his efforts to execute a coa- 
lition amongst them against Britain, ib. et seq ; promulga* 
tion of theii* new maritime, code, 292 ; Admiral Parker’s ex- 
pe^hrion against them, 296. 

Northern allies, complain of the British tyr^ny over the seas, 
iii, 291 ; enter into a convention, ilhich occasions a message 
to parliam^t, 292. 

Northesky confinement on board his own 

ship the Mtjfeta^fi rebellious seamen, and commis- 

rionedto acquaint tbo&og with the condit^ns^iiHa wliich the 
fleet at thj Norc to surrender, iii, 160. 

Nor ion f Sir Fletcher, of th^ hafUse of commons, 

i, IllBi hises the support of ministers at the meeting of par^-- 
rntniin 1780, on account of his in^^bkmdeppnd^ 

Nundmmar, a xiobleman of Indo^^ exeou|(p4 tbare for for* 
fiery, ii,70*^ 
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Ojlwhn^ tptaxAtttte of^ (^so nidkaame^ by i^^Msinted 

into coixftideration^petitifatns from certain 
bodi^ in Lronidon, ckprec^img hostiSties with the 
coh>nid<»« i> #06. 

Odkah^iw^ taken from the Turks by the Russians, and dinnexed 
to their dominions, ii, 330 ; interference of Britain in conse* 
quence, 331. 

Offenders beyond seas, parliament advises the king to renew an 
obsolete statute of Henry VIII, respecting their pumshment, 

i, 194 . 

Ogilvie, General, captures SK Pierre and Miquelon, ii, 493. 

Oliver^ Alderman, voted to be sent to ^he Tower with the 
L.ord Mayor of London, for committing the messenger df the 
house of commont to prison, i, 244. ^ - 

Onslow^ speaker of the house ^of commons, resigns,^ and 
receives a vote of thanks, with a pension, i, 13. 

Oppenheim^ taken by tfie French under General Gudtine,ii, 438. 

oppositions chief .members of the, secede frpin ^at^anifent, iii, 1 88. 

Orctiiges diiferences between the house of, and the ^jpubH<ian 
faction in Holland, ii, 243. 

, princess of, is arrested by the. republican party- in Hol- 
land, on her journey to the Hague, ii, 246. " ^ 

— , the hereditary pnnee of, his success against the Frfenfch, 
iii, 30; defeats the French, 33 5 recreives a command in the 
expedition destined against Holland, 2^0. 

Orient, French man df war, is blown up at the batdb of Abou- 
kir, iii, 210. 

Orissa and Bengal, the inhabitants petition the house of 
commons, complaining of the inju|||^ti8 xnanner in which 
the .‘Englidi laws were administered^ ii, 

ddc jacobins, ii, 3 $7 I his son dis- 

tinguishesliimself at the battle of Jemtppe, 443. 

bombarded,, by the Briti^^ Captain Popham and 

Is^olohel 212 i 

X}U6f ,Mr. Frmiiji agpnt v’A'thange of pfisoiters, offers to 
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' l^ritaia » t ww ty of ItiWievSkt IS* 286 ; an&ouQcea 

^<k'i%nature of prdindiiariek m f»ce hetWiaat lEngbod vad 
Ifranoe, Spain> and 326. , 

CkUf Ckjiloctd, Gommands a dinsioB of the Vo^ ntidf*' 

* tUe4ailleofYork,ui«32. 

Otti^anst see Turks, 

'Putist piincesses of^ theii' property confiscated ^y Mr. Hast- 
htgSf iiy 135 ; their made the sulsject of a charge a^gatnsl 
him at hit trial, 263. 

nabob of, transfers the sovereignty of Benares to the 
British, ii, 133« 

P 

Palatinate^ entered by the French under Custine, ii, 432; and 
entirely subdued, 438e , 

Palatine, elector of, expresses a wish for peace in an official 
dedaration, iii, 36. 

Pailiser, Sir Hugh, one of the commanders of the fleet under 
Admiral Keppel, his ship- damaged in an engagement with 
the French fleet, i, 4g6 ; quarrels with, and deinands a court* 
martial on. Admiral Keppel, 497 ; himself tried, 498 ; his 
promotion to the government of Greenwich hospital censured 
by Mr. Fox, ii, 67* 

Paolif General, heads an insurrection' against the French in Cor- 
sica, ii, 468 ; facilitates the possession of Corsica to the Bri- 
tish, iii, 39. 

Paper currency established by the Americans, i, 33/ . 

Papers^ renting to the misunderstanding with the American 
colonies, referred to a committee of the house of commons, 
i, 305. 

Park, affiicted with sej^ity, ii, 321 ; disturbances there, ib. 

Parier, Sir Peter, .^tlroed in his voyage to /^erica, i, 370^! 
makes an unsucOC^al attack on Charlestown, 371* 

— — — Adnural Sir Hyde, engages the Du/ch fleet under Ad- 
miral Zoiitman oh the Dogger bank, ii, 85 ^ commands the 
fleet destined against the northern powOH, iii| 296; passes 
the Soun^, 297 ; bombards Cppcnhagenjr ib* : " 
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Paj^er, Richard, 1^ of the mutineers tn the fleet at 

theiNbre, xs tri^ ^d,^^teeuted» l&X 

PmrU^mimi* adiflmses 0,eorge IJtl, ^n kis accesstc>% end ar- 
the ctvilf laity h I hill introduced for tljxe relief of 
ius^ent dehtoris^ )6 ^ parses a hill for securing permanence 
and uidepi^dence to British judges^ ib; is dissolved^ ib| 
^seznble^ j set^es a pension on ^^ueen, 41 1 passes a 
biii for preventkig Smuggling on the dpasi of thei^le of Man» 
124 ; tsies into consideration the state of aflhn^s fn Ame|ti^, 
139 ; dehates on the prerb^tive, l6B ; proce^ngs relating 
to the £adt>lndia compimy, l7^ ; passes an jpbt imposing du* 
ties on certain articles impbx^d into America, 1^5- j is, dis- 
solved^ 183; asSemblefs, 190 ; ag^ takes into consideration 
the state of ail^irs in Ameridsji^ passes a bill for decid- 

ing controyerted elections^ 223 5 hi^^ir^ into the state of 
the civil list; 224 ; takes, into ccrntderatioii motions for pro- 
duction of papers relative to the rupture with Spain, 236 ; 
dispute between the houses, 240; passes the navy bilU 
246 ; receives a petition froth the church of [England dissent- 
ers, for relief from certain penal statutes, 247 * considers 

the £ast-India company’s affairs, 251 j deliberates on Ameri- 
can affairs, 277.* ^99> 355 ; resumes considemtion of the 
New England fishery bill, Sip 5 consickrs the propriety of 
introducing Hanoverian troSps into the gafrisbhs of Gibraltar 
and Port Mahon, 357 ; considt^ a pc?tition froth congress to 
his majesty, 358 ; bill introduced by Lord North for raising 
the land-tax, 36 i ; and/or interdicting all intercourse with 
America, 363 ; considers treaties entered into w<th the Ger- 
man princes, "365 ; farther proceediiigs with regard to Ame- 
rica, 366, 382; passes the habeas . corpus act, 383 ; settles 
the civfl list,^384 f supplies grahted^f they^r 1776, 391 ; 
considers American •oftairs," 433 5 ti^es^^lo: Consideration the 
report frOm th^^committee of supply^ 445 ; considers the le-« 
gaiihy^pl’ the hew levies, 450 ; conciliatory b31 introduced for 
cbminglb'thrms w}th America, 458 ; and for the exilahcipation 
of the ]l^i^ trale, and aboHshmg; ^e laws agsdnSt cathoHcs> 
466; votes the Supplies, ^.4^3 5 -and settles pro^ions 0x1 tkp 
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tbranches of die 4f44 Sn- 

poMidung the conflSiic^^o^Jieicrt:^^ of the 4gg | re- 

cdvea uie^suge itfth hk 

tenttDei»t>f conss4a^ilke{^«i^^fsd i^^ig a 

indma, 503 $ debate ^4^ 12, 

13 j rGed.ves nutnerp^if far te^mi of^|;l4b|ic gigiev- 

Mces, ib'; is dksaived^ 3^ 5 sopfdie# gTatit^ 1 ^ the yfear 
173 m, ibj adseihbJeahi 1761 , 106 ; deviates onl^he a^da^es, 
and ott the eobjoct of the war, 1b $ difference dmong the 
wh%s on tine subject A^matoan independence, 111 j «up- 
phea voted Ibr the year 1732, 112; discussion of Insh af- 
faire, 121 ; meets m December 1782, 150; debates on the 
terms of peace, 151 ; debates on East- India affairs, ib ; de- 
bates respecting of ministry, i75 ; is disSplved, 179 ; 

is again assembled, 180; impeaches Wan^ Hastings, 213 ; 
supplies for the year voted, 218 ; his majesty’s speech 
at Its opening m the beginning of the year 1787 , 221 ; de- 
claratory act respecting die transporting of the troops to In- 
dia passed, 252 ; IS dissolved, 118 ; debates On a communi- 
cation frOlh his majesty relating to hostiKtics with Russia, 
33 1 5 bil! for the constitution of Canada passed, 335 5 bill 
passed for the relief of catholic dis^.tnters, 339 5 biU fbr a 
repeal of ihte test act, as it regarded Scotland, rejectee^, 340 ; 
^Ciission of the slave trade, 341 ; state of the ^nances for 
17^1 presented, 344 ; bill respecting libels passed, 350 ; bill 
for the regulation of the pohee of the metropolis passed, 353 ; 
state of the linances fOr 1792 exhibited, 354 ; debates on the 
affairs of France, 410 ; debates on the war with Prance, 418; 
proceedings on the subject of seditious meetings, lu, 22 ; de- 
bate on plaUs of natiourf defence, 25 ; supplies for the year 1 794 
voted, 28 ; b91s intM^pCed for the exteuaion of^ the laws relating 
to treason and s^NthiOn, ; takes the subject of the scarcity 
of corn into ooA^erajtiQUf 1^22 ; delibet^tee on h mo^n for 
pea<|(s, 129 ; adopts meitsures for suppressing the in 

the fleots, 1^1 ; augihents the pay of fo ; passes 

bttts for the internal defence of the countiy, ; prorogued, 

196 ; assembles, and receivee address from » the thfbne, 

3 



%sa4 3t4fcey the 

{mpfie oi^ of A)E5au^^|Qj|^ii|^adY|^ 

fer tl^ fereagn troops Hdl $ tee^ve9 a fh>m 

4 |^m9|ettty ^ the tesoliia^ioi^ft pi tb^ parlkin^ rdbttm 

to^tlg Ufiioii^ 2&Q» 

Pariiammi^ {proceedings tti» i, 264 ; phaa of reform l^ro* 

jmsed ti|ei^» ii, igti I plans of con^a^cial fr^cPdom proposed^ 
200 1 vote an ad<|ress to the pTmce of Wales, beseeching him 
to accept of the regency during his mnjesty^s Ifbess, 280 ; 
takes into consideration the proposal for a tinion with Britain 
iii, 229, 

■ ^ imperial, assembbs in January ISO!, iii, 202. 

of Paris, their opposition to the king, ii, 295 ; are 

compelled to register the king^s edicts, ib ; spirited reply of 
the president to the count de Artois, 296 ; protest against 
the violation of their records, ib ; are banished, but soon 
recalled, ib 5 farther proceedings, ib. 

Parmoy the duke of, makes large concessions to the French, 
in consequence of the success of Bonaparte in Italy, iii» J31* 

ParneU Sir John, moves for a dissolution of the Irish parlia* 
ment, iii, 269* 

Pasley, Admiral, commander of a division of the British fleet 
under Lord Howe, attacks the rear of the enemy's fleet, iii, 37* 

Parson, Sir L. opposes the union of Ireland vrith Britain, iii, 
229. 

Paina^ in the East Indies, taken by the British, i, 114; retaken 
by the natives, v«rho murder the British deputies, ib ; is again 
taken by the British, hf storm, 115; the Engb^ prisoners 
there put to death by order of Mir Cossim, I id.® 

Paul, emperor of Russia, his preparations for war, iii, 215 ; 
signs a treaty with the British, 23^ ; joins the northern coa- 
lition, and hiys an embargo cm the l&ritish ships in his har- 
bours, 292 ; hk death, 30I. 

Pmlmp Peter, declared president -^of # prdvkianU wsembly 
Ibx^s&edlpw Holland on the conquest of thsit 53oiiiitrjr the 
Fretmh,^^ * 

P«efe^ negooatioqi entered in^ by the bdligerent poweifu 
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in 17^1, i, 24, 70; preliminarks of, signed, 7^ j; prelimii^aiy 
armies of, agreed pri betwc^ Britain and France, and Bri- 
tain :and Spain, 151 ; definitive treaty of, concluded bet^i'^n 
the British govemnient ‘ in India and Sujah Do^lah, 
and between Britain and Axnc^ica, France, Spani, and^^Tlol- 
land, ii, 148, 151 ; preliminary articles of, agreed on between 
Britain and France, iii, 32& ' 

Peekes hill, American stores d^troyed there,^ i, 392. 

PMlew, Sir Edward, alarms the coast of France with his squa- 
dron, iii, 283. 

Penn 9 Mr. arrives in England from America, i, 358 ; is examin- 
ed at the b^ of the house of lords, 36o. 

Penns, of Pennsylvania, receive a compensation of ^4C)00 a-year 
from parliament for their losses in America, ii, 3 1 8. 

Penobscot, besieged by the Americans, ii, 5 ; relieved by Ge- 
neral Collier, ib. 

Pensacola captured by the Spaniards, ii, 87. 

Percy, Lord, arrives with a reinforpemeut to the British at Lex- 
ington, i, 335. 

Pcrcival, Mr, his speech on Mr. Sheridan’s motion for an in- 
quiry into the causes of the failure of the expedition to Hol- 
land, iii, 263. 

Perring, Peter, Esq. found guilty, by a committee of the house 
of commons, of mal-administration in the affairs of the Car- 
natic, ii, 124. 

Peiion, deposed from his functions by the departments of Paris, 
ii, 385 ; is prosecuted by the jacobins, iii, 6; his body is 
found tom in pieces by wolves, iW? 

Petitions — ^from the corporation of London to the house of com- 
mons against a tax on cyder, i, 86; from the city to the 
crown on the same subject, ib ; from the council of Massa- 
chussets bay to parliament, tQ2 5 from the church of Eng- 
land dissenters to parliam^t, praying relief frqm subscription 
to the 39 articles, 247 ; the Amcriean merchanjts and 

xn^cantile bodies in London to the house of coihmans, against 
the coercive system towards America, 28^,00^ £ibm con- 
1^8$ to his majesty, 294 ; from the city London par- 
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liament on tlie same subject^ ib ; and from Messrs* Bofian^ 
FranUin and Lee, in favour of the petkion from confess, 
307 ; from yartous counties and cities to parliament, depre- 
the approaching crisis with America, 326’ ; from the 
coutlli’ of Middlesex to parliament, for a reform in the repre- 
sentation, h, l6* 

Pfliladeliihia^ general congress meets thei«, i, 293 ; is taken by 
the British, 3^7 ? is evacuated, 482* ^ 

Phillips, General, joins Arnold in Virginia with 2000 menr 
ii; 92i 

PickegrUf General, is appointed to the chief command of a 
French army, ii, 496 ; defeats General Clairfayt, iii, 30, 33 ; 
pursues the duke of York into Holland, 33 ; crosses the 
Waal with his army, 97 ; makes several attacks on the Bri- 
tish, ib ; defeats the Austrians under Wurmser, 105 ; is 
driven back by the peasantry, ib ; the army under his com- 
mand is obliged to retreat, ib ; forms a junction with Gene- 
ral Jourdain, I06 ; is defeated by the imperialists, ib is 
superseded, 132* 

Pigeon island, in the vicinity of Lucia, captured by Victor 
Hugues, iii. 111. 

Pierson, Major, is killed in defending St. Heliers, in the island 
of Jersey, ii, 80. 

PiMmqnt, entered by the Frepch, ni, 273. 

Pigot, General, commands a detachment of troops in the attack 
on Boston, i, 340, 

Pilni*z, treaty of, ii, 370. 

Pilcamt, Major, disperses* a body of provincials at Concord, 
which leads to open hostilities with the Americans, i, 334. 

Pitt, Fort, in America, invested by the Indians, i, lOG. 

Piiti^tlis. secretary of state, i, 5 ; his character, ib ; is made 
paymaster the forces, 6 ; resigns, 8 ; is at the head of the 
cabinet on the accession, 9 ; is held in high estimation by the 
king of Prussia^ 11; his plan of operations against the ene- 
my, 22; returns a memorial presented by Mr. Biissy on the 
part of Spain|^^^29*; his opinion of the conduct to be pursued 
with Aat power, 30; resigns, 33; his speech on that oc- 
casion, Ib ; obsevatioai in his resignation, 34, note ; hh 



interview with the kin^, 35 ; a pensioii settled on hm^ 36 j 
charactm of him> ib* et se^ note ; hi^ resignation known 
at Madri<i 9 42 ; his speech in the house of CQ^mionjE^ recom- 
ijnending vigorous measures against Spain^ 52; opposefl^^-J^-r 
pegociations pea<^/with that power, 7^ % hon mo|f^f his, 
85 }. his speech on the privitege of parUament, 97 i receives 

^ ^ message from the king, lOl ; negociates with tke duke .of 
Cumberland for the formation, of a new ministry, 129 ; op- 
poses the right of Britain to lay taxes on America, 139 ; his 
reply to Mr, Grenville’s speech on that subject, 144 ; ac- 
cepts of a peerage, under the title of Lord Chatham, 157 ; 
See Chatham* 

fitty Mr. his first appearance in parliament, ii, 68 ; takes 
part in the debate on the continuance of the war, 76 ; 
his speech on the ajdd^ss, IO 9 ; and on tlic subject of the 
war. 111 ; appointed chancellor of the exchequer, l46 ; 

. which he resigns to Lord J. Cavendish, l 6 'l ; his motion for 
a parliamentary reform, l 62 ; brings forward a bill for the 
regulation of public offices, l64 ; appointed first lord of the 
treasury ^nd chancellor of the exchequer, 170 ; is overruled 
by the opposition in parliament, 1/1 ; introduces a bill into 
parliament for regulating East-In dia affairs, 174 ; his com- 
mutation act, 181 ; opens the budget for the year 1785, 186; 
his opinion of the subject of a reform in parliament^^^l 92 ; 
makes a general review, in the house of commons, of the na- 
tional finances, 194 ; introduces a bill for the regulation of 
public offices, 196 ; brings forward a plan of a commercial 
treaty, J his plan for reducing the national debt, ,,209 ; 
his bill fof subjecting foreign wines to the excise, 212 ; his 
speech on the commercial treaty, 224 ; his plan for con-» 
solidating the duties pf customs^ 229 ; his shop tax, and^her 
financial plans, 230 ; observations on his pplit«^al prin^les, 
233 ; opposes the repeal of the test acts, 234 ; deprecates 
the discussion of ^he affairS) pf the prince^pf Wales, 239 ; 
pompliments Bheridan pn his speech at opening the.$hird 
pharge against Mr. Hastings, . 24^; of 

|he chargdi^ against Hastings^, should be decided on its own 
pierits, 242; bnugs &rwa^ U motion for tho 
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land foirces in the West Indies, 1i52 $ pro^^s a declaratory 
act in favour of the commissianers o^u East-STiSd&l sdfuirs, 253 ; 
many of his frien^is leave m consequence, #54 ; a”nx>^ 
in the house of commons the indkposition of hkiftajeAy;, 270 ; 
^oposes that the report of the privy 'couheil on that subject 
should be considered, ib ; moves for a comtiiittee to examine 
the journals of the house ofcmnmons for precedents of simi- 
lar situations, ib ; carr^s a series qf resolutions on that sub- 
ject, 273 ; proposes tliat the lord chancellor should be em- 
powered by commission to give authority in the royal name, 
274 ; the outlines of the plan of the regency submitted by 
him to the prince of Wales, 276 ; lays before the house of 
comuions the whole plan of the regency, ib ; opposes the , 
repeal of the test and corporatior^cts, 282 ; opens the bud- 
get for the year 1789, 283; opposes the reduction of the 
military establishments, 305 ; opposes the motion of Mr. 
Fox for the revision of the test and corporation aCts, 309 » 
opposes the motion of Mr. Flood for amending the represent- 
ation of the people in parliament, 311; delivers a message 
to the house of commons from his majesty, informing them 
of an aggression committed by the Spaniards on British sub- 
jects, 314; supports the necessity of opposing the' pmgresv 
of the Russian arms, 331 ; opposes the repeal of the test- 
act as it regarded Scotland, '340 ; proposes the appointment 
of a committee to consider the amount of the public iucomc 
and expenditure for the preceding five years, and to inquire 
into the probable expenditure for the following years, 344 ; 
exhibits a state of the revenue, and the grounds on which he 
hoped to remove the burden of the national Sebt, 354 ; has 
•several interviews with M. Maret, a confidential person from 
the l^rench government, 415 ; delivers a message to the house 
of comn^ns from his majesty, aanouncing the intelligence 
that France had declared war against Bx^tain and Holland, 
420 ; reads Mie declaration of Vvar, and comments on it, 421 ; 
brings forward a bill relating ^ the criminal laws, iii, 21 > 
xnov^ suspension of the habeas corpus act, 22 ; makes 

a u^ion relating to the mlhtia and volunteem, 25 ; supports 
the allb of the slave trade, 73 $ brings forward a biU for 
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restraining sedkious meetings^ 118 ; his ^lans. of fiiumce for 
the year I79u» 123 ; his speech on a negociation for pence^ 

127 ; brings forward two budgets and twp loans in one year, 

128 f his speech on entering into negociations with Franc^^ 
145 his plan of defextsive measures, 146* ; his ways and m^S 
for the year I797f 14^7 J his proposal for an address on the 
failure of the negociation with France, ib ; proposes and 
carries a bill for enabling^the bank of England to issue notes 
instead of specie, 155 ; his motions in consequence of the 
mutiny of the fleets, l6l his ways and means, 18^; his 
^ew plan of taxation, IQO ; his plan wdth regard to tiie land- 
tax, 192 5 lays before the house of commons a second esti- 
mate of supplies for the year 179 ®» '9*'=^ » proposes a new 
plan of finance, 21 9 ; oljiections urged against it, 220 ; sub- 
mits his plan for the union with Ireland, 222 ; answers 
Mr, Sheridan’s objv?ctions against the agitation of that sub- 
jject, 223 ; his speech in support of the address relative there- 
to, 225, 227 ; his speech on Bonaparte’s pacific offer, 257 ; 
States the supplies for the year l8tK>, 264 ; details the ge- 
neral principles of the union of Ireland with Britain, 27 O ; 
defends the practice ot searching neutral vessels, 204 ; re- 
signs, 302 ; observations on his conduct on tiiat occasion, 

" 303 ; submits his budget for 1801, 305, 

Fitt, Mr. Thomas, opposes the passing of the army estimate, 
ii, ilO j opposes a reform in parliament, 125. 

PoGockc^ Admiral, commands the fleet destined against the Ha- 
vannah, i, 6 I* 

PlaUviy General, sent by the kii?g of Prissia to relieve Colbetg, 

1 , 22 . 

Polaskiy Count, a Polish officer in the American service, joms 
the French with his body of light horse, ii, 7 » assists at the 
siege of Savarmah, ib/ ; is killed, 8 . 

Pollen^ Mr. ma^es a motion in the house of commons for a re- 
vival of the negociation with France, iii> 152^^ which is ne- 
gatived, 153. 

P&ndischerry^ taken by the British, i, 23. ■ 

f^nsxinhy^ Mr.^^pposcs the plan for the unioa cf Irela^lpfkh 
Brit^dn, iii, 2(>4. , 
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fophantf Captain^ bombards Ostendr Ut» 212» . 

Portlandf duke of^ hislawsmt with Sir James conceni«f 

ing certain Jands in Cumberland, i, 182. 

^.jPorto Bico^ unsuccessfulexpedition against, bjthe British, iii, l74. 
Po\^^jnouthy dreadful fire breaks out in the dook^yard th^e, i, 
235, 

Portugal^ state of that country in 17^2, i, 48 ; invaded by tW 
Spaniards, *51 ; auxiliary 6peration| of the British there, 
Portuguese^ assist the British in an attack on Buenos Ayres, 
i,6’5. 

Potemkin^ prince, commander of the Russian army, his success 
against the Turks, ii, 329. 

Pownal, Governor, distinguishes himself in parliament, by liis 
opposition to ministers in their conduct towards America, i, 

1 gd ; moves that an address shoulf^e presented to his majesty, 
praying that the authority of governors and commanders of 
forces in America should be limited, 227 ; his speech on Mr. 
Fox’s motion for peace, >143. 

Prerogative^ the exertion of, made the subject of parliamentary 
discussion, i, 16(5. 

Prevost^ General, with General Campbell, reduces Georgia, ^ 
494 ; commands a body of British troops in South Carolinaii 
ii, 2 ; makes an inroad into Georgia, ib retreats to the* 
Mands of James and S*. John, 3 ; takes the command of 
Savannah, and obliges the Fi-endx and Americans to raise the 
sieges 7- 

Priestley, Dr. his house pillaged and burnt by a mob, ii, 348. 
Pring le, Captain, forced the Americans to abandon their fleet on 
Lkke Champlain, i, SSp. 

Printers, are the subject of a dispute between the house of com<. 

mons and the mayor of London, i, 243. 

Prisons, l^isian, picture of, during the yesar 179^> iii» 49, note. 
Pr isoners, English, murdered by order of Mir Cossim, i, 11 6* 
Privi^ge, Parkamentary, the subject of, taken into consideration 
by the house of commons, i, 96. 

Prw^.'C6ujtif^^,TSc€iye a petition from the legislature of Massac 
cbiLSSets bay^ i^ 275. 



Pwlamaiwn^ roy^,. aijwer of to.k, i, 551* 

Tjggraling, i, 105; againit 
t!ie f)!eopIe of Bosjton by General Gage, 292. 7 

Ptovuiar^s^ dwOfas, distress among the W’fer 

order's of people in Britain, iii, 287 > measures adopted by 
pairbamei^ in cpnsequenc ib. 

Ptu^s^f ki^ng of, by a subsidia^ treaty with Britain, receives a 
ye^Iy aid of ^650>(fc|0, i, I9 j takes part in the armed 
neutrality of the northern powers, ii, 54 ; interferes in 
the affairs of Holland, 243 ; subdues the republican faction 
there, and reinstates the stadtholder, 245 ; invades France, 303 ; 
treaty with Britain, 456 j receives large subsidies from Bri- 
tain, iii, 19; repognfaes the French republic, and concludes 
a treaty of peace 94 ; shuts his ports against the 

British, and takes possession of Hanover, 296. 

Prussians, an army of, marches into Holland, ii, 247 ; invade 
France, under the duke of Brunswick and the king, 400 ; 
take possession of Verdun, ib ; display little superiority in 
military tactics, 401 ; forces Dumourier to retreat, ib ; are 
afflicted with disease, and suffer by a want of provisions, 402; 

, deliberate on the expediency of retreating, ib ; make an at- 
tack, but without success, on the French posts, 403 ; open 
negociations with Dumourier for permission to retreat, 4C^ ; 
evacuate France, after losing nearly half their army, 406 ; 
their succcess on the R hine, 4S^ ; are totally defeated under 
the duke of Brunsvvick, by JPt'^nch under General Hoche, 
who pursues them, apd prevents theit junction with 'the Aus- 
trians, 497, ' 

Ptihlic opinion^ ferment in, during the year 179l> ^9 345. 

Pulteneif, Sir William, supports Mr. Pitt’s bill for suppressing 
seditious meeringa, lii, 120; opposes his plan rtl^mgtQ the 

. land-tax, .^93.. , ^ - 

Bir James^ commands a body of troops who ^ witk 
$ir J. B. Warren forthe coa^ of Spain, iii, 284. 
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Queiect and Niagtira, taken l>y the British in I 1 1 ? bill for 

ascertaining its limits introduced into parliant^iity i, 287 ? ngain 
engages its attention, 320 ; is attacked by the Americans un- 
cter General Arnold, 395. 

Q?/^esnoyf Jtaken hy the allies, ii, 403 ; is retaken by the French, 
iii, 34. 

Qu\Beron, an expedition* to the hay c/F, undertaken by the Bri- 
tish and some regiments of emigrants. Hi, 108 ; success of 
the French there under General Hoche, IOC)* 

Quiniiri^s hr'id^e^ prisoners taken there by General Mawwood, 
Hi, 47^>. 


R 

EaBautf Etienne, prosecuted byjthc jacobins, and is exe- 
cuted, Hi, 6* 

Raimer, A dmiral, commands the squadron which captures Cey- 
lon, Molucca, &c. iii,' 110 . 

Ramujiinchf captured by the British and Turks, Hi, 3l6. 

Rastadt, breaking up of the congress tJiere, iii, 234 ; French 
deputies beset on their departure, and two of them massa- 
cred, lb. 

Rawdorif Lord, endeavours to restrain the loyalists in North 
Carolina from appearing in arms, before they could be siiji- 
ported by a British force, ii, 37 ; orders the troops under 
Major Macarthur to full back, 39 ; his bravery at the 
battle of Camden, -^1 { obliges the Americans to raise the 
"aiege of fort Ninety-six, 97 ; abandons for^ Ninety-six, ib ; 
his action at liobkirk-hill, ib ; endeavours to protect the loy- 
alists, ib ; returns to England, 98 . See Moira, 

Red^anh^ Hessians defeated there, i, Sgg ; abandoned by the 
Ameriaans, 400. 

Rc^df General, his answer o« being offered a reward to mediate 
between Britain and the colonies, i, 4gt, 

Regency propos^ on the king^s illnees, ii, 270 ; parliamantary 
proceedn^ on that eub^ect, ib ; appointment of the princa 
af * Wales io the, under ^rtuin restrictions, 278 ; the bill 
arretted in its progress by the recovery of his majesty, 280* 
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HBtfvcral# t^sfed by aubscription in Scotland, i, 450* 

Meichenhach, conVjratibn of, entered into between the l^ussians 
and Turka, ii, 330. 

Jtenaud, C^tolia, changed by Rbberspim^ with an intention^ 
assassinate him, and is exebixted, iii, 49. 

Reprisals of, issued by congress against British vessels, 

Rsvoltilion, in France^ hr 292# et seq* 

Revolutionary committees established in every village in France, 
iii, 2 ; the atrocity of their proceedings, ib. 

Rhode island^ stores belonging to the British seized there^ i, 
2Q7 ; unsuccessful attempt of the French and Americans 
against it, 4S(5. 

Rkmderer^ the syndic, advises the king to repair to the national 
. assembly, ii, 391. 

RichmoTid, duke of, moves for an accommodation with America, 
i, 360 ; and for an address to countermand the march of fo- 
reign troops, 365 ; introduces a motion for an examination into 
public affairs, 446 ; his motion for conceding independence 
to America, 462 ; hi^ plan for fortifying the dock-yards re- 
jected by parliament, ii, 206. 

Mr. denies the competency of the house of commons to 
discuss any measures of change in the civil list, ii, J 9. 

Rights, a declaration of, published by the American congress, 

i, 294. 

in Lrondon, in consequence an aUempt to repeal some 
of the penal statutes against ' Roman catholics, ii, 24. 

Rfou, Captain,^ killed in the attack upon Copenhag^Ju, hi, 2g©. 

Roterspierre, rise of his party, ii, 364 ; opposes a war, 374 ; 
distinguishes himself in the jacobin club, ib ; his popularity, 
429; defends himself from the imputation of seizing on the 
supreme power, 431 ; his intrigues in the national convention, 
iii, 1 ; opposes the eondemimtion of the girondists, 5 ; leads 
Danton tb his destruction, 43 i charges a young woman with 
an attempt to assassinate him, 48 ; his hoin^ge to the faith 
of deism, 51 j presides at a solemn Jete in lUlour of the 
deity, 52 ; <iircum8tance8 relajing to him previous to h^liall. 
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; appears iii the assembly, and reveals a plot which had 
been formed against him, 55 ; is opposed by the girondists, 
5ti , is denounced by Tallien, ib ; a decree of accusation 
passed against him, 57 5 is rescued by the jacobins, ib ; af- 
* several unsuccessful attempts to resist the decrees of the 
assetnHy, he shoots himself, 59- • 

IloherspiW^ey the younger, is included, at his own request, in 
a decree of accusation, ii, 57 ; tlyovvs himself from a case- 
ment, 59. 

Rocfuimheazi, General, arrives in America with a French army, 
ii, 47- 

Rochefoiicalt Lioncourt, due de, concerts a scheme for the 
escape of the royal family, ii, 388. 

Rockiru'Jtamj marquis of, accepts ^the duke of Cumberland's 
invitation to join the ministry formed under his auspices, i, 
132 ; his character, 136 ; orders the fortifications of Dm;- 
kirk to be demolished, 152 ; dissolution of his ministry, 154 ; 
enters into negociations relating to the appointment of a new 
administration, 17^5 moves for an inquiry into the state of 
the nation, 214 ; reprobates the terms in which ministers had 
contracted for a loan, ii, 72 ; appointed ih st lord of the trea- 
sury, 12 J ; his death, 145. 

Admiral, captures Mai*tinico, i, ; and other West 
India islands, O'l ; is appointed to the command of the chan- 
nel fleet, and relieves Gibraltar, ii, 50 ; engages and defeatrv. 
the Spanish fleet under Don Juan Langara, ib j sails for 
the West Indies, 57 ; engages the French fleet under dc 
Guichen, 5b ; and %gain in other engagements, ib. ; sails 
for the relief of New-York, 60 ; captures St. Eustatia and 
other Dutcji settlements, 88; obtains a victory over the 
French fleet under De Grasse^ 89 ; is remonstrated to by 
certain J^itish merchants, for sequestrating their property, ib; 
defeats the French fleet in the West Indies, 128. 

RohiLla war, made the subject of accusation against Mr. Hast- 
ings, ii, 217* 

Roland^ Mad^^T is executed by the jacobins, iii, 6. 

Molandf has the^ courage to invoke the laws and^Bumanity against 
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the tanguixiaty commtinea of P^ris, h, 398 5 flies from Parii, 

' atid is fptind dead, ih^ 

RoUe^ Mr. his allusion to the connection 'between the prince of 
Wales and Mrs. Fitzherbert, ii, 

JisdUcouTt, Baron de, lands with a body of troo^js at S^.^Hil- 
liers, iaj|he island of J^ey, ii, 80 ^ i^ kUied^ ib. 
Xioi^lpeduceB the islan d of Dominica, . i, 23 . 

Romey comt of, accedes tc^ the coalition against France, iii 3/2. 
Roseltay captured by the British and Turks, iii, 13^- 
RousilloTiy invaded by the Spaniards, ii, 468.. 

RouSj Sir John, his motion against ministers, ii, 112. 

marriage act passed in consequence of the marriage of 
the duke of Cumberland with /Mrs. Horton, i, *2^50* 

Royalists y in America, a large body cut in pieces by the miH- 
tia, ii, 2; assemble prerf&turely in Carolina and are treated 
with great severity, 3/ ; are exposed to great danger by the 
retreat of the British troops, 77- 
Rumloldy Sir Thomas, found ^ilty> by a select committee of 
the house of commons, of mal-administration in the aflairs of 
the Carnatic, ii, 124 . - 

RiiSSiUy takes the lead in the plan of the armed neutrality, ii, 53 ; 
declares war against the Turks, and engages in hostilities with 
the Tartars, 266 ; operations of the war against the Turks, 
329, 

— ^ — • — , subsidy to, excites the animadversions of oppositson^ Iii, 

217- 

RmsianSy penetrate into Pomerania and Upper Silesia, i, 21 ; 
retreat into Poland, after the relief of Colberg, 22 ; |md 
winter in Fomcranui, ib ; ciito into negociatioiis for peace tv ith 
Britain, 24 ; their success against the Turks, ii, 329 ; take 
Ismael, and massacre the inhabitants, ib ; are induced by the 
allied powers, and the internal state of Poland, to their 

ambition, 300 ; tlieh conquests excite the jealousy, afi^ call 
for the irtterference of Britain, and other European powers, 
331 ; conclude a peace with the Turks, 332 ; terms of the 
peace, ib j an army of, arrived in Italy, auceJ^B 

’tbere,'' ib. defeated at .’Zurich, 239 1 

p edition against Holland, 240% 
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Sa^gy harbour, surprised by Colonel Meigs» who hums the 
shipping there, i, 303* 

^aihf TippoQ^ defeats Colonel Brathwaite, ii, 137 ; obliges Ge- 
neranMatthevvs to capitulate 138 j defeated by. the Bri- 
tish andN^ir allies, ii, 360 ; relinquishes half d|»mi- 

nions to jth^, ib ; his sons delivered up as hostages, 36'! ; 
besieged in his own capital, whiclf is taken, iii, 248 ; is 
found among the slain, 249* 

Salem y in New-England, the people there deprecate the thought 
of benefiting themselves on the ruin of their neighbours, i, 

290 . 

Sandwich^ Lord, made secretary of state, i, 90 ; a vote of cen- 
sure proposed on him by Mr, Foisg^, 07 ; accused by Mr. 
Fox as the cause of the loss of the army under Lord Conir 
wallis, lOG. 

Saratoga, a convention signed there between General Burgoync 
and the Americans, i, 427. 

Sardinia^ king of, despoiled of his dominions by the French, 
ii, 436 ; makes great preparations for carrying on the war 
against France, iii, 131 j is detached from the alliance by the 
success of Bonaparte, ib. 

Savannah^ besieged by the Americana and French, ii, 7 » the 
besiegers compelled to retreat, ib. 

Savannah-la-mar, in Jamaica, overwhelmed by an inundation of 
the sea, ii, 60. 

Saville, Sir George, his a^al in the cause of parliamentary re^ 
form, ii, 16 ; brings a bill into parliament £Shr disqualify- 
ing catholics from the privilege of instructing youth as scho- 
lars or boarders, 30 ; makes a motion for a committee to in- 
quire into the subject of a loan, 7 ^* 

Savoy, over-run by the French, ii, 436 ; after being conquer- 
ed by Bonaparte, is formally abdicated by the king, iii, 130. 
Saxe Colourg, prince of^ takes the command of the Austrian 
army dei^ined agakist France, ii, 459; enters into a private 
negociation witl) Dumourier, 464 ; neglects the advantages 
which presented themselves to Bim By the defection of thajt . 
Foi. IJL C c 
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general, 468 ; operations of his army, iii, 30 ; is completely 
defeated, 34« 

Saxe Teschen, the duke of, his success in Flanders, ii, 43.9 ; 
his character, 441 ; is defeated at Jemappe by Dumourier, 
442. 

opening the navigation of the, by thej^fhch, one 
l.lie«^es of the hostility of Britain, ii, 4lf^ the French 
dr^iven their entr^chments behind the, 490, 

Scherer, General, appointed to the command of the French 
army in Italy, hi, 235 ; defeated by the imperialists* ib. 

Schuyler:, General, aided by General Montgomery, undertakes 
an expedition against Canada, i, 346* 

Scotland, regiments raised there by subscription, i, 450 ; dis- 
contents there among some classes of the people, in conse- 
quence of a proposed tmeration of the catholic religion, ii, 11. 

Scott, Major, challenges Mr. Burke to come forward and pro- 
duce his charges arainst Mr. Hastings, ii, 214. 

Secret committee appointed for making new inquiries into the 
affairs of the. East- India company, i, 255. 

Sedition, trials for, in Scotland, iii, 20 ; made the subject of a 
motion in parliament, 21. 

Seringapatam, besieged by the British, ii, 36O ; taken by the 
British forces under General Baird, iii, 248. 

Seymour, Lord Hugh, takes the Dutch settlement of Surinam, 
iii, 249. 


Shaw Zadda, (the mogul), defeated and taken prisoner by Ma- 
jor Carnac, 1, 23. ^ 

Shejffii Id, L<^ d, declares he was almost ashamed of his former 
enthusiasm for Mr. Fox, in consequence of his motion relat- 
ing to the expected war, ii, 412 ; presents a petition to parlia- 
ment, from the merchant engaged in the trade to Grenada 
and S‘. Vincent, iii, 73* 

Shelburne, Earl of, proposes, in the house of lords, a motion 
of censure on ministers, for their conduct towards the Irish, 
ii, 13 ; accuses ministers of squandering the public money to 
support their own iniquitous influence, 14 ^ receives the thanks 
of the city of London for {lis patriotic endbavours, ib* 
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Sheridan^ Mr. makes his first appearance in the house of com* 
inons, ii, 73 ; makes three motions respecting the riots in 
Xiondon, ib ; his speech on the duke of Richmond’s plan for 
fortii^ing the dock-yards, 206 ; opens tlie third charge against 
Mr. listings, 241 ; opposes the financial estimates of the 
inini8ten^^4 ; moves a series of resolutions on thff subject, 
ib ; moveswr a reform in the boroughs of Scotland, 352 5 
opposes the suspensi&n of the habeas corpus act, iii, 23 ; 
again opposes it, 6'8 ; opposes Mr. Pitt’s bill for suppressing 
seditious meetings, 121 ; remains in the house after tlie seces- 
sion of the other members of opposition, ib 5 opposes the 
agitation of the question relative to the union with Ireland, 
223 ; his speech on the address relating to that subject, 
ib ; moves for an inquiry into the q^^es of the failure of the 
expedition to Holland, 2 ^ 2 . 

JShorehamy New, a remarkable scene of corruption brought to 
light, by the committee appointed to determine a contested 
election for that borough, i, 242. 

Sierra I^eona^ a colony established there by the British, ii, 341. 

Sieyes^ Abbe, opposes the abolition of tithes in France, ii, 320 ; 
his character, iii, 254 ; his intrigues for overturning the go- 
vernment, ib 5 allies himself to Bonaparte, and with him usurps 
the supreme power, under the name of consuls, ib ; receives 
a pension, &c. for his submission to Bonaparte, 256.* 

Slave-trade, See Wilberforce, 

Smyth, Sir Sidney, defends S^. Jean D’Acre against the French, 
iii, 245 5 drives them baitk with immense slaughter, 247. 

Societies, for obtaining a reform in parliament, cdlistitutcd un- 
der the name of Friends of the People, ii, 351 ; and for 
constitutional information. See. iii, 21 ; several of the mem- 
bers tried fo^* high treason, and acquitted, 24. 

Spain sends a fleet to co-operate with the French against Bri- 
tain, ii, 9 > filters into a convention with Great Britain re- 
specting the cuttii^r^of wood in the bay of Flonduras, 
22 i ; her difFeren<<^ with BriLain, relating to the settlexnent 
of Nootka Soun^, 311 
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Spainiardsp gross ipstapces of thoir partiality to the French 
teresty it 32 ; negociations carried on between them aod the 
British, 42 seq . ; war declared against them, 48 ; invade 
Portugal, but are checked in their progress by the pea- 
santry on the banks of the Dauro, ; retreat to tl^r own 
frontiei|i 67 ; articles of the peace with dispos- 

sess the British of Falkland^ islands, 233 ; jr-^pciate with^.. 
Britain concerning thegi, 237 ; besiege Gibraltar, ii, 80 ; ate 
defeated there with great loss, 82 ; surrender the island of 
Trinidad to the British, iii, 174. 

Spanish fleet forms a junction with the Ftench, ii, 83 ; enters 
the channel, and captures some of ^he homeward bound Bri- 
tish fleets, 140; defeated off Cape Sn Vinpents, with the 
loss of four sail of li^e of battle ships, iii, 17^5 defeated 
in an engagement with ^r Jaine$ Suan^arez, 321 . 

SpenccTp niade first lord of the admiralty, iii, 28 ; resigns, 

302, 

Spires, taken by the French under* General Custine, ii, 407 1 
after being evacuated, is again entered by them, 430. 

Stamp act occasions violent commotions in America, i, 133. 

StangerodCf battle fought there between the French and allies 
in I760f i, 19 , 

Slanwi-Xf Fort, besieged by Colonel St. J-.<?ger, i, 415. 

Staten island. General and Lord Howe land their troops there 
in i 77<5, i, 373. 

Stewariy Colonel, is defeated by tlic Americans at Fat aw springs,^ 
ii, 9 s. 

- G^ficral, succeeds Sir Eyre Coote in the command 
of the army in the Carnatic, and invests Cuddalore, ii, 139 . 

Stirlings Lord, makes an attack upon Staten island, ii, 44. 

Stoney-point taken and retaken several times in succession by 
the British and Americans, ii, 4. 

Stuartp General, attacks Minorca, which surrenders by capitu- 
lation, iii, :^13. 

Suabiaf the princes of, obliged to make plrr^c with Fr^ce, iu> 
133. 

S^amarex, Sir James> attacks » French fleet neW Algeziras, iiip , 
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^20 ^ tiefeatfi a fleet of Fjpench and Spaniards greatly superior 
in force, 321. 

Suarrou^y General, distinguishes himself at the siege of Ismael, 
by an order to massacre the garrison, ii, 32C ) ; arrives in Italy, 
andl|mi ns several important advantages over the French^ iii, 
235 ;^%| 9 fcats the French army under General JouiKJrt, 237 » 
marches wllili a reinforcement to the Russian army in Switz- 
erland, 239 ; after some partial succosses, is obliged to retreat, 
without having accomplished his object, ib ; retires into Bo^ 
hernia, where he dies, ib. 

Suhsenptiony regiments raised in Scotland by, 1 , 450. 

SuJJolky resolutions of the delegates met there, i, 29 1 . 

^/{ffrehfy M. de,“ attacks an English squadron at the Cape de 
Verde islands, ii, 80; engages British under Sir Ed- 
ward Hughes, ii, 135, 13(5. 

Siyah Dovila, Nabob of Oude, affords a sanctuary to Mir 
Cossim, who had been driven from his territories by the Bri- 
tish, i, 10(5 ; endeavours’to form a coalition of the native 
powers against the British, 158 ; forms an alliance wuth the 
Great Mogul, ib ; is defeated by thd British, 159 ; again 
completely defeated in conjunction with the Marrattas, 1(5 1 j 
surrenders at discretion, ib ; concludes a treaty with Lord 
Clive, 1(53 ; is prevented by Mr. Hastings from extorting 
large Sums of money from his tributary the zemindar of 
Benares, ii, 133. 

SuJiwatiy General, after being deserted by ptirt of his army, re- 
treats from Rhode island, i, 487. 

Sfnnpter, Colonel, attacks the British out-po|ts at Rocky- 
mount, ii, 39 ; is repulsed, ib; is defeated l>y Colonel Tarle- 
ton, 42 ; again engages Tarleton, 43 ; is successful in his 
bperations^against the British, 

Surinam f Dutch settlement of, taken by Lord Hugh Seymour, 
lii, 249 . 

Surrey t Lord, proj^es to address the throne for removal of 
ministers, ii, presses Mr. Pitt to declare his intention 

respecting a S&orm in parliament, 1 ()0. 

S(i'edeny King of, promotes the plan of an armed neutrality, ii, 

C c 3 
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53 ; his differences with Russia and Denmark, 2Bp ; the rC'* 
gent of, sends an ambassador to compliment the convention 
of France in name of his nephew, iii, gs ; remonstrates 
against the illegal seizure of some merchantmen by the Bri- 
tish, 291 $ agrees to a pacification with Britain, 300. . 

T 

Tarhtony the success and inhumanity of his legion, ii, 35 ; ob- 
tains an advantage in an engagement with the Americans un- 
der Colonel Sumpter, 42 ; is afterwards attacked by them, 
43 ; defeated at Cowpens, 94 ; cuts his way through 
the enemy, and joins his head-quarters, ib. 

Tartars are obliged to make large concessions to Russia, ii, 

260 . 

Taxes ^ hew, ii, 18/, 

Teaf the exdusive privilege of exporting, to the American colo- 
nies by the East India company, occasions disturbances at 
Boston, i, ijTl ; a bill passed in consequence by parliament, 
repealing the duties on, 459, note. 

Temple^ Lord, included in Mr. Pitt’s an-angement for a new 
administration in 17'54, i, 8 ; left unsupported, with Mr. Pitt, 
in the cabinet, 33 ; resigns, 35 ; treats with the duke of 
Cumberland for the formation ,of a new administration, J 29 j 
differs with Mr. Pitt on that subject, 155 ; succeeds the 
duke of Portland as viceroy of Ireland, ii, 146 5 is appointed 
secretary of state, 1 70. 

Teneriffcy island of, an unsuccessful attempt made upon, by 
the British under Commodore Nelson, iii, 178. 

Ternayy Admiral, arrives on the coast of America with a body 
of troops to the assistance of the congress, ii, 46, 

Texet y the Dutch fleet there surrenders to Admiral Mitchell, 
iii, 240. ,, 

Thames y a bill for embanking part of, opposed by the city of 

on a preteni^j^ charge of entering 


London, i, 245. 

Theosy Catharine, *exe^ 
into a conspiracy, ii% 51. 
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TherrkidorionSi their origins iii, 86 j theiir,cottt^g<5 attd aeiJ* 
Thionviiiej besieged by the duke of Bmus^ick, u> 402$ the 
siege rasiedy 404. 

Fouqtiier, his atrocious proceedings in thd service 

of t|e jacobitiS} 4^ ; is executedy 88w 
yAomio^^l^eneral, defeated ajnd taken prisoner by the Btitish^ 
> i, 348. 

TkuUleries, is left by the royml fam^y, who proceed to the 
national convention^ ii, 392* 

^iconderoga taken by the Americansy i, 344''| retaken by the 
British, 408. 

Tierney 9 Mr. his motion for the discontinuance of the war with 
France, iii, 262 ; supports Mr. Sheridan's motion for an in- 
quiry into the causes of the failure ^f the expedition to Ifol- 
land, 263. 

Tirlemontf the Austrians defeated there by the French under 
. Dumourier, ii, 462. 

Touiony the city of, declares^ for the p^ty of the giron^sts, ii, 
484 ; submits to the British ^ms, 485 ; retaken by the re- 
publican troops under General Dugommier^ iii, 11. 

Tournay^ the Frenph defeated th^e, with great loss, ip two dif- 
ferent engagements, iii, 31, 32. 

Tower t several members of the Liondon corresponding socie^ 
imprisoned there, on a charge of high treason, iii, 22. 
Townsendf Mr. Charles^ a bon mot of his on the speech of Sit 
Thomas Sewel, i, 1 lO ; appointed chancellor of the exchequer^ 
156 ; his character, 170; his death, 180, 

Transylvania, success of the Turks there agains^the Austrians, 
ii, 325. • 

Trenton, Hessians under Colonel Rhalle and Count Donop de- 
feated and taken prisoners there, j, 379 . . 

Trevcs^r^^t^exi possession of^by the French, iii, 36. 
Trincomale, reduced by Sir Edward Hughey ii, 131. 
Trinidad, island of, taken by the British, iii, 247. 
droops, Hanoverijp$ their introduction into the garrisons ofGib^ 
raltaf and M^lon give^ umbrage to a party in parliament, 
i, 357 ; join the allied army against France, h, 491 . 

^ roops, foreign, taken into the service of Britain, iii, 26 !• 
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. Tufksg ifrar declared them by the Russians and 

trians» ii, 268 ; are defeated in several engagements^ 285 ; con- 
clude a peace with Prussia, 325 ; and with Austria, 327 ; 
assist Sir Sidney Smith in the defence of S^ Jean d’Acre. 

Tuscany f the grand duke of, proposes an amnesty ^Ith the 
French, iii, 94* ^ 

Tyrawley^ X*ord, sent ambassador to Lisbon, 

tJ 

Charles Peter, succeeds Elizabeth empress of Russia, by 
the title of Peter III, i, 56 ; his character, ib ; liis sudden 
dethronement and death, 59. 

Union f plan of, between Great Britain and Ireland is submitted 
to par&tment, iii, 2!%2 ; is passed into a law, 273 « 

V 

f^alencsa de Alcantra, -surprised by General Burgoyne, i, 66. 

FalencienneSf the French army under General Brune retreat 
there, ii, 387 ; is besieged by the allies ii, 489 ; surrenders, 
490 ; is retaken by the French, iii, 34. 

“Valexe, one of the party of the Gironde, stabs himself on 
hearing his condemnation, iii, 6. 

Valiy^forgCy General Washington takes up his winter quarters 
there, i, 401. 

Vansiitart^ General, marches against Mir Jaffier Ally Kawn, 
i, 113 ; concludes a treaty with Mir Cossim which the coun- 
cil of Calcutta refuse to ratify, 11 4;, 

VarrmneSf Billaud, his hararangue to the people, ii, 397- 

Uaublanc^ his virtuous conduct in the national assembly of 
France, ii, 278, 39O, 

Vaughan^ General, with the garrison of Amboy, attmpts to 
cut off tlie enemy’s advanced posts at Woodbridge, i, 393. 

Fendeeg sttc^is of the royalists there, ii, 485, 487 $ peace re- 
stored there, iir, 107* 

Venice^ the only Italian state that preserved > neutrality in the 
coalition against France, iv 372* 

Venkog surrenders to the French, iii, 35. 
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- Pehrdttn^ captured by the Prusians under the* duke of Bruns- 
wicky ii, 394 ; the Prussians celebrate their conquests there, 
400 ; given up to the French again, 406., 

Fergniaudf inspires the national assembly of France with a re* 
sot^ion to defend themselves, ii, 3gg, 

preliminaries of peace signed there between Great 
Britain France, Spain, and America, ii, li5K 

Vienna^ court of, offers to arrange^the disputes of the belle* 
gerent powers by a congress, ii, 105; accedes to the armed 
neutrality, ib ; makes immense preparations for a* second 
campaign, after having ^been unwisely parsimonious in the 
means of the first, ii, 446 ; displays great activity in the war 
against France, 458- 

Villaret^ Joyeuse, Admiral, comrn^dcr of the French fleet, 
defeated by L.ord Howe, iii, 38 ; sails from Brest with a 
large fleet, 13p. 

J^dle-dc^Parisy taken possession of, by Sir. Samuel Hood, ii, 

129 . 

Ville, Hotel de, in Lyons, fortified by the Jacobins, iii, 6 ; 
is taken by the Lyonnese patriots, and the leaders of the ja- 
cobins put to death, ib. 

Vincent^ Cape battle fought off, between the British and 

’ Spanish fleets, iii, 1/6* 

FmceiUSf S‘, contest with the Caribs there rhade the subject 
of an appeal to the house of commons, i, 250'. 

Finegar^hilti in Ireland, fortified by the rebels, iii, 201 ; is 
attacked by general Lake, 203 .c. 

W 

tFaali the French repulsed by the British in an attempt to cross 
iii, g5 ; is frozen over, and passed by the French 
with their artillery, but are forced by the British to return, 
q6 ; recrossed again by the British, " 97 . ' . 

tValeSy prince of, £50^000 a year settled on him. by parlia- 
ment, and reieives, at the same time, a tempbrary aid, "ii, 
163 ; is pre^osed to be regent during his Majesty's illness, 
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271 ; debate in parliament <m that Subject, lb ; reioldtloba 
prcpoeed by ministers declaring him regent Bxider certain re- 
strictions, 27<3 ; the outlines of which: arfe submitted to him 
be^re being finally passed, ib $ his atiSwer, ib ; the bill for 
his appointment stopped in its progress by the red^»’5^ry of 
the king, 280 $ the Irish parliament declare him with- 

out any limitations, and send commissioners^ to London 
with their resolations that effect, ib | his marriage^ iii^ 77 ; 
tecehres aa ixierease to his revenue, ib. 

Watmodefi^ General, rfelietes Prince Adolphus and Pield-mar- 
shail Fr^tag, who were taken prisoners by the French^ ii, 
^492 t takes the Command of the army in HoUaad, on the 
departure of the duke of York, iii, 97- 

PPTdpdks C^nCral, defcatr the MarOons in Jamaica, iii, 41. 

, Cfoloriel, killed by the rebels in Ireland, iiii 202. 

Warren^ Dr. killed at the battle of Bunker^s^hill, r, 341. 

Sir J. 6. defeats a smaU French squadron, iii, 48 ; 
defeats a French squadron with troops destined for IreUnd, 
iif^ 2©4 ; expedition under his command sails for the coast of 
Spain, 283v 

Waxtensleheriy General, commander of the Austrians, is defeated 
in several engagements, iii, 1 34. 

Washington^ General, appointed commander in chief of the 
American forces, i, 338 ; forces- the British to evacuate Bos- 
ton, and enters the city in triumph, 30p ; endeavours to ob- 
struct the passage of the BrMlIr fleet to New York, 373 ; 
refuses to receive a letter -from Xe^d HoWe, ib ; retires to 
New York, 4375 ; finds himielf greatly embarrassed after the 
battle at Lpng Island, 376 ; abandons New York, and forti- 
fles MorrisL heights, ib ; surprises and defeats the Hessians 
at Trenton, 379 > takes possession of l^rincetowh, and over- 
runs the Jerseys, 3 SO ; is drawn from an adva\i'tageous si- 
tuation by a feigned retreat of General Hbwei 394 ; is de- 
feated at Brandywine, 396; attacks t^e British at German- 
town, ib l takes post at Vally forge, aii^^itifles his winter 
quarters, 401$ his talents displayed in keepi ig hik army to- 
gether, '402 ; refuse* Dr. Achim Ferguson a passport, 481 5 
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cautiously avoids an engagement with tlie British^ «, 3 ; per- 
mits the British to ravage the country in the neighbourhood 
his army, without making an attempt to oppose them^ 4) leaves 
his head-quarters to watch the motions of Sir Henry Clinton, 
4S^sends a reinforcement to General Greeha, 46 ; dispatches 
Genhstl Wyne to attack Bergen points ib j is created a lieu- 
tenant-gbneral of France, ib ; leaves his ^uttny to hold a con- 
ference with the French commanders, 47 ; refuses the request 
of Major Andre that he might be shot, instead of dying as a 
malefactor, 4Q ; distress of his army, 50 ; detaches the Mar- 
quis de la Fayette to Virginia to oppose Arnold^ Q2 ; de- 
ceives the British commanders, gg ; takes Lord Cornwallis 
and bis army prisoners at Yorktown, 101 . 

Washington f Colonel, contribute%t<f the defeat of the British at 
Cowpens, ii, 94. 

> — — Fort, taken by the British by storm, i, 377* 

WaxhawSf engagements there between tlie British and Atneri- 
cans, ii, 36 ; is visited by the British army, 43. 

Webster^ Colonel, his active operations against the Americans, 
ii, 34 ; commands a division at the battle of Camden, 40 ; 
puts the Virginian militia to route, 4l. 

Pf>est^ Indies, operations of the British and French fleets thercj^ 
Zl, 3m 

Westerman, General, is entrusted with the command of the Ja- 
cobins, ii, 390 . 

Westminster, city of, petitions the crown against the decision 
on the Middlesex Section, i, 223 ; the inadequate state of 
the police there made the subject of a motito by Mr. Sheri- 
dan, ii, 73 9 the electors of, petition parliament against Mr. 
Pitt's bill for suppressing seditious meetings, iii, 122 # 

— — election, the case of, brought' before parliament, 

nr*T?7# 

Wexford, in Ireland, taken possession of by the rebels, iii, 201 ; 
is retaken by th<MjpyaI army, 203. 

Weymouth, Lojl/appointed secretary of state, i, 181, 
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TFhigs, ftererdl of the leading persons of that party in parlia-^ 
ment secede to the ministry, iii, 28. 

WkHworih^ Lord, is sent on a mission to Copenhagen, iii, 

2gi. 

Wickham^ Mr/ the British minister at Basle, sounds '^Arthle- 
mi, the French resident, on the intention of the FA*i?nch go- 
vernment relating to peace, iii, 129. 

Wilhe^Jorce^ Mr. supports a motion for a reform in parliament, 
ii, 312; moves for the abolition of the slave-trade, 317; 'pro- 
poses the abolition of that part of the slave-trade which sup- 
plied the territories of foreign countries with slaves, iii, 20 ; 
opposes the address to his majesty, pledging parliament to 
prolong hostilities till a counter-revolution should be effected 
in France, 64 ; his motcoijfor the abolition of the slave-trade, 
72 ; again renewed, 129, 341. 

7P ilkSf Mr. is suspected to be the author of a publication called 
the North Britain, and committed to the Tower of London, 
but afterwards released, i, 93 ; is wounded in a duel with Mr^ 
Martin, 95 ; is expelled the house of commons, and outlawed, 
too ; returns to England, and stands candidate for Middle- 
sex, 1 80* ; violence of popular favour in his behalf, 187; is 
brought before parliament, and expelled upon a complaint of 
privilege made by Lord Weymouth, 199 ; is re-elected mem- 
ber for Middlesex,, ib ; his election declared void by parKa- 
ment, 200 ; is again returned, 201 ; and his re-election again 
declared void, 202 ; succeeds, after making an annual motion 
on the subject in the house of comm9ns, in obtaining a repeal 
of the resoli^^ion which had passed respecting his election for 
Middlesex, ii, 123. ^ 

TFlllttf Colonel, his bravery displayed at Fort Stanwix, i, 419. 

lyUllamstadtt the progress of the French under Dumourier 
stopped there, ii, 460 ; surrenders to the French,^ fil,' 100. 

Tf'lUkt Doctor^ attends his majesty during his illness, ii, 2/ 9 * 
receives an annuity of ^lOOO, for twenty-one years, '318. 

Wim^cn^ General, bravely defends Thionvi^ against the Prus- 
sians, ii, 402 ; commands in the departmentS;»f Calvados, and 
makes a common cause with ^le proscribed deputies, ii, 43 !• 
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Windham^ Mr. hb motion in the house of commons rdating 
.to the pay of subalterns, ii, ; opposes the bill for farming 
the post-horse revenue, 231 ; opposes a roxhrni iu 
ment, 311 ; opposes Mr. Fox's motion tlmt W ch4 
be^^t to the war, 455; appointed secretai^ 

28 ; justifies the interference of Britain in the aSlm of 
Prance, ()5 ; supports the suspension of the habeas corpus 
act, ^9 ; moves for a committee to prepare an estimate of the 
additional allowances intended for the subaltern officers of the 
militia on the return of peace, 7^ % supports Mr. Pitt's biU 
for suppressing seditious meetings, 13U. 

Wir tern burg f the duke of, obliged to enter into terms of peace 
with France, hi, 133. 

JVissenbourgj the lines of, forced by the allies, ii, 496 . 

Jpormsy taken by General Custin?, ii, 407* 

JVurmsery General, is defeated by the French under Pichegru, 
hi, 105 ; is defeated by Bonaparte in Italy, 132. 

JPi/jiney Sir William Watkins, his speach bn the union between 
Great Britain and Ireland, iii, 2()3. 

fVyomingf settlement of, destroyed by Colonel Butter, i, 

. 491 . 

JPyvUf Mr. his letters on the subject of a reform in parliament 
referred to by Lord North and Mr. Pitt in the house of com- 
mons, ii, 193 - 

Y 

ybrZ', Edward Duke of, dies at Monaco, i, 182 ; his chatac- 
ter, ib. 

f—— , Duke of, besieges Dunkii'k, ii, 4g2 ; % obliged to raise 
the siege with the loss of his artillery, 493 ; prb^eedxngs of 
the army under his command in the Netherlands^ iii, 32 $ is 
^pwMiied* into Holland by the French under Pichegru; S3 ; 
is defeated at Puffleck, ib ; leaves his army, and departs (or 
England, gO; takes the command of the army in Hol- 
land, 241 ; aft^s^arious engagements with the enemy, is 
obliged to evaraate that country, 242. 

Yourfgf Sir William, opposes Jif r. Grey’s plan of reform, ill, 
ld3. 







